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INSTITUTES  OF  METAPHYSIC. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.  Throughout  the  following  work  the  word 
"  Philosophy,"  when  used  by  itself,  ii  to  be  taken  as  Th«  word 
synonymous  with  speculative  science,  or  "  metaphy- 1^*1^*1^^ 
sics,"  as  they  are  usually  termed.  What  philosophy 
or  metaphysic  i«,  will  unfold  itself,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  the  sequel.  At  the  outset,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  state  that,  as  employed  in  these  pages,  the  term 
does  not  include  either  natural  philosophy  or  ma- 
thematical science,  but  excludes  them  expressly 
from  its  signification. 

§  2.  A  system  of  philosophy  is  bound  by  two 
main  requisitions, — it  ought  to  be  true,  and  it  ought  Thetwomain 

requisitions 

to  be  reasoned.    If  a  system  of  philosophy  is  not  of  phuoto- 
true,  it  will  scarcely  be  convincing  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
reasoned,  a  man  will  be  as  little  satisfied  with  it  as 
a  hungry  person  would  be  by  having  his  meat 
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served  ap  to  htm  raw.    Truth  is  the  ultimate  end 

of  philosophy ;  hence  a  system  of  philosophy  ought 
to  be  true.  The  formation  of  reason  (as  effected 
by  the  discharge  of  its  proper  fuDCtion^  which  m 
the  ascertainment  and  concateDation  of  necessary 
principles  and  conclusions)  is  the  proximate  end 
of  philosopby  ;  hence  a  system  of  philoaophy  ought 
to  be  reasoned.  Philosophy,  therefore,  in  its  ideal 
perfeetioik,  is  a  body  of  reasoned  truth* 

§  3*  Of  these  obligations,  the  latter  is  the  more 
iienfif  BtriDgent :  it  is  more  proper  that  philosophy  should 
~^^  be  rea^ODed,  thau  that  it  should  be  true  ;  becauBe, 
while  truth  may  perhaps  be  unattainable  by  manp 
to  reason  is  certainly  bis  province,  and  within  his 
power.  In  a  case  where  two  objects  have  to  h& 
overtakenj  it  is  more  incumbent  on  us  to  secure  the 
one  to  which  our  faculties  are  certainly  competent, 
than  the  other,  to  which  they  are  perhaps  inade- 
quate. Besides,  no  end  can  be  so  important  for 
man  as  the  cultivation  of  his  own  reason, 

§  43*  This  consideration  determines  the  value  of  a 

ThBTuJoBof  system  of  philosophy.    A  system  is  of  the  highest 

toroined  t.jf  valuc  only  wben  it  embraces  both  of  these  requigt« 

qt^mnT   ^^^^^ — ^^^^  *^J  wben  it  is  both  true  and  reasoned- 

But  a  system  which  is  reasoned  without  being  true, 

is  always  of  higher  value  than  a  system  which  ig 

true  without  being  reasoned 
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*  §  S#  The  latter  kind  of  sjtiiem  is  of  no  ^alue  ;  be* 
%nBB  pMlo8ophy  ie  **  the  attainiaBOt  of  truth  by  th^  ah  mu-i 
%y  of  reastm,"     That  is  its  definition.     A  system,  ^^Jj;^^^""* 
brefore,  which  reaches  the  truth,  but  not  by  the  ^J^SISrlf 
ay  of  reasou,  is  not  philosophy  at  all ;  it  has  no  ^^^^°^^  '^' 
scientific  worth.     No  man  can  be  called  upon  to 
take  truth  upon  trmt  at  the  hands  of  his  brother 
mmu     But  truth  not  reasoned  is  truth   proposed 
upon  trust.     The  best  that  could  be  said  of  such  a 
eyetem  would  be,  that  it  was  better  than  one  which 
was  neither  true  nor  reasoned* 


§  6i  Again,  —  an  unreasoned  philosophy,  even 
though  true,  carries  no  guarantee  of  its  truth.  It  B«aiii*, 
may  be  true,  but  it  cannot  be  certain ;  bacause  all  ^^'»^*  "** 
certainty  depends  on  rigorous  evidenco — on  Btrlet 
demoustmtive  proof.  Therefor©  no  certainty  m,n 
attach  to  the  conclusions  of  an  unreasoned  philo- 
sophy. 


§  7-  Further,— the  truths  of  science,  in  so  far  as 
science  is  a  means  of  intellectual  culture,  are  of  no  B«wii»oi 
importance  in  themselves,  or  considered  apart  from  ^*;;^''"*" 
each  other.  It  is  only  the  study  and  apprehension 
of  their  vital  and  organic  connection  which  is  valu- 
able in  an  educational  point  of  view.  But  an 
unreasoned  body  of  philosophy,  however  true  and 
formal  it  may  be,  has  no  living  and  essential  inter- 
dependeney  of  parts  on  par^;    and  is,  therefore, 
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useless  as  a  diseiplme  of  the  mind,  and  valcteless 
for  purpoies  of  tuitioo. 

§  3.  On  the  other  band,  a  system  wbicli  is  raa* 

'^niioned  soiled,  but  not  true,  has  always  some  value.  1% 
giowgti^oi  creates  reason  by  exercising  it.  It  is  employing 
Sm^b^  *1i^  proper  means  to  reach  tnithj  although  it  may 
difto  nawjii.  ij^y  ^^  f^^^  jt^     Even  though  its  parti  may  not 

be  true,  yet  if  each  of  them  be  a  step  leadlog  to  the 
final  catastrophe — a  link  in  an  unbroken  chain  on 
which  the  ultimate  disclosure  hinges — and  if  ea/ch 
of  the  parts  be  introduced  merely  heoLuse  it  is  such 
a  step  or  link, — in  that  case  it  is  conceived  that  the 
system  is  not  without  its  use^  bm  affording  an  ini?i-' 
goratiug  employment  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and 
that  general  eatiBfaction  to  the  mind  which  the 
successful  extrication  of  a  plot,  whether  in  science 
or  in  romance^  never  fails  to  communicate. 

§  9*  Such  a  system,  although  it  falls  short  of  the 
definition  of  philosophy  just  given,  comes  nearer 
„  ,  ,,  to  it  than  the  other;  because  to  reach  truth,  but 
Sl??thfl?*"  ^^t  by  the  way  of  reason,  is  to  violate  the  definition 
in  its  very  essence ;  whereas  to  miss  truths  hut  by 
the  way  of  reason,  is  to  comply  with  the  funda- 
mental circumstance  which  it  prescribes.  If  there 
are  other  ways  of  reaching  truth  than  the  road 
of  reason,  a  system  which  enters  on  any  of  these 
other  paths^  whatever  else  it  may  be^  is  not   a 
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system  of  philosophy  m  the  proper  sense  of  the 
lord, 


I  §  10.  Butj  as  baa  been  Bald,  a  system  of  philogophy 

sigLt  to  be  both  true  in  all  its  positioDs,  and  also  bui  m » 
_  ^^  ;  iiioukiu 

thoroughly  reasoned  out  ui  a  series  of  strict  demon-  ^^ 
itrations,  which,  while  each  is  complete  and  impreg-  *"**^ 
nable  in  itself,  shall  present,  in  their  oombioatioD^ 
only  one  large  demo nst rat ioD  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  work.    This,  indeed^  is  the  only 
kind  of  system  to  which  much  value  can  be  as^ 
signed,  or  from  which  any  large  intellectual  profit 
can  be  expected.    Philosophical  books  may  be  read ; 
philosophical  lectures  may  be  listened  to ;  but  no- 
thing except  a  atrictiy-reasoned  system  can  be  either 
Kuglit  or  learned. 
§  IL  Without  offering  any  opinion  as  to  how  far 
e  systems  of  philosophers  may  be  tnie,  we  may  snteBinr 
affirm  with  certainty  of  the  whole  of  them^  ^*^*  11^5*515;^; 
they  are  not  reasoned — meaning  by  "  rea^ned/' ** 
an  unbroken  chain  of  clear  demonstration  carried 
borough  from  their  first  word  to  their  last.    To  what- 
^wer  extent  preceding  inquirers  may  have  fulfilled 
one  of  the  requirements  of  philosophy,  they  have 
neglected  the  more  esfienttal  and  obligatory  of  the 
two.     And  the  consequence  makes  itself  heard  in 
a  murmur,  over  the  whole  world,  of  deep  diasatis- 
fuction^  to  which  the  words  of  the  following  para- 


tSE 


^•ph  may  give  a  faithful^  though  perhaps  feeble, 
expression. 


§  12.  It  Ls  a  matter  of  general  complaint  that| 
althoogh  we  have  plenty  of  dkpntatiozis  uid  dissep* 
tatloDs  oQ  philosophy,  we  have  no  philoeopfay  haelf. 
This  ia  perfeetiy  tnie^  People  write  abotti  it,  and 
about  it;  but  no  one  has  grasped  with  an  unfl  inching 
hand  the  very  thing  itselt  The  whole  philosnpltical 
literature  of  the  world  ib  more  like  an  unwieldy  com- 
mentary on  some  text  which  has  perished,  or  rather 
hafi  never  existed,  than  like  what  a  philosophy  ite^ 
fihould  be.  Our  philosophical  treatise  are  no  more 
philosophy  than  Eustathius  is  Horner^  or  than  Mai  one 
is  Shakespeare.  They  are  mere  partial  and  desultory 
annotatioDfl  on  some  text,  on  which,  utjfarttmateiy, 
DO  man  can  lay  his  hands,  because  it  nowhere 
exists,  nence  the  embroilment  of  Bpeculation ; 
hence  the  dissatisfaction,  even  the  despair,  of  every 
inquiring  mind  which  turns  its  attention  to  metar 
physics.  There  is  not  now  in  existence  even  the 
shadow  of  a  tribunal  to  which  any  point  in  litiga- 
tion can  he  referred,  There  is  not  now  in  exis^ 
ence  a  single  book  which  lays  down  with  precision 
and  impartiality  the  Institutes  of  all  metaphysical 
opinion,  and  sliows  the  seeds  of  all  Bpeculatlve 
controversies.  Hence  philosophy  is  not  only  a  war, 
but  it  is  a  war  in  which  none  of  the  combatants 
understands  the  grounds  either  of  his  own  opinion 
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or  of  that  of  his  adversary ;  or  sees  the  roots  of  the 
side  of  the  question  which  he  is  either  attacking  or 
defending.  The  springs  by  which  these  disputatious 
puppets  are  worked,  lie  deep  out  of  their  own  sight. 
Every  doctrine  which  is  either  embraced  or  re- 
jected, is  embraced  or  rejected  blindly,  and  without 
any  insight  into  its  merits ;  *  and  every  blow  which 
is  struck,  whether  for  truth  or  error,  is  struck  igno- 
rantly,  and  at  hap-hazard. 

§  13.  This  description  is  no  exaggeration ;  it  falls 
short  of  the  truth.     It  will  readily  be  believed,  not  Firtt,uoyr 

is  this  state 

perhaps  by  philosophers  themselves,  but  by  all  who,  ^^-^ 
without  being  philosophers,  have  endeavoured  to|^^^, 
obtain  some  acquaintance  with  the  views  of  those  *"***' 
coy  custodiers  of  the  truth.     But  the  fact  being 
certain  that  the  condition  of  philosophy  is  such  as 
has  been  described,  or  worse,  the  question  is,  Jirstj 
How  is  this  state  of  matters  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
and,  secondly y  How  is  it  to  be  remedied  ? 

§  14.  First,  It  is  to  be  accounted  for  generally 
by  that  neglect  of  the  chief  requisition  of  philosophy 
which  has  been  already  pointed  out — by  the  circum- 


*  For  example,  the  doctrine  of  "  idealism  and  materialism," 
treated  of  under  Prop.  IV.  (Epistem.) ;  tho  doctrine  of  "  the  uni- 
▼ersal  and  the  particular/'  treated  of  under  Prop.  VI.  (Epistem.) ; 
the  doctrine  of  ''  materiality  and  spirituality,"  treated  of  under 
Prop.  VIII.  (Epistem.) ;  the  doctrine  of  **  innate  ideas,"  treated  of 
under  Prop.  IX.  (Ontology). 


viiBi.nii 


Stance,  uBrndy^  tiuU  plukiDiiliy  is  doI  reaaoued 
Whal  is  meaot  by  *^  reaaonad  "*  esn  aoftrodj  be  well 
oH^)  ^  expkmed  exeepc  bj  the  tkiag  iledl  bemg  dotte- 
The  body  of  this  wod^  ^hen^totm^  m  referred  to  for 
a  practical  and  detailed  esemfilificatioii  of  the  term* 
Any  geneml  obBarviatioDs  would  ptobably  teftdi  the 
reader  nothing  but  whal  he  alre&dy  ktiows^  and 
would  only  retard ,  without  enlightemog  hia  pr^ 
gress*  Strict  reasomng,  like  eveiything  eke,  is  best 
explained,  not  by  being  explained,  but  by  being 
done.  The  unsatisfactory  state^  theD|  of  philoBopby 
is  to  be  accounted  for  generally  by  the  circumstance 
that  philosophy  is  not  reasoned. 


§  Id.  So  long  as  philosophy  is  not  strictly  reasoned 
Ko  good  am  out  from  the  v^ery  beginning,  no  cesssation  of  con- 

MioMSft*  troversy  can  be  expected;  and  not  only  cbm  do 
^^^l^'  armistice  be  expected— nothing  but  ini£under8tai]d- 
ingB  can  prevail  All  the  captains  are  sailing  on 
different  tacksj  under  different  orders,  and  under 
different  winds ;  and  each  is  railing  at  the  others, 
because  they  will  not  keep  the  same  course  with 
himBelt  More  than  that, — there  is  not  a  single  con- 
troversy in  philosophy  in  which  the  antagonists  are 
playing  at  the  aame  game.  The  one  man  is  play- 
ing at  chess,  his  adversary  is  playing  against  hitn  at 
billiarib  ;  and  whenever  a  victoiy  is  achieved,  or  a 
defeat  sustained^  it  is  always  such  a  victory  as  a  bil^ 
tiai  (1-player  might  be  supposed  to  gain  over  a  chess- 
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T^  or  such  a  defeat  as  a  bill  lard -player  tnighi 
eupposed  to  sustain  at  tbe  hands  of  a  chej^s-play^n 
ThQm  inQongrnouB  contesta  are  eutirely  attributable 
to  the  drcumstaOGo  that  philosophy  hm  not  been 
feasoned  out  from  the  bottom,  aad  that  the  dispu- 
taots  have  no  eommou  question  before  them  on 
which  tliey  have  joined  issue. 

§  16,  As  time  has  advanced,  it  hiis  constantly  sped 
worse  with  philosophy,  instead  of  speeding  better.  T]«  i 
This  could  not  be  otherwise :  to  carry  forward  a  t*i^^ 
pure  science,  the  first  principles  of  which  are  not 
thoroughly  ascertained^  and  to  carry  it  forward  by 
other  means  than  that  of  strict  demonstration  ^  is 
only  to  add  layer  after  layer  to  the  winding-clothes 
which  already  cover  up  the  truth  ;  it  is  only  to  add 
another  coating  to  the  infinite  titterings  of  the 
Augean  stable,  whose  pavement  no  son  of  Adam 
can  get  down  to.  Every  question  in  philosophy  is 
the  mask  of  another  question  ;  and  all  these  mask- 
liDg  and  masked  questions  require  to  be  removed 
^and  laid  aside,  until  the  ultimate  but  trvJ^  first 
[  question  has  beea  reached.  Then,  but  not  till  then, 
^k  it  possible  to  decipher  and  resolve  the  outside 
mask,  and  all  those  below  it,  which  come  before  us 
in  the  first  instance.  Instead,  however,  of  removing 
these  successive  masks,  each  succeeding  inquirer 
und<?r takes  to  unriddle  tbe  outermost  one  off-hand  j 
and  tbe  consequence  is,  that,  so  far  from  resolving 
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itj  ha  puts  over  it  a  new  coatiog  of  pamt^  and  tht 
leaves  the  original  ma&ks  covered  over  with  an  addl 
tional  stratum  of  coBcealiiig  visorSj  by  which  the 
first  difficulty  of  attaining  to  the  truth  k  very  ooi^H 
siderabiy  augmented.      So  that  now  no  qnestioi^^ 
conies  before  the  world  which   does  not  prese: 
many  disguises,  both  natural  and  artificial ^  woi 
one  above  another ;  and  these  false-faces  are_  coi 
tiBuaOy  increasing.      Does  mattei'  exiM  or  not 
A^J      People  actually  think  that  that  is,  or  ever  was,  i^j 
question  in  philosophy.     It  ie  only  the  outer-cai^H 
masking  a  multiplicity  of  masks,  which  would  tdl 
require  to  be  removed  before  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
true  question  can  be  obtained.     Another  phantom 
is  a  mask^  or  rather  a  whole  toy-shop  of  masks, 
which  philosophers  have  been  pleased  to  call  the 
"  Absolute  ;"  but  what  they  exactly  mean  by  thiE 
narae^ — what  it  is  that  is  under  these  trappinga,- 
neither  those  who   run   down  the  incogivlto^  n^ 
those  who  speak  it  fair,  have  ever  condescended 
inform  us*     Indeed,  it  may  be  aflSrmed  with  ce 
tainty  that  no  man,  for  at  least  two  thousand  yes 
baa  seen  the  true  flesh-and-blood  countenance  of  ; 
single  philosophical  problem. 


§  17,  But  how  is  that  to  be  accounted  for? 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  mf 
have  supposed  that  in  philosophy  they  could  ad  vane 
by  going  forwards  \  whereas  the  truth  ia,  that  th€ 
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Tcaii  advance  only  by  goings  in  a  manner,  backwards, 
I  We  have  tried  to  get  to  the  end^  without  having  first 
I  got  to  the  beginning*     Philosophers  aimed  at  the 

» solution  of  problems,  before  they  had  got  in  hand 
Ihe  elements  of  their  solution.  The  true  state  of  the 
case  ii  this  i  The  world  of  speculation,  like  the  ph  j- 
Bicid  globe,  is  roUBded  to  a  sphere,  but  a  sphere  of 
I  more  gigantic  (x^mpasa  and  more  difficult  drcum- 
H  navigation  than  any  wbieh  the  whole  natural  uni- 
H^erse  can  show.  The  primitive  arUcles  of  all 
'  thoughtj  the  seminal  principlee  of  all  reason,  the 
BeceBsary  constituents  of  all  knowledgej  the  keys  of 

Indl  truth,  lie,  at  firsts  buried  tmder  our  very  feet ; 
lut,  as  yet^  we  are  not  privileged  to  find  them.  We 
must  first  circumnavigate  the  globe  ;  the  whole 
world  of  specutation  must  he  traversed  hy  our  weary 
feet.  Hence  every  step  forward  carries  us  only 
farther  and  farther  from  the  mark*  Ere  long  the 
elements  of  truth — ^all  that  we  are  indistinctly  look- 
ing for— lie  in  the  far-distant  rearj  while  we  vainly 
think  that  we  behold  them  glimmering  on  the  hori- 
gOD  in  OUT  front.  We  have  left  them  behind  us, 
though  we  know  it  not — like  decaying  camp-fires, 
like  deserted  household  gods.  We  stilt  keep  mov- 
ing onwardB  in  a  direction  which  is,  at  once^  wrong 
and  right— wrong,  because  eveiy  step  leads  us  far- 
^therfind  farther  from  the  truth;  right>  because  it 
Vis  otir  doom.  Every  new  halt  increases  our  confu- 
sion, our  consternation,  and  our  dismay-  Our  hearts 
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may  sink  within  us  when  wb  croBs  the  line  on  tli 
shoreless  sea  of  speculation*  At  the  antipodes  tl 
doudi  of  doubt  may  settle  dark  upon  our  path, 
the  tempests  of  despair  may  cause  our  fortitude  to 
quail ;  but,  mstigia  nulla  reirorBumv^  there  is  no 
drawing  bade  for  ua  now*  We  are  embarked  ob 
an  irrevocable  mission  j  let  us  press  forward  then- 
let  ufl  carry  through.  The  intellectual,  Uko  the 
physical  world,  is  a  romid ;  and  at  the  moineni 
when  the  waaderer  imagines  himself  farthest  iton 
the  bouse  of  Humanityj  he  will  find  himself 
home.  He  has  revolved  to  the  spot  of  his  nativitj 
He  is  again  surrounded  by  the  old  familiar  thin| 
But  familiarity  has  been  converted  into  insight ; 
toils  of  speculation  have  made  him  strong ;  aac 
results  of  speculation  have  made  him  wise.  He  i 
now  privileged  to  dig  up  the  keys  of  truth,  and  i 
see,  and  to  show  to  others,  the  very  seeds  of  reason 
He  now  beholds  the  great  uui verse  of  God  in  thd 
light  of  a  second  illumination,  which  is  far 
and  far  less  troubled  than  the  first*  Philosoph 
and  common  sense  are  reconciled. 


§  18.  The  unreasoned  and  generally  unsatisfactoi 
'EipiMmHon  state  of  philosophy  is  to  be  explained  by  the  ciretii 
jRiMcJirtiK  stancej  that  no  inquirer  has  ever  yet  got  to  tt 
begmning ;  and  this,  againi  is  to  be  accounted 
by  a  feclTor  which  no  man  is  answerable,  but  whic 
m  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  things — ti 
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namely,  that  things  which  BrefivEi  in  I     (   ^i 


mrcamstanoe, 

nature 

ledge.  This  consideration,  whUe  it  frees  all  human 
beingB  from  any  degree  of  blatnej  ierves  to  expiain 
hy  the  rtidiments  of  philosophy  should  etUl  be  to 
^weokf  and  why  speculation  should  have  exhibited 
BO  many  elaborate^  although  unreasoned  and  un- 
grounded, productiona,  while  its  very  alphabet  was 
arrear.  This  view  may  be  the  better  of  some 
illustration. 


§  19.  First  principles  of  every  kind  have  their  in- 
fluence, and  indeed  operate  largely  and  powerfully,  S"****^" 
long  before  they  come  to  the   surface  of  human  ^SSS^*"*' 
thought  and  are  articulately  ex]X)unded.    This  is 
more  piirticularly  exemplified   in  the  case  of  lan- 
guage*   The  principles  of  grammar  lie  at  the  root 
of  all  languages^  and  preside  over  their  formation. 
But  these  priDciples  do  their  work  in  the  dark.    No 
HI     man  s  intellect  traces  their  secret  operationj  while 
^■ihe  language  is  being  moulded  by  their  controL  Yet 
"^the  mind  of  every  man,  who  uses  the  language  with 
propriety  and  effect,  is  imbued  with  these  principlesj 
j|i   although  he  has  no  knowledge  of  their  existence. 
^Blieir  practice  and  their  influence  are  felt  long  be- 
fore their  presence  and  their  e^cistence  are  perceived 
The  operative  agencies  of  language  are  hidden  ;  its 
ih  is  imperceptible. 
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Like  a  tree,  unobserved  through  the  solitudes  o^t 
tbou»aQ(]  years,  up  growB  the  mighty  stem,  and  tb 
mighty  branches  of  a  magnificent  apeecL     No 
saw  the  seed  planted — no  eye  noticed  the  iufa 
sprouts— 00  mortal  hand  watered  the  nursling  of  th#" 
grove— no  register  was  kept  of  the  gradual  wide^ 
iog  of  its  girth,  or  of  the  growing  circumference  i 
its  shade — till^  the  deciduous  dialeots  of  surrouoc 
barbarians  dying  out^  the  unexpected  bole  stan^ 
forth  in  all  its  magnitude^  carrying  aloft  in  its  fo 
the  poetry,  the  history,  and  the  philosophy  ^ 
heroic  people,  and  dropping  for  ever  over  the  whc 
civilised  world  the  fruits  of  Grecian  literature  az: 
art, 

§  20.  It  is  always  very  late  in  the  day  before  tb 
fiktunibn   seminal  principles  of  speech  are  detected  and  el 
plained,     Indeedj  the  language  which  owed  to  the| 
both  birth  and  growth  may  have  ceased  to  be 
living  tongue  before  these,  the  regulating  elemen^ 
of  its  formation^  come  to  light,  and  are  embodied 
written  grammars.     That  most  elementary  species  < 
instruction  which  we  familiarly  term  the  A,  B^ 
had  no  express  or  articulate  existence  in  the  mind 
or  on  the  lips,  of  men,  until  thousands  of  years  aft< 
the  invention  and   employment  of  language ;  ji 
these,  the  vital  constituents  of  all  speech,  were  th 
from  the  beginning. 
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§  2L  Logic  is  another  instance.  Men  reasoned, 
generation  after  generation,  long;  before  they  knew  itiMstmti&ti 
a  single  dialectical  rule,  or  had  any  notion  of  the 
construction  of  the  syllogism.  The  principles  of 
logic  were  operative  in  every  ratiocination,  yet  the 
feaaon^r  was  incognisant  of  their  influence  until 
Arktotle  anatomiaed  the  proceBS,  and  gave  out  the 
law  of  thought  in  its  more  obvious  and  ordinary 
workings.  Whether  Aristotle's  rudiments  of  logic 
have  not  an  autecedent  rudiments — wliich  time  may 
yet  bring  to  light — is  a  somewhat  unsettled  pro- 
blem in  speculation. 


N 


§  22.  The  same  analogy  may  be  observed,  to  a 


I     trad: 


large  extent,  in  the  formation  of  our  civil  laws,  luuitretion 

The  laws  which  hold  society  together^  operate  with 

the  force  of  inatiocts,  and  after  the  manner  of  vague 

itions,  long  before  they  are  digested  into  writ- 

m  tables*    The  written  code  does  not  create  the 

law ;  it  merely  gives  a  distinct  promulgation,  and 

a  higher  degree  of  authority,  to  certain  floating 

frineiples  which  had  operated  on  people's  practice 

mtecedently.      Laws,  in    short,    exbt,    and  bind 

ety,  long  before  they  exist  as  established^  or 

en  as  known  laws.     They  have  an  occult  and 

plied  influence,  before  they  obtain  a  manifest  and 

stematic  form.    They  come  early  in  the  order  of 

latnre,  but  late  in  the  order  of  knowledge ;  early 
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in  the  order  of  action,  but  late  in  the  order 
thinking ;  early  in  the  order  of  practice,  but  l&te 
in  the  order  of  theory* 


§  2S»  So  in  regard  to  philosophy.  Its  principl 
AirptictitiDa  like  all  other  principles — like  the  elements  of  eve: 
phy.  Hera,  scieQce  and  of  every  art — though  first  in  the  order 
principi^^  ^f  nature,  are  last  in  the  order  of  intelligence ;  only 
^^'  there  is  this  difference  between  philosophy  and  all 

other  creations^  that  its  principles,  being  the  earliest 
birth  of  time  J  are  therefore  among  the  very  last  th^ 
shall  be  completely  extricated  from  the  masses 
which  they  lie  imbedded.  They  force  man's  gem 
ral  powers  forward  into  the  light ;  for  themselv* 
they  shrink  back,  and  keep  aloof  fram  observatio3 
The  invariable  rule  seems  to  be^  that  what  is 
liest  in  the  progress  of  existence  is  latest  in 
progress  of  discovery — a  conalderation  which  naig] 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  all  science  can  advance  o: 
by  goings  in  a  manner,  backwards,  or  rather 
cmwmg  round;  that  the  infinite  future  can  ali 
comprehend  or  interpret  the  secrets  of  the  Infinii 
past ;  and  that  the  apotheosis  and  final  triumph 
human  reason  will  be,  when,  after  having  travai 
the  whole  cycle  of  thought,  she  returns — enrioli^ 
only  with  a  deeper  insight  and  a  clearer  conscioi 
ness— to  be  merged  in  the  glorious  innocence  of 
primitive  and  inspired  incunabula. 


I 


I 
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§  24  These  coestderatioDs  may  serve  to  explain, 
some  exteot  at  leasts  how  it  happens  that  the  Ti.ne  pri»- 
renerable  science  of  metaphysics  shonld,  even  th\is  tiM>w«i»  on«^ 
^te  in  the  day,  be  without  any  articulate  exposition  l^l^iSJl^d" 
&f  its  most  elementary  principles*  The  very  circum-  kl^^Z 
|ce  that  these  principles  are  elementary,  both 
sitates  and  explains  the  lateness  of  their  ap- 
pearance. But  although  no  such  institutional  work 
exists^  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  principles 
have  been  poweriess^  inert,  or  non-existent ;  on  the 
contrary  J  they  have  been  living  seeds  which  have 
genninated  in  luxuriant  produce  in  the  minds  of  all 
great  thinkers,  from  Pythagoras  downwards.  But 
it  is  certain  that  these  elements^  though  never  dor- 
mant, have  worked  for  the  most  part  in  secresy  and 
in  silenoe.  They  nestle  away  out  of  sight  with  won- 
derful pertinacity ;  hence  nobody  knows  what  they 
are,  and  nobody  eau  be  told  what  they  are,  except 
by  their  heing  shown  to  him,  not  in  a  book  about 
philosophy,  but  in  a  reasoned  work  which  is  iti^elf 
philosophy.  All  preliminary  explanations  of  philo- 
sophy and  its  principles  must  be  more  or  lees  insuffi- 
cient. Farther  on,  however,  in  this  introduction, 
the  more  important  initial  points  of  philosophy  shall 
be  discussed  and  adjusted.  Meanwhile  it  may  be 
'Baidj'm  a  very  few  words,  that  by  the  principles^ 
|the  elements,  the  rudiments  of  our  science,  are 
iieant  in  particular,  its  one  and  sole  stai  ting-pointy 
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its  end  or  object,  its  buainesa  in  this  world,  what  it 
has  to  do,  why  it  has  to  do  it,  and  how  it  does  it. 
These  matters,  though  early  in  the  order  of  nature^ 
have  been  late  in  the  order  of  science.  They  are 
the  preliminary  steps  of  metaphysic,  yet  the  world 
has  been  very  slow  in  finding  them  out.  They  are 
the  antediluvian  germs,  the  pre-formations  of  philo- 
sophy, yet  they  have  never  been  distinctly  brought 
to  light  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  mind 
of  Plato  was  imbued  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
object  or  business  of  speculative  science,  that  he 
had  a  dim  intuition  of  the  necessary  principles  of 
all  reason,  and  of  all  existence.  But  these  ol>)ect8 
wavered  before  his  view;  they  refused  to  form 
themselves  into  shapa  They  rather  overshadowed 
him  from  behind,  with  the  awe  of  a  brooding  and 
mysterious  presence,  than  rose  up  in  front  of  him, 
like  a  beautiful  countenance,  whose  lineaments  were 
decipherable  and  clear. 

§  25.  ITence  philosophy  is  nowhere  a  body  of  in- 
n«nc«pii{.    tellectual  light,   a  scheme  of  demonstrated  truths 
n^^^en  a     from  the  l)eginning  to  the  end.  It  could  not  be  such, 
[JJJJJJJJJ^,^^   unless  philosophy  had  poBsossed  a  distinct  percep- 
tion of  what  she  had  to  do,  and  a  steady  compre- 
hension of  tho  monns  of  doing  it.     But  philosophy 
could  not  poHRPKH  ihifl  inHight  so  long  as  she  lived 
passive  and  unoonwrions  nndnr  the  presidency  of  her 
own  principles,  instead  of  getting  the  upper  hand  of 
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them,  and  thus  obtaiEbg  an  intelligent  etirvey  of 
their  whole  scope  and  operatiotL  It  was  not  enough 
that  the  elementary  truths,  the  instigating  motives 
of  speculative  inquiry,  should  have  iecretly  influenced 
the  forrnatioD  of  philosophy  It  waa  neceasary  that 
the  secret  influence  of  these  truths  and  motives 
shoidd  be  no  longer  secret  but  manifest,  before  phi- 
loaophy  couJd  go  forth  fully  instructed  in  the  causes 
of  her  own  being — fully  cognisant  of  the  purpose 
for  which  she  had  come  into  the  world,  and  com- 
pletely armed  with  the  weapons  of  universal  intel- 
lectual conquest  But  this  consummation  was  not 
possible,  until  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the 
career  of  speculation  ;  for  that  which  is  first  in 
time  is  last  in  science.  Hence  philosophy  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  body  of  opinions  not  reasoned  out 
from  the  beginning — of  opinions  which,  even  when 
ttiey  seem  most  obvious  and  most  true,  are  not 
entitled  to  the  name  of  intelligible ;  becauaej  in 
strict  science,  nothing,  properly  speaking,  is  intelli- 
gible unless  it  is  supported  by  rigorous  demonstra- 
tion, or  is  a  necessary  intuition  of  reason* 


§  26.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  in  explanation  of 
be  deficitncies  of  philosophy^  as  ehown  in  its  un*  tim*  npodia. 
reasoned  character,  that  from  an  early  period  there  "^fy 

been  a  powerful  tendency  at  work,  counteract*  ^^*I^"* 
bg  the  proper  efforts  of  speculative  thought.    This 
tendency  displays  itself  in  the  determination,  strongly 
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manifested  in  eertaio  quarters  of  late  years,  but  cer- 
tainly far  from  being  triumph  an  t^  to  limit  the  stHcUy 
necesmry  iruihe  of  reason  to  the  smallest  possible 
amount — ^to  confine  them  to  the  pure  mathematics^ 
if  not  to  explode  them  even  here.  This  is  an  inte- 
restiug  question  ]  hut,  like  all  others,  it  can  be  effec- 
tually settled,  not  by  general  observations,  but  only 
by  the  production  of  the  subjects  in  dispute — tbat  i% 
the  necessary  truths  themselvea  These  will  appear 
in  their  proper  places,  ilean while  all  enlarged 
aT;gument  in  their  defence,  and  all  detailed  ex  pi  an* 
ation  of  their  character,  must  be  avoided,  aa  our 
purpose  at  present  merely  is,  to  point  out  the 
retarding  causes  of  speculation,  of  which  the  dis- 
countenance thrown  on  the  necessary  truths  of  rear 
son  has  been  undoubtedly  one,  and  one  of  the  moat 
influentiaL 


§  27.  A  few  observations,  however,  may  here  be 
whfltneow.  offered,  in  elucidation  of  what  is  meant  by  necessary 

mig  truth  ia> 

truth*  A  necessary  truth  or  law  of  reason  is  a  tm  th 
or  law  the  opposite  of  which  is  inconceivable,  con- 
tradictory, nonsensical,  impossible;  more  shortly,  it 
is  a  truth,  in  the  fixing  of  which  nature  had  only 
om  alternative,  be  it  positive  or  negative.  Na^ 
ture  might  have  6xed  that  the  sun  should  go 
round  the  earth,  instead  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  ; 
at  least  we  see  nothing  in  that  supposition  which  is 
contradictory  and  absurd.     Either  alternative  was 
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ally  poeaibla    But  nature  oauM  not  have  fixed 
liat  two  straight  lines    should,  in    any  eircum- 

rfances,  enclose  a  space ;  for  this  involves  a  con- 
tradiction. 


§  28,  The  logical  *'  law  of  identity  or  contradic- 
ion/^  ai  it  is  called,  is  the  general  expression  and  ni eriterioa « 
riterion  of  all  necessary  truth*     This  law  may  be  f^fco^tifttjii 
best  exhibited  by  carrying  it  a  point  higher  than  is  ?»i^**^ 
Bually  done.    The  law  is^  that  a  thing  must  be 
?hat  it  13.     A  is  A,      Suppose  that  the  denier  of 
all  neceaaary  truth,  and  consequently  of  this  propo- 
sition, were  to  say — "  No ;  a  thing  need  not  be  what 
^■t  is  ; ''  the  rejoinder  is — *'  Then  your  proposition, 
^■hil  a  thing  need  not  be  what  it  is,  need  not  be 
^BHk  it  is.     It  may  be  a  statement  to  directly  the 
opposite  effect.    Which  of  the  etatenaents,  then,  is 
^Kt  ?    Is  it  a  proposition  which  aiBrmt  that  a  thing 
^Tietfd  not  be  what  it  is,  or  a  proposition  declaratory 
^of  the  very  contrary  I ''     *'  It  is  a  proposition  to  the 
^■brmer  effect,^'  says  he.     "  But  how  can  I  know 
^Bhat  ?     If  a  thing  need  not  be  what  it  is,  why  need 
^^our  proposition  (which,  of  course,  is  aometbing)  be 
what  it  is?    Why  may  it  not  be  a  declaration  that 
I     a  thing  is  and  must  be  what  it  is  ?    Give  me  some 
^fcuarantee  that  it  is  not  the  latter  proposition,  or  I 
^Hannot  possibly  take  it  up.     I  cannot  know  what  it 
Hmeans,  for  it  may  have  two  meaningsJ^     The  man 
►eechlesa    He  cannot  give  m©  any  guarantea 
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He  must  take  for  granted  that  his  propogitioii, ' 
he  proposes  it,  k  and  must  be  what  it  is.  This 
aU  wo  want.  The  law  of  contradiction  thus 
Gates  itself*  It  cannot  be  denied  without 
assented  to,  for  the  person  who  denies  it 
assume  that  he  is  denjdng  it;  in  other  word 
mugt  assume  that  he  is  say  id  g  what  he  is  sa ; 
and  he  muBt  admit  that  the  contrary  dUppositloD — lo 
wit,  that  he  is  saying  what  he  is  not  saying — involves 
a  contradiction.  Thus  the  law  is  established.  It 
proves  the  existence  of,  at  any  rate,  one  necessary 
truth  or  law  of  reason ;  and  if  there  can  be  ocie» 
why  can  there  not  be  many  ?  Indeed j  the  law 
contradiction  is  not  so  much  one  special  necei 
truth,  as  the  general batiou  or  general  form, 
exponent  of  all  ideas  (and  their  name  is  legioii 
whose  opposites  involve  a  ment^  contradictio 
The  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed  that  the 
of  contradiction  has  no  worth  or  merit  of  its  ov 
Looked  at  in  itself,  it  is  trivial  beyond  trivialiti 
It  is  merely  convenient,  as  an  abbreviated  expr 
sion  for  the  criterion  of  all  necessary  tmth,  tha 
being — do  their  opposites  involve  a  mental  coat 
diction  ? — are  their  opposites  at  variance  with 
law  which  declares  that  A  is  A  ?  If  thej  are — ti 
they  are  equivalent  to  a  denial  that  a  thing  is  wl 
it  is^ — then  the  truths  in  question  are  necessary  ; 
they  do  not  involve  this  coutradictionj  the  truths  ]| 
question  are  contingent. 
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§  29.  A  short  but  important  observation  may 
herd  be  mad6j  that  ready  acceptaDC^j  lUdtatitatieou 
a4K)uie8ceiioe,  ia  noi  the  criterioti  of  naceiaary  tmilij 
J  though  it  is  very  geiierally  regarded  as  such.  Our 
whole  natural  thmking,  m  shall  be  distinctly  proved 
iu  the  body  of  this  Tvorkj  eon  gists  of  a  series  of 
judgments,  each  of  which  iDvoives  a  meotal  contra^ 
dictloUj — in  other  words,  controverts  a  necessary 
truth  or  law  of  reason.  But  certainly  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  either  that  these  jtidgnients  should  be 
seen  to  present  contradictions  the  moment  they  are 
uttered,  or  that  the  ideas  of  reason  by  which  they 
are  supplanted  should  be  instantaneously  acquiesced 
in  as  necessary.  All  important  necessary  truths  re- 
quire a  much  longer  time^  and  a  much  more  sedu- 
lous contemplation,  to  obtain  the  assent  of  human 
itelligence  than  do  the  coDtLngent  ones. 


) 


§  30*  From  thia  explanation  we  return  to  the 
nubject  more  immediately  in  hand,  the  retarding  utmm  miu 

ikuses  of  philosophy.     The  nnlbunded  asauraption  *mt  i,»<^- 
||hat  the  class  of  necessary  truths,  or  laws  of  reasonj  fJ^J^- JTj"^ 
either  null  or  of  very  limited  extent,— and  the  iJtipXT 
Diiteiy  with  which  their  investigation  hm  been 
^proscribed  aa  an  iUegitimate  pursuit,^ — have  contri- 
buted more  directly  than  any  other  cause  to  arrest 
the  injprovement  of  speculation,  and  to  render  it  a 
vague  and  unreasoned  science :  for  philosophy  exe- 
cutes her  proper  functions  only  when  dealing  with 
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necessary  truth.  This  cause,  however,  !a  tnerely 
aia  exemplificatian  of  the  more  comprehensire  cause 
aheady  poioted  out ;  for  the  necessary  truths  of  rea^ 
aon, — being  the  most  primitive  elements  of  philo- 
SDphy,  and  the  first  in  the  order  of  things, — are 
fixed  by  that  very  circumstance,  as  the  most  ol 
nate  in  concealing  themselves  from  viyw,  and 
among  the  latest  that  shall  be  brought  to  lig 
They  have  had  to  contend,  however,  with  an  add 
tional  impediment  which  it  was  proper  to  notice,- 
a  determined  resolution  to  keep  them  down.  But 
ultimately  they  will  blaze  out  as  lucent  as  the  stsLt^ ; 
aodj  like  tlie  stars,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that 
they  are  numberlesSi 


§  SI.  This  brief  explanation  of  the  backward 

itflwiutiitt    ill -conditioned  and  unmanageable   state   of  phi] 
riiirf^'ifi'atr^  sophy  generally,  may  be  concluded  by  the  rema 
Hur'^C*^ '^^  that,  both  in  Germany  and  in  our  own  country,  %% 
*^""*'^'       necessary  trutiis  of  reason,  even  when,  in  a  cert 
sense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  admitted,  have  far^ 
as  badly  as  they  possibly  could.     The  criterion 
contradiction  has  been  made  to  apply  only  to  sot 
of  them,  while  another  class  which  could  not 
this  test  were  also  set  down  as  necessary  tmtl 
As  if  they  ought  not  to  have  been  placed  under  tl 
contingent  category  1     The  criterion  of  contracl|| 
tion  must  he  brought  rigorously  to  bear  on 
necessary  truth,  otherwise  it  is  unworthy  of 
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name.  This  nusapplication,  or  lax  employment  of 
the  criterion,  was  Kanf  s  doiog ;  and  frightful  con- 
fusion has  been  the  resnlt.  In  our  own  country 
Kants  example  has  been  followed,  and  to  some 
aittent  preceded.  The  necessary  truths  of  reason^ 
when  touched  upon  by  our  philosophers ,  have  been 
so  uncritically  sifted ;  tbey  have  been  m  nnxed  up 
and  confounded  with  the  truths  of  mere  con  tin- 
gency^ — the  two  classes  beings  to  a  large  extent, 
abBolutely  placed  on  a  par  in  point  of  authority, 
whereby  the  distinction  between  them  is  rendered 
void  and  of  no  effect^ — that  the  prospect  a  of  our 
philosophy,  and  the  interests  of  speculative  thought, 
would  have  been  fully  more  promising  had  the  ne- 
cessary truths  not  been  meddled  with  at  all.* 


Id  eoaftrmatioii  of  whAt  is  sBJtl  in  thia  parBgrapb^  UiO  na^idor  ia 
kreferreci  to  tfae  yery  perplexed  and  erroneous  ifistJaotiM^i  laid  dvwn 
nt,  boiween  what  he  cidla  amth/ttc  mid  iifntAjtttc  jodgmenta. — 
lifriVti  tier  remen  VeTfiHnfi ;  EtntntnK^,  f§  iv,  f, 
hero  b,  nccunliog  to  Knot,  ti.  cliias  of  j  iidgiiio;:its  ur  proposi^ona 
I  In  whicli  the  predicates  merely  «3qiro«es  aome  eonoeptioti  already  in- 
Ivolvod  in  tlia  ooDooption  of  the  suljjeet.  **  All  bodice  ara  eitcnded/' 
lU  an  e^atitple  of  this  ulass  of  propositions,  flenj  the  ^oaeoptioiii  of 
FeatcnMuti  13  already  contaiaed  in  the  oooceptiou  of  body  ;  aad  hence 
I  the  prui^itofiitloD  odds  Doihing;  to  otir  ktiowldd{^o :  it  b  merely  explica,- 
L  lire,  or  «sol^eut ;  or,  in  the  langimge  of  Kant^  it  i^  an  nitaiytir  j^dg- 
I  luQiit^  All  pra|ioaitLons  of  thiJi  kind  exprsi^  a  priori  or  neiDosary 
klniiii^ ;  itod  their  critciioa  is  the  law  of  eoniti^Eudictioti  j  for  it  is  obvi- 
[  cmi  that  it»  aay»  ''  All  bodies  are  iiaf  extended '*^wbcii  we  have  onoe 
litiYolved  exieaaioD  in  the  conception  of  body — it  equit&knl  to  sayiitg 
|lo<li««  anr  it^  hmliu. 

Tbem  b  another  class  of  judgtnents  to  which  Kant  gi^'es  the  mkw,^ 
of  i^HiAftif'^  In  synthetic  propoiutioos  the  predicalo  ia  Bald  to  et- 
jrres*,  tmd  rory  often  docss  exproas,  some  conciiption  wkicli  ia  not 
slmftdy  involved  in  the  eonceptioD  of  the  nubjixiL  They  odd  to  our 
49iM»]i«c(ge ;  hence  they  hare  beeiD  BomelitQ^  cajled  ampjiative  judg^ 
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§  32.  Secondly f  How  is  the  present  uDsatLSiact 

condition  of  pbilosophy  to  be  remedied?     The  she 

l^^^'of  ^oawer  b,  that  it  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  diligeo 

^^!^dZi7  attempt  to  digest  a  body  of  philoeophieal  iostittiies 

mr.  which  shall  be  both  true  and  reasoned,  in  the  stiictest 

and  most  thorough-going  sense  of  the  word  reaso: 

No  indulgence  on  the  score  of  well-meant  intentionsj 

BO  excuse  on  the  ground  of  the  iDcompetencj 

human  reason  (for  this  incompetency  is  always  mei 

laziness  aping  the  virtue  of  humility)  ;  no  allowaDi 

on  the  plea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  sbould 

be  either  aaked  or  given.    The  thing  must  either  be 

done  thoroughly  or  not  at  alL    Such  a  work  mi 


^ 


menti,    Thom  tfnthetic  or  omplktive  judgments  &!«,  ^eaordln^  t# 
Kntit,  iitiwu  kinds  ;  th*ify  are  eiiher  a  potteri<iri  (ooniliigeiil,  the  pp  ~ 
iWt  i*r  nxiKJriDuee),  or  tUoy  ato  ajmin-t  tneoeaaary,  tJi©  grtmnd 
0i»)iinf.if)n  I  if  v3((»uHeaD6K     "  Uold  if  fUalblej"  u  <m  ii»taaoi»  t>f  i 
iliiktiiT  jiiil^iiiittiL  *j  poMtin0ri;  for  the  oonoeption  of  g«Jd 
HE  rpMiMuiily  hivdlvu  the  conoeptioQ  of  fwaibUity^    Gold  might  nut  htm 
Ihkii  i^ikHjIv,     liM  fuMihility  la  ]@amcd  only  from  eipemot^,  and  i»  i 
ruiw  ivikfMHi|ition  (Mlihwl  W  tht)  L:oncc|it]oi]i  of  goldL 

IJji  u>  iliiN  iMvjril  th^ns  iH  uo  diffii'iilty  in  understanding  the  < 
tlou.     It  ti  whuii  hii  tHiiiioM  Ui  HjKM«k  of  the  ^jmtbetic  judgmenta  np^r^ 
^^ri,  t)mi  K^uit  ItiMiiiiiHM  f<n-una0US  luid  cooluBed.    llo  hjQLdB  that  i 
nudH  iiTtJiMmitidiiN  iixinatiH  liin^ONdiiry  truths  (neccs&ary  at  leant  in  i 
9l*ovl  Ui  huiiinii  ltit«^tli|£iHHtiK  '^^id  yi^it  Umt  Lhi?y  ana  out  to  be  1 
by  Ihi^  i<rttt»ri(«ri  i»f  iv^tttrndli'tion  :  uml  tlint,  in  thulr  case,,  the  predi-  ' 
mtii  k  iti  iiu  wiiy  Ihvatvoil  In  th«  inttu'Liptinn  of  tho  subject      Ho 


"I 

7  ' 


»l^- 
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"t  nil  iht*  HtiniuM  of  g^suniitry  Hnd  iirtthiuGtic  iu^  a^ 
4it^^*  jr'i^*""~>i  '^li'^  ^iiHt  tho  kw  of  (HiiiLtiKiictJOD  do<Ni  no 

I  lb  unml  |»r*iiiilnmii  illnHtnaiim  b  the  prop 

lil^h,  ho  «»^>'i^  t'liiinot  till  t^uA  by  thlft  Ukt,     It  ia  ob 

*,  UmiI  H  iHift  ;  «iifi1  tinit  Ihvrohttxt  it  m  im  lUjalytic  ] 

I   I  Ml   H»  my   **  7  t  1^  M'tk  «ifciH]uii]  to  13:"  but  thi^t 

HitvHi^   1 1  mil  7  *  d  lilip  nob  7  ^  ^  (tbnt  u  thitig  ia  ^ 


wluit  M  li^  i  ill  nt^ioi  WMidi^  Ihii  |4iiri»)itt«t«  ^tiiioquid  to  12)  oontJ 
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be  no  mere  cmttributwi  to  philosophical  literature. 
It  must  be  no  mere  bringiDg  together  of  materiala 
for  some  other  hxiiid  to  arrange.  How  fond  most  of 
the  contributors  to  science  are  of  taklog  this  view 
of  th^ir  own  labours !  Modest  people  !  Ab  if  any 
one  would  thank  a  mason  who  should  say  to  him — 
"  There,  sir,  are  the  stones ;  you  can  now  build  your 
house  for  yourself!"  It  must  embrace  every  essen- 
tial  part  of  philosophy,  thoroughly  digested,  and 
etrictly  reasoned  out  as  a  harmonious  and  conBlsteut 
whole.  It  must  show  the  exa€t  point  where  every 
opinion  and  every  controversy  in  philosophy  takes 
off  from  the  tap-root  or  main  trunk  of  the  great  tree 
of  speculation.     The  disputants  themselves  never 


I 


mn  Hca  which  U  tnyolTOd.  cither  directly  or  indiretJtty,  either  proxi- 
mn%e]f  w  Pemotelj,  in  th^  cuaeuptioo  af  7  '^  5*  tbo  subject  of  the 
pfvpofidticm. 

Th»  &ot  It,  that  all  propositiuas  ex|>rovuig  lai^oaamvf  or  a  pHori 
ll^hs  Am  (utAlTtIo  or  neaolvent^  ;«id  that  macy  of  thein  aro,  at  tho 
fltsne  tfaue,  ampliftttvo.  Th^y  are  atiiplmtJve—thftt  U  to  lay,  they 
add  ioinotiuiig  to  our  knowledge — whenever  the  pretficate  b  wrapped 
up  in  iuch  profomid  latoocy  on  the  subjeet  n»  not  to  app^f^  to  be 
Invalred  in  it  alL  In  such  caseit  a  new  fxraeepiion  appears  to  ho 
added  to  the  subject  of  tbe  projiofiition  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  thia 
imw  conceptjon  haa  not  been  TesXly  added  to  the  sabJH&ct,  but  baa 
merely  been  fufced  out  of  it  by  a  strong  mtollectuaJ  ppeseure.  This 
Utenry  of  tbe  predicate  in  the  subject  seoiiii»  to  have  bewn  the  circum- 
BtJUict^  which  miided  Kant  in  hii  ai&oouDt  of  the  qQm^etie  jadgnients 
a  prpfri^und  in  bii  attempt  to  show  that  all  ^uc^h  propoaltluafi  \is- 
duding  the  g^eomctrii:^  aiiotns)  did  not  depend  for  their  necedtity  on 
thn  priBciplo  of  coptraudioiion.  In  regard  to  hja  deduetioa  of  the 
OAtogoiies  of  the  iinderstaadiiig^,  which  he  sets  forth  an  arnthetio 
judgmenta  a  pHoHj  our  present  liniita  permit  merely  this  remark  to 
b«  OUMJe,  that  tl^ese  ai%  either  aot  DeoeBiary  a  pn&ri  prindple?  of  in- 
t6l%o&eef  or^  If  they  are  m,  the  isiUnkm  of  eonimdif^tlon  miut  be 
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know  where  this  poiot  is*     And  thus,  in  its  explan'^ 
atory  matter^  it  aught  to  be  a  complete  History^  as 
well  as  a  complete  Body,  of  speculative  scieoce*    At 
the  very  least,  this  much  must  be  affirmed,  that  thei 
defective  coDditioo  of  philosophy  can  be  remedied, 
and  a  better  state  of  matters  brought  about,  only  by  j 
a  work  which  shall  comply  rigorously  with  both  the  I 
requisitions  laid  down  in  §  2. 


§  33-  Truth  will  geueraJlj  take  care  of  itself,  if  aj 
kmrndka  man  looks  vigilantly  and  conscientiously  after  the] 
iDg  truth  mn6  mte  fests  of  the  sci  en  ti  fi  c  reason .   Al  though  the  mere  I 


iiDpfwii?ie.  gemblance  of  truth — that  is,  the  ptausibiHties  of 
ordinary  thinking,  are  altogether  repugnant  to  rea- 
son, there  is  a  natural  affinity  between  truth  and 
reason  which  can  never  fail  to  bring  them  into 
contact  when  the  inquirer  knows  exactly  what  ha 
is  aiming  at,  and  is  determined  to  reach  it.  Real 
truth,  therefore,  is  attainable,  on  account  of  its  affi- 
nity to  right  reason  ;  and  if  a  man  has  reason,  hdl 
surely  can  use  it  rightly.  Therefore  no  plea  ii  avail* 
able  against  philosophy  on  the  ground  that  it  is  aa  ^ 
absolute  impracticability,  or  that  it  la  impossible  to 
bring  reason  into  haxniony  and  coincidence  wit 
truth. 


§  34.  But  the  right  use  of  reason  ?  That  ia  the 
siufiB  canon  questiou.  Here  is  where  the  difficulty  lies,  as  mos 
tiHofnuoD.  people  will  think.     Many  weary  nileB,  for  which 
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no  man  was  ever  one  whit  the  wiser,  have  been 
written  an  this  threadbare  theme.  The  following 
single  canon  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  a  reasoned  philosophy.  TIte  canon  of  all  pJiilo- 
Bophy :  "  AJUrm  nothing  except  what  is  enforced 
by  reason  as  a  necessary  truth^ — that  is,  as  a  truth 
the  supposed  reversal  of  whieh  would  involve  a 
coBtradictioQ ;  and  deny  nothing,  unlefis  its  affir- 
mation involves  a  contradiction— that  b,  contra- 
dicts some  necessary  truth  or  law  of  reason/'  Let 
this  rule  be  strictly  adhered  to^  and  dl  will  go  on 
well  in  philosophy.  Its  importance,  of  course, 
consists,  not  in  its  being  stated^  hnt  in  its  being 
practised, 

§  35.  With  regard  to  the  particular  scheme,  or 
Institute  of  metaphysics,  now  submitted  to  the 
public,  and  in  which  these  general  views  are  en- 
deavoured to  he  carried  into  effect,  this,  at  the 
outset^  may  be  premised,  that,  while  it  cannot 
disclaim  its  pretensions  to  be  both  true  and  rea- 
soned, without  arrogating  to  itself  a  modesty  for 
which  it  would  get  no  credit, — still  it  desires  to 
rest  its  claims  to  consideration  rather  on  the  cir* 
cumstance  that  it  is  a  system  of  demonstration^  than 
on  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  system  of  truth* 
If  it  ia  truer  than  other  systems,  it  is  so  only  because 
it  is  demonstratively  truer ;  and  if  they  are  falser 
than  it,  this  is  only  because  they  are  demonatra- 
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tively  falser*    If  the  element  of  demonstration  we 
subtracted,  there  cannot  be  &  doubt  thnt  many 
terns  would  appear  to  be  much  truer  than  ibis  one*] 


§  36*  The  general  character  of  this  syBtem  is,  that 
It  k  a  bed,*   it  is  a  body  of  necessary  truth*     It  itarte  f] 

ofnecswy 

*™i«iiiiom    ^S'®  proposition  wbich,  it  is  conceived,  is  an 

tial  axiom  of  aU  reason,  and  one  wbich  cannot 
denied    without   running  agaiust    a   cODtradicti<] 
The  axiom  may  not  be  self-evident  in  an  instant  ^ 
but  that,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  no  criterion.     A 
moderate  degree  of  reflection^  coupled  with  the  ol 
servations  by  which  the  proposition  is  enforced,  maj 
satisfy  any  one  that  its  nature  is  such  as  haa  bee 
stated*      From  thia   single  proposition  the  wbol 
system  is  deduced  in  a  series  of  demonstratioB 
each  of  which  professes  to  be  as  strict  aa  any  de 
monstration   in  Euclid,  while  the  whole  of  that 
taken  together  constitute  one  great  demonstratioi 
If  this  rigorous  neeessity  is  not  their  character  t<i 
the  very  letter j — if  there  is  a  single  weak  point  in 
the  system, — if  there  be  any  one  premiss  or  any 
one  conclusion  which  is  not  as  certain  aa  that  two_ 
and   two  make  four,  the  whole  scheme  falls  ta 
pieces,  and   must  be  given  up,  root  and  hranchi 
Everything  is  perilled  on  the  pretension  that  thf 
gcbeme  is  rigidly  demonstrated  throughout;  for 
philosophy  is  not  entitled  to  exist,  unless  it 
make  good  this  daim. 
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§  37*  A  trivkl  objectioBj  which  mnat  here  be 
noticedi  may  be  taJcen  to  tht  Bystem  on  the  ground  |j;';^^J^'* 
that  it  has  borrowed  from  mathetnatiea  a  method  ■^*^»f^'^ 

R^hich  is  not  applicable  to  philofiophy.    The  applica- 
ility  to  philoBopby  of  the  method  of  strict  demon- 
ration,  id  a  question  wbich  can  be  settled  only  by 
le  result-    If  the  application  is  found  upon  trial  to 
be  fiuc<;essful,  nothing  more  need  be  said  ;  if  un- 
successful^ no  argument  recorara ending  its  propriety 
can  be  of  any  avail,  and  no  argument  discounten- 
ancing its  adoption  can  be  of  any  use.     The  case  ia 
one  which  must  decide  itself;  and  the  point  is  a 
lot  which  calls  for  no  argument  in  the  abstract 
s  for  the  charge  that  philosophy  has  borrowed  the 
lethod  of  mathematics,  it  would  be  truer  to  say 
t  mathemalics,  being  a  le^  profound  science,  and 
ierefore  susceptible  of  a  much  earlier  maturity, 
stolen,  by  anticipation,  the  proper  method  ot 
pbiJoBophy.     It  is  rather  too  much  that  one  narrow 
tion  of  human  thought  should  be  allowed  to  mo- 
poiise  the  whole,  and  only,  method  of  uttiveraal 


{J  38,  The  student  will  find  that  the  system  here 
Dtbmitted  to  his  attention  is  of  a  very  polemical  The  poiami* 
aaracter — more  bo,  he  may  imagine,  than  is  con-"f**»i-«y»' 
Rtent  with  the  nature  of  a  scheme  which  looks 
aly  to  truths  and   to  its  own  exhibition  of  it, 

L>uhling  itself  with  no  other  considerationa*     This 


point  shall  now  obtam  a  lull  ehiddatkiD ;  for  tbe 
discuasLon  enables  tts  to  expkiii  ^aosutly  the  olijeet 
or  boaneis  of  phiXodophjr. 


§  S9.  Tkb  system  k  in  the  highest  degree  polemic 
Why  phiitj-  cal ;  and  why  ?  Because  philosophy  exists  only  to 
^^l^^'  ^^^''^'^^  t^^  inadvertencies  of  man  s  ordLuaiy  tUink- 
^^ufeT  ^%'  S^^  ^^  ^^  Giber  mission  to  fulfil ;  no  other 
oi  aniiuitf}  object  to  Overtake  \  no  other  business  to  do*  If  man 
natumllj  thinkB  aright,  he  need  not  be  taught  to 
think  aright.  If  he  is  already^  and  without  an  ofTort^ 
in  possession  of  the  truth,  he  does  not  require  to  he 
put  in  possession  of  it.  The  occupation  of  pbilo* 
sophy  is  gone :  her  office  is  staperfluous ;  there  is 
nothing  for  her  to  put  hand  to.  Therefore  plulo- 
Bophj  assume%  and  must  assume^  that  man  does  not 
naturally  think  arightj  but  must  be  taught  to  do  so ; 
that  truth  does  not  come  to  hini  spontaneously,  but 
must  be  brought  to  him  by  Lis  own  exertions.  But 
if  man  does  not  naturally  think  aright^  he  must 
think,  we  shaJl  not  say  wrongly — (for  that  implies 
mah'ee  prepensej^hnt  inadvertently;  and  if  truth 
be  not  his  inheritance  by  naturej — if  he  hm  to  work 
for  it,  as  he  must  for  all  his  other  bread, — then  tlia 
nattTe  oocupant  of  his  mind,  his  birthright  suooes- 
sion,  must  be,  we  shall  not  say  ftilsehood— (for  that, 
too,  implies  mah'a  prepense) — but  it  must  be  error. 
The  original  dowry,  then,  of  universal  man  b 
inadvertency  and  error*     This  assumption  is  the 
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grouTtd  and  odIj  justification  of  the  existence  of 
philosophy. 


§  40.  If  authority  were  of  any  avail  in  matters  of 
iir©  speculation,  abundaDt  evidence,  though  not,  Thu  wiuht 
odeed,  of  the  dearest  or  most  unfaltering  character  «■><■!/ i>fuv< 
for  what  is  clear  or  unfaltering  in   philosophy  I)  ]^]'3j^^*' 
[light  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  what  m  here 
advanced  as  the  proper  and  sole  object  of  philo- 
sopby.     But  it  will  be  time  enough  to  call  these 
I      witnesses  into  court  when  our  statement  is  denied, 
or  when  it  has  been  Bhown  that  philosophy  has, 

I  or  can  have,  any  other  end  in  view  than  the  recti- 
Gcatton  of  Uie  inadvertendea  of  man  s  spontaneous 


I 


§  41.  This  ciroumRtEnce — namelyj  that  philosophy 
exists  only  to  put  right  the  over&ights  of  common  Th#i^irtJ 
"hinking— fendei's  her  polemical,  not  by  choice,  but  ^^^\^^  p^**^ 
>y  nece.'?sity,      She  would  gladly  avoid  all  fault-  ^\'Siy 
nding;  but  she  cannot  help  herself.     She  is  con- **^'*' 
troversial  as  the  very  tenure  and  vindication  of  her 
existence  ;  for  how  can  she  correct  the  slips  of  com- 
mon opinion^  the  oversights  of  natural  thinking,  ex- 
cept by  controverting  them  I 

§  i2.  To  obviate  the  charge  of  disrespect  which 

•  ]>«0Cftrtia  *nd  oUiers,  by  laying  domu  doubi  oi  t*     ^    ^ -^  ry 
C 
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migbt  otherwise  be  brought  against  tbe  philosopbef 

fbichMgt    for  holding  veiy  cheap  the  spontaneous  judgmeats 
b?m*  m^^  ^^  manbindj  it  may  b©  proper  to  mentioQ  that  it  h 
fSiSoMphy'    ^^^  '^^^^^  natural  modes  of  thinking  which  he  findii 
or  ber  poiem^  fault  with,  mucb  more  than  it  is  theirs.  He  is  dealing 
i*r,  obvitttfld.  directly  only  with  himselL    He  is  directly  corr&csttii^' 
only  his  own  customary  oversights.    It  is  only  indi- 
rectly, and  on  the  presumption  that  other  people  are 
implicated  in  the  same  transgressions, — faults,  how- 
ever,  which  he  takes  home  more  especially  to  himself^ 
beeaiase  he  has  no  direct  knowledge  of  them  except 
within  his  own  bosom^  —  that  he  challenges,  and 
ventures  to  infer  that  he  is  rectifying  their  inadvert- 
ent thinking  as  well  as  his  own.    Let  this  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  once  for  all.     The  philosopher 
labours  just  as  much  as  other  people  do  under  all 
the  infirmities  incident  to  popular  opinion.     He  is 
not  one  whit  more  exempt  from  the  failings  which 
he  points  out,  and  endeavours  to  put  rlghtj  than  any 
of  hia  neighbours  are.    His  quarrel  is  not  with  them ; 
it  is  with  himself — a  subject  which  he  is  not  only 
entitled,  but  which  he  is  hound  to  reform  and  coeree 
as  rigorously  as  he  can, 

§  43.  But  further,  it  wiU  be  observed  that  thb 
^iuitem    system  is  antagonistic,  not  only  to  natural  thinking, 
but,  moreover,  to  many  a  point  of  psychological 
doctrina    This,  too,  is  inevitable.    Psychology,  or 
I  "  the  science  of  the  human  mind,"  instead  of  at- 


tD  psycho- 
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tempting  to  correct,  doei  all  in  her  powar  to  ratify,  I 
the  madvertent  deliverances  of  ordinary  thought, —  J 
to  prove  them  to  be  right  Hence  psychology  must^ 
of  necessity,  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  castigation 
which  h  doled  out  and  directed  upon  common  and 
natural  opinion.  It  woold  be  well  if  thia  could  be 
avoided  ;  but  it  camiot  Philosophy  must  either 
forego  her  existence,  or  carty  on  her  operations 
corrective  of  ordinary  thinking,  and  subversive  of 
psychological  science.  It  is^  indeed,  only  by  acci- 
dent that  philosophy  is  iaimical  to  psychology ;  it  is 
because  psychology  is  the  abettor  and  aooomplice  of 
Gommou  opinion  after  the  od  ;  but  in  reference  to 
natural  thinking,  she  is  essentially  controversiaL 
Philosophy,  however,  is  bound  to  deal  much  more 
rigorously  and  sternly  with  the  doctrines  of  psycho- 
logy than  with  the  spontaneous  judgments  of  un- 
thinking man,  because  while  these  in  themselves  are 
mere  oversights  or  inadvertencies,  psychology  con- 

Iverta  them  into  downright  falsities  by  stamping 
|hem  with  the  ccuntersign  or  vrnp^imatur  of  a  spa- 
eious,  though  spurious,  science.  In  the  occasional 
cases,  moreover^  in  which  psychology  instead  of 
ratifying,  endeavours  to  rectify  the  inadvertencies  of 
popular  thinkings  it  shall  be  shown,  In  the  course  of 
this  work,  that,  so  far  from  being  raccessfulj  she 
only  makes  matters  worse,  by  complicating  the  ori- 
gijial  error  with  a  new  contradiction,  and  someUmea 
[^ith  several  new  ones^  of  her  own  creation. 
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These  remarks  may  be  sufficieot  to  Bxplain,  out! 

also  to  justify,  the  polemical  character  of  this  wodu 
It  carries  on  a  warfare  by  compulsion,  not  assuredlj 
by  choice.  So  Boon  as  man  is  boT^  with  tnie  and 
correct  notioBB  about  himself  and  all  other  thiBgi^ 

philosophy  will  take  her  departure  from  the  world, 
for  she  will  be  no  longer  needed, 

§  44?,  To  prevent,  then,  any  mistake  as  to  the  06- 
fjeet^  or  purpose f  or  business  of  philoBopby,  let  it  be 
''  again  distinctly  announced  that  the  object  of  philo* 
aophy  is  the  correction  of  the  inadvertencies  of  ordi- 
nary thinking ;  and  as  tbcse  inadvertencies  are  gene* 
rally  confirmed,  and  never  corrected^  by  p^chology, 
and  are  thus  converted  from  oversights  into  some- 
thing worse,  it  is  further  the  business  of  philosophy 
to  refute  psychology.  This  is  whai  philosophy  h^ 
to  do. 


§  4i6.  But  thiSj  though  an  essential,  is  only  the 

ito  p^^iativ*    negative  part  of  the  business  of  philosophy.     In 

mofttdi*^      rectifying  the  inadvertencies  of  popular  thought, 

^^h>Self  ^^^  *^  subverting  their  abetment  by  psychology, 

philosophy  must,  of  course,  substitute  something  in 

their  place.    Yes;  and  that  something  is  TButh — 

so  that  the  object,  the  husinesSj  the  design,  the  pUT- 

pose  of  philosophy,  fully  stated,  is  this,  which  may 

be  laid  down  as  the  Definitio7i  of  metjciphyBic: 

"Metaphyaic  is  the  substitution  of  true  ideas — that 
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of  nece^aiy  truths  of  reason — in  the  place  of  the 
o^rersights  of  popular  opinion  and  the  errors  of  psy- 
chological  science/^    That  seetns  a  plain  enough 
statement,  and  it  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  which  many  people  ha\^a  professed  tbemselvea 
I      puzzled,  —  What  are  metaphysics?     This  dGfini- 
I      tion  is  only  a  more  special  and  explicit  restatement 
of  the  defiDition  of  philoeophy  given  in  §  5.     It 
should  be  remarked  that  at  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
j      gress,  and  ever  as  its  course  becomes  clearer,  the 
^definition  of  philosophy  admits  of  being  laid  down 
^■n  terms  more  and  more  definite.    Its  opening  defi- 
nition is  always  of  necessity  the  least  definite ;  and 
the  definition  now  given  is  not  the  most  definite 
that  the  suljject  admits  of.     Indeed,  it  cannot  be 
understood,   except  in  a  geneml  way,  until  the 
I      true  ideas— the  necessaij  truths  of  reason,  here 
referred  to — have  been  exhibited  ;   but  that  caji 
^be   done  only  in  the  Institutes  themselves.      The 
^^resent  definition,  however,  may  eerve  to  let  peo- 
ple know  precisely  wlmt  philosophy  or  metaphysio 
^■ftroposes — what  the  instigating  motives  of  specu- 
Pfttive  inquiry  are ; — and  it  may  also  ierve  to  clear 
people  s  heads  of  the  confusing  notion  that  meta^ 
physic  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  vaguely  oomrertiblel 
with  what  is  called  "the  science  of  the  human  mind/' 
,      and  has  got  for  its  object,— nobody  knows  what^ 
j     — some  hopeless  inquiry  about  "  faculties^"  and  all 
that  sort  of  rubbish*     This  must  all  come  down^, 
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when  philosophy,  who  ha»  hitherto  been  going 
about  like  an  operative  out  of  employmetit,  aeek- 
ing  work  and  finding  ootie,  is  pat  in  a  &ir  way 
of  obtainiDg  a  livelihood  by  having  discoirered 
her  proper  vocation,  and  got  something  definite 
to  do, 

§  46-  The  reason  ^vhy  philosophy  takes  in  haoil 

iTftjf  ptiiifwo*  the  work  specified  in  the  definition  above,  sdarcd? 

phyiind*r.  ... 

requires  to  be  insisted  on,  or  even  pointed  out.  No 
reaaon  need  be  given  why  truth  should  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  error  in  the  mind  of  man,  except 
the  reason  that  the  comer-in  is  truth,  and  the  goer- 
out  is  error. 


§  47.   What  the  object  of  philosophy  is  having 
'  if*M«ph«ii*(i-  been  explained,  and  why  this  is  her  object  havine 

pliy  ^UW  to  V  O 

wjrtt.  Ad-  been  stated,  it  now  remains  to  be  shown  hmi}  philo- 
^k^»^a  ^phy,  or,  at  least,  how  tMs  philosophy,  goes  to  work 
^mZi!^~  in  compassing  her  end.  Adhering  rigorously  ta  the 
canon  laid  down  in  §  34,  philosophy  convicts  the 
natural  opinions  of  man  of  being  contradictoiy. 
It  wouldj  indeed,  be  in  the  highest  degree  pr^ 
sumptuous  in  philosophy  to  challenge  the  ordinaij 
opinions  of  mankind  if  they  were  not  con  trad  ictorjj 
because,  in  that  case,  they  would  probably,  or  at  all 
events  they  might  possibly,  be  correct,  and  philo- 
eophy,  at  the  best,  would  be  merely  supplanting  one 
set  of  probabilities  by  another  set.    Not  only,  there- 
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ir©,  must  philoaophj  in  eonsisteney  with  her  own 
canon,  convict  natural  thinking  of  being  contradic- 
torj,  but  her  procedure  would  be  arrogant  and  irra- 
ional  in  the  extreme,  unless  she  wore  able  to  pro- 
nounce this  sentence,  doing  so  nnder  the  authority 
of  the  necessary  Reason  itself.     Each  deliverance, 
then,  of  ordinary  thinking  contradicts  some  neces- 
sary  law  or  truth  of  all  reason^     Thia  is  shown,  not 
by  any  roundabout  argument,  but  by  directly  con- 
fronting the  natural  opinions  of  man  with  the  neces- 
iaiy  truths  or  laws  which   they  contradict.    This 
consideration  determines  the  following  arrangement 
The  necessary  truths  or  laws  of  all  reaaon  are  laid 
down  in  a  series  of  distinct  propositions;  and  facing 
each  of  these  propositions  is  laid  down  in  a  counter- 
proposition^  the  contradictory  inadverttjncy  of  ordi- 
nary  opinion ,  so  that  we  can  always  play  them  off 
against  each  other,  and  know  exactly  what  we  are 
dealing  with,  what  we  are  contending /or,  and  what 
we  are  contending  against    It  will  always  be  found 
that  the  psychological  doctrine  on  any  particular 
point  coincides^  either  wholly  or  partially  (generally 
whollyj  or  very  nearly  so),  with  the  contradictory 
[    inadvertency  of  ordinary  thought,  and  therefore  the 
^Bounter-propositions  will  be  seen  to  represent  faith- 
^ftdly  the  erroneous  teachings  of  psychologyj  as  well 
as  the  inadvertent  decisions  of  common  opinion, 
Proposition  and  countar-propcsltion  are  the  two 
hinges  of  the  system. 
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§  4S.  The  propositione  and  theix  demanstraiioiis 
f^crUiv»*  constitute  the  text  or  Btaple  of  the  book.  Tfitse  fife 
■j^»*«*  the  " Institutes  of  Metaphy^a"  The  first  propoei- 
fw  to  nwfc.  ^Iq^  only  is  laid  down  as  axiomatic  without  any 
demonstration.  Each  proposition  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  observations  and  f^planatiorm^  which  are 
designed  to  clear  up  any  obscurities  and  to  remote 
any  difficulties  which  may  be  felt  to  attach  to  the 
main  propositions  of  the  work,  whether  in  thought 
or  in  expression,  and  to  supply  such  critical  ami 
historical  notices  as  may  be  deemed  espedienU 
These  commeots  are,  of  course,  of  a  less  rigorous 
character  than  the  Institutes  themsdves.  They  ana 
probably  not  so  complete  as  they  might  be ;  but,  ia 
general,  it  will  be  found  that  they  indicate  with 
etifficient  precision  the  points  where  the  larger 
often  where  the  lesser  controvemes  of  philc 
take  off  from  the  tap-root  or  main  stem* 
counter-propositions  could  not  always,  or  inde 
often,  be  placed  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  pr 
positions,  for  various  good  reasons.  They 
their  places  among  the  observations  and  expl 
tionSj  and  by  them  they  are  cleared  up,  in  so  far  j 
any  elucidation  is  thought  necessary  It  will 
observed  that  the  eounter-propositionSj  occupyii 
at  each  poiut  an  antagonist  position  to  the  proj 
tions,  form  a  very  consistent  scheme  of  appoff 
truth*  The  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  contradicts  i 
necessary  truth  or  principle  of  reason  at   eTery 
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But  if  any  one  thinks  otherwisej  he  ha^  here 
mt  to  bis  hand  a  perfectly  cohereot  scheme 
of  psychological  doctrine  and  of  coromon  opin- 
ion.  He  can  embrace  it  if  he  likes,  and  abjure  the 
true  metaphyiic  altogether*  He  will  find  that  truth 
and  ef rnr  are  earned  out  stmidtaBeousty  on  parallel 
linea    He  can  make  hi»  choice  between  them. 

§  49*  From  this  method  of  pioeednre,  it  is  con- 
ned that  the  following  advantage  will  accrue.  AavuitaeM' 
reader  will  perceive,  at  each  stage  of  hia  pro-  *i^- 
grass,  which  doctrine  is  right  and  which  wrong* 
He  will  thoroughly  understand  eaoh,  through  ita 
contrast  with  the  other.  He  will  remark,  not  only 
what  he  is  recommended  to  accept,  but  what  he  is 
recommended  to  give  up.  The  incompatibility  of 
the  two  opinions — the  speculative  and  the  common 
— wiU  be  obvious ;  and  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  con- 
ciliation of  ordinary  thinking,  or  '^  common  eense," 
as  it  is  gometimes  rather  abusively  called,  aud  phi- 
losophy, can  be  very  well  effected  by  the  former 
giving  in  her  submis^on  to  the  decisions  of  the 
compQlaory  reason. 


g  50*  A  system  which,  on  any  subject,  and  mora 
particularly  on  a  subject  like  this,  contents  itself  niiiiivnt. 
with  merely  laying  down  the  true  or  correct  doctrine  ag«inwa«ir 
on  any  point,  does  only  half  its  work,  and  that  half  ^^""^  ^* 
very  imperfectly ;  because  the  wrong  opinion^  not 
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being  distinctly  brought  forward  and  expressly  oon- 
troverted,  still  retains  possession  of  the  etudeni's 
mindj  occupy iog  it  all  the  more  inveterate ly,  be- 
cause it  occupies  it  obscurely.  Indeed,  in  such  a 
case  the  two  positions^  not  being  contrasted^  are  not 
seen  to  be  incompatible.  They  still  coexist,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  d either  can  be  said  properly  to 
exist,  or  to  have  a  dear  and  vigorous  standing  in 
the  mind*  The  wrong  opinion  being  combated,  but 
only  in  a  vague  and  very  inexplicit  manner,  loees 
the  force  and  vigour  of  its  previous  authority ;  while 
the  right  opinion,  being  clouded  by  the  obscore 
presence  of  the  wrong  one,  and  oppressed  by  its 
secret  efforts  to  regain  its  former  ascendancy^  is 
enfeebled  where  it  shines,  and  shorn  of  its  brigbtest 
and  most  fructifying  rays.  This  obscure  and  in- 
definite confiict  between  right  and  wrong  opiBton» 
between  speculative  and  ordinary  thinking,  is  the 
cause  and  origin  of  all  scepticism,  or  pbilosophical 
indecision, 


§  5L  The  neglectj  moreover,  to  lay  dowB  in  dis- 
Genendun-  tinct  tcfms  this  opposition  between  the  right  and 
or»j«tmiuiii  the  wrong,  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  generally 
unintelligible  character  of  metaphysics,  and  ser^res 
to  account  for  nearly  all  their  obscurities.  Even  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  philosophy 
may  satisfy  any  one  that  the  neglect  to  place  tha 
truths  to  be  learned  in  prominent  and  conspicuotis 
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contmst  with  the  errors  to  be  relitiqiiifihed^  has  been 
the  cause,  for  the  most  part,  of  tke  uniotelHgibility 
of  all  previous  speoulatioiis.     Why  are  the  PlatouiG 
I      '*  ideal"  gonerally  UDintelllgible ?    Simply  becauge 
Plato  has  not  told  us  diatiactly,  amd  because  bo  one 
li     knows  exa43tly,  what  natural  opinion  this  doctrln© 
I      was  advanced  to  controTert*    W  hy  is  the  umca  sub- 
I     siantia  of  Spinoza,  still  without  a  meaaing  ?    For 
^brecLsely  the  same  reason.      We  do  not  ejcactly 
^Btnow  what  popular  delusion  it  stands  opposed  to. 
^Wby  are  the  "monads  "  of  LeibnitZj  and  the  *'  pre- 
established  harmony  ^^  of  the  same  philosopher^  still 
without  a  key,  or  provided  only  with  one  which  will 
not  fit  the  wards  of  the  lock  ?    Just  because  he  has 
not  shown  us  distinctly  what  inadvertencies  of  com- 
moQ  thought  these  doctrines  were  designed  to  take 
the  place  of.     Why  is  Hegel  impenetrable^  almost 
throtighout,  as  a  mountain  of  adamant?    Because 
he  has  nowhere  sat  before  us  and  explained  the  pre- 
I     valent  errors  whichj  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
^■rary,  he  may^  like  a  gigantic  boa-constrictor,  be 
^■rushing  within  his  folda     He  may  be  breaking 
^%very  bone  in  their  body  in  his  stringent  circumvo- 

Ilutions,  but  we  do  not  know  that ;  for  he  treats  us 
m  no  observations  bearing  directly,  or  even  bearing 
kmotely^  on  the  natural  opinions  which  his  doc- 
pines  are,  no  doubt,  in  some  obscure  and  unex- 
l^lained  fashion  of  their  own,  intended  to  subvert. 
Thii  negligence,  or  onussionj  confirms  the  truth  of 
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wbat  ha«  been  pomted  out  as  the  retarding  cause  < 
philo^opbj^  namely,  a  loose  grasp,  an  indistmct  pe 
ception,  of  it^  leading  priuciplesj  of  its  very  al| 
bet — Bn  imperfect  apprebeosioo  of  the  work  it  ] 
to  do,  of  the  object  It  proposed  to  overtake ;  for" 
sureljj  if  these  speculators  had  hnotcn  wkat  thai 
work  or  object  was,  they  wotdd  have  said  what  it 
was,  and  moreover  they  would  have  d&ne  it. 
on  this  topic  they  are  either  silent,  or  speak  will 
such  uncertain  utterance  that  they  migbt  as  we 
have  been  dumb.      Hence, — men  of  the  hig^itk 
genius  though  they  were^  and 

**  Serene  (^eaiora  of  immortal  things,'* 

they  have  left  behind  them  legacies^  the  valofi 
of  which  is  greatly  impaired  by  their  frequ€ 
incomprehensibilitjj  which,  again^  is  attributablt 
almost  entirelyj  to  the  circumstance  that  they 
in  hand  only  one-half  of  their  proper  work.  Thi 
may  have  given  us  truths — they  no  doubt  did  m  j 
but  truths  are  unintelligiblej  or  nearly  so,  iinlesis 
when  contrasted  with  their  opposing  errors,  and 
these  they  kept  studiously  out  of  view*  Hence^  to 
speak  in  a  general  way  of  these,  and  of  many  ot 
philosophical  writers,  they  are  not  to  he  under§ 
or  if  understood,  it  is  not  by  any  light  which  th€ 
themselves  supply,  but  by  a  lamp  which  the  readc 
must  find  and  trim  for  himself,  and  bring  with  him 
to  the  research.    The  only  light  of  every  truth  m  i% 
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contrasting  error ;  and,  therefor®,  *^  ^h^  contempla- 
tion and  exhibition  of  tmtbj  a  phiiosopher  nhould 
take  special  care  not  to  keep  himself  too  loftily 
aloof  &om  the  a^ntemplation  atid  exhibition  of 
error,  as  theae  proad  spirits,  Plato,  Spinoga,  Leibnitz, 
and  Hegelj  most  undoubtedly  did,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  profound  disquisitions,  and  to  the 
loss  of  mankind,  who,  had  their  method  been  dififer- 
ent,  might  have  profited  morelargelyby  their  wisdom. 


El  §  52,  This  system,  thereforej  attempts  to  pursue  a 
jKSereot  and  less  lofty  course.  In  endeavouring  to ' 
make  truth  understood,  it  relies  chiefly  on  the  illu-  JjJ^Ji;^^^'^^ 
pination  which  truth  may  receive  from  being  placed  ^*^' 
m  strong  and  clear  contrast  with  error*  It  seta  oflF 
the  true  by  the  aid  of  the  opposing  false.  This  con- 
sideration has  prompted  the  somewhat  novel  method 
of  *' proposition"  and  '^counter-propoaition" — a  me- 
thod which  seems  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  mode 
of  procednre  Ln  dealing  with  purely  speculative  mat- 
ters, as  carrying  with  it  certain  decided  advantages 
in  the  way  of  general  intelligibilityj  and  of  putting 
an  end  to  all  scepticism,  vacillation,  or  indecision 
of  opinion  on  philosophical  topics ;  while  the  other 
ethod,  which  merely  plans  the  e^sbibition  of  truth, 
1  not  tlie  counter-eibibition  of  error,  fails  in  all 
mportant  particulars. 


§  53,  Thia  institute  of  metaphysic  is  divided  into 
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three  main  sections^ — an  arraQgement  wMch  will 
raquLre  some  explanation,  gbowing  not  only  ita 
a™*'*^**'  general  and  convenient,  Lut  its  essential  and  im- 
^Sid'^Md  arbitrarj  character.  In  philosopby,  nothing  ia  leB 
wutifti,  to  the  discretion  of  an  in  dividual  thinker.  His 
whole  arrangement,  every  step  which  he  takeSp 
must  be  necesBitated,  not  chosen*  It  must  be  pre- 
scribed and  enforced  by  the  object  iteelli  not  by  his 
way  of  viewing  it.  Accordingly,  the  an-angametii 
now  alluded  to  is  one  which  chooses  and  fixes  itself 
BB  the  only  possible  arrangement  in  its  leading  fea- 
tures, whatever  modifications  its  details  may  undergo 
at  the  hands  of  &ubsequent  inquirers*  But  this 
matter  will  require  a  good  deal  of  elucidatioiii 
which  is  supplied  in  the  following  §  §,  54-62^  in 
which  the  general  sections  of  our  subject,  and  their 
order,  are  laid  out 

§  64.  From  what  has  been  already  said  about  the 

ThBwetidii    principles  or  first  elements  of  philosophy  beiBgr  the 

fopifimtur-    last  to  show  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a 

mi'yT^iiT  science  which  naturally  comes  to  ns  md  foremoxL 

^^         The  difficulty  is,  so  to  turn  round  the  whole  boge 

machinery  as  to  get  its  heginmng  towards  ua     But 

what  is  the  end  which  comeR  to  ub  first,  but  wbich  we 

must  so  turn  round  as  to  make  it  revolve  away  from 

us^  and  come  to  us  last  ?    It  lb  this — announced  is 

the  form  of  a  question — What  is  truth  ?    ITiis  is  in 

iiselfihe  last  or  ultimate ;  but  to  it^  it  ia  adwaya  the 
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first  or  pTOximate  question  of  philoeophy.     The  Lm- 

toediate  answer  wliicb  moyas  away  this  question, 

_atid  so  causes  the  whole  structure  to  turn  on  its 

pivoti  is  this :  Truth  is — what  m    Whatever  ahsa- 

lUhj  iSj  is  trua  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that, 
answer  instantly  raises  the  question,  But  whAii 

r/  That  question  caUj  at  present,  receive  no 
answer  except  an  evadve  one*  Its  turn  has  not  yet 
come.  It  must  *'  bide  ita  tima/*  It  must  be  turned 
away  from  us,  or,  like  a  ma^,  it  must  be  taken  off 
and  laid  aside.  But  its  announcement  proclaima 
and  fixes  one  great  section  of  philosophy — the  divi- 
sion which  has  for  its  object  the  problem,  What  is 
true  beiDg — ^absoIute  existence  I  This  branch  of 
the  science  is  usually  and  rightly  denominated 
Ontolooy  (Xrfyof  rm  hm&P  —  the  soieoce  of  that 
which  truly  is). 


§  $^.  The  preliminary  business  of  philosophy  is,  as 
\  been  said,  so  to  turn  round  her  whole  array  of  ummi b* 
luastions  as  to  make  the  first  last,  and  the  last  first :  ;«'^'^«  ^^f 
ad  this  she  (^n  accomplish  only  by  finding  such  ^^!^, 
aswers  as  may  serve  to  send  the  questions  away  JIjJy?tlS3 
om  her  without^  in  any  degree,  resolving  them.  n^^iV  "^^ 
Their  solution  can  commeDce  only  when  the  whole  ewi'inurdv. 
revolution  is  effected,  and  when  that  which  natu- 
rally comes  last  has  been  made  to  come  firsts  and 
conversely ;  because  the  questions  which  are  mode^  to 
come  fiist  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the 
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Bolution  of  those  whicb  naturaUy  com©  first ; 
therefore,  the  latter  canDot  be  entertaiciad  until  \ 
the  former  have  been  disposed  of.     Each  answer,  at  I 
it  wards  off  its  own  question,  mtiBt  a^lwaysbe  of  sttcti 
a  character  as  to  britig  round  a  new  question  into 
view.     This  is  exemplified  id  the  case  of  the  answer  j 
which  wards  off  the  general  problem  of  ontology. 
The  questlo&j  in  its  shortest  form,  is^  What  is  t  JUid  j 
the  parrying  answer  is — ^Vhat  is,  is  what  ts  knaun. 
But  that  answer,  while  it  Bends  away  from  us,  tit 
the  mean  timej  the  ontological  qaestion,  inetantlj  i 
brings  before  us  a  new  question,  or  rather  new 
section  of  questions — this  ;  But  what  is  kuown^  and  | 
what  is  knowing  ?    This  movement  determines  an* 
other  whole  section  of  philosophy ;  indeed,  it  com-  , 
pletes  the  revolutlonj   or  at  lesuet   we  have    now  I 
merely  to  find  out  the  truly  first  question  in  regard  I 
to  knowing  and  the  known,  to  have  before  us  the 
true  beginning,  the  really  proximate  question   of 
philosophy.    This  division  explores  and  escplains  tbej 
laws  both  of  knowing  and  of  the  known — in  otfaiir| 
wordsj  the  conditions  of  the  conceivable  ;  laying  onl 
the  necessary  laws,  as  the  laws  of  all  knowing,  and  I 
all  thinking,  and  the  contingent  laws  as  the  laws  of 
our  knowing  and  of  our  thinking.     This  section 
the  science  is  properly  termed  the  epistemolog  f — ^1 
the  doctrine  or  theory  of  knowing,  just  as  ontok 
is  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  being  (\^t  i^r 
— the  science  of  true  knowing)*     It  answeis 
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general  queatioti,  "What  is  kDOwiug  and  the 
known  I " — -or  more  shortly^  "  What  is  knowledge  ?  ** 
The  ontology  cannot  be  approached,  or  even  looked 
at|  until  thiB  division  has  been  thorouglily  explicated. 

^B  §  56«  These,  then,  are  the  two  main  branches  of 
^H|>ur  science*  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  declare  wfutt  Epitumtthff^ 
^■b^ — ^ia  other  words,  cannot  get  a  footing  on  ontology  J^'j;^J,"j;;^y'^ 
f     until  we  have  ascertained  what  is  knot^t — in  other  i*^^*****^*, 

wordgj  until  we  have  exhausted  all  the  details  of  a 
^^  thorough  and  systematic  epistemology.  It  may  be 
^■doubtful  whether  we  can  get  a  footing  on  ontology 
even  then.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  cannot  pass  to  the 
problem  of  absolute  existencOp  except  through  the 
portals  of  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  knowledge. 
Because  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  say  what 
is,  unless  we  have  at  least  attempted  to  know  what 
is  J  and  we  are  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  know 
what  is,  until  we  have  thoroughly  examined  and 
resolved  the  question — What  is  the  me^ibg  of  to 
know  f  What  is  knowledge  I  What  is  knowing 
and  the  known  ?  Until  these  questions  be  Miawered, 
it  ia  Ymn  and  futile  to  say  that  absolute  exiitaDoe  b 
that  which  u  knmmk 


g  67.  Butevenafterthequestionsof  theepistemo- 
'  logy  liAve  been  resolved — even  after  aU  the  laws  of  ^^^  ^„ 
knowledge  hare  been  explored  and  laid  out— are  we  SV^iSS^^w'^ 
in  a  whit  better  poaition  to  take  up  and  answer  the  w£°  bot!* 
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queetion^ — Wltat  is  ?  We  are  in  a  aomewhat  better 
poBitioQ  ;  but  our  approach  to  outologj  is  siiU  fenoed 
a&d  obstructed  by  a  most  batUiog  eoBsidenitioii, 

which  is  thia : 

§  53>  Absolute  Being  may  be,  very  poseiblyi  tiiat 
which  we  are  igaoraut  of.  Our  ignorance  ia  exoee- 
sire — ^it  is  far  more  extensive  than  our  knowledga 
This  is  unquestionable.  After  we  have  fixed,  then, 
the  meaning,  the  conditions,  the  limits,  the  object^ 
and  the  Dapacities  of  knowledge,  it  still  seems  quitt 
possible,  indeed  highly  probable,  that  absolute  exis- 
tence may  escape  us,  by  throwing  itself  under  tlie 
cover,  or  within  the  pale,  of  our  ignoranoe.  We 
may  be  altogether  ignorant  of  what  is,  and  xoif 
thus  be  unable  to  predicate  auythiDg  at  all  about  ti 
This  is  a  most  confounding  obstacle  to  our  advanoa 
It  has  indeed^  as  yet^  brought  every  inquirer  to  the 
dust,  and  thrown  back  every  foot  that  has  attempted 
•?  to  scale  the  hitherto  unbreached  and  apparently  im- 
pregnable fastnesses  of  ontology.  Before  comnaeno- 
ing  our  operations,  therefore,  it  will  be  prudent  and 
necessary  to  hold  a  council  of  war. 


§  59,  This  difficulty  is  to  be  surmounted,  not  by 
denying  or  blinking  our  ignorancej  but  by  faciiig  it ; 

„„    and  the  only  way  of  facing  it,  ii  by  instituUng  an 

ffi^3'''^  inquiry  into  its  nature.  We  must  examine  and  fir 
luh^JL  what  ignorance  is — ^wbat  we  are,  and  can  be,  igno- 
rant ofp    And  thus  we  are  thrown  upon  an  entifdj 
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dh,  constituting  aa  mtermediate  sectian 
pDiioidpliy  which  we  term  the  AGKOIOLOGT,  or 
theory  of  ignoratiGe  {Xuyof  rij*  Syifom, — the  theory  of 
tf  lie  ignorance).  The  result  of  this  reiearch  is  given 
out  in  its  proper  place  in  these  InBtitutes. 


ten 


§  60.  Now  our  course  is  pretty  dear,  and  our  way 
made  itraight  before  us.  The  epistemology  has 
fixed  what  aloue  any  intelligence  om  know.  The 
agnoiology  hm  fixed  what  aloDe  any  intelligence 
can  be  ignorant  of — consequently  Absolute  Exist- 
ence being  either  that  which  we  know,  or  that  which 
we  are  ignorant  of  (and  it  shall  be  damouatrated 
that  there  is  no  other  alternative),  it  muBt  respond 
either  to  the  result  of  the  epistemology,  or  to  the 
reiult  of  the  agnoiology.     But  if  the  result  of  the 

itsteiDology,  and  the  result  of  the  agnoiology  are 
eoix^ddent  (and  their  coincidence  shall  be  demon- 
itrated),  then  it  matters  not  whether  Absolute  Be- 
ing be  that  which  we  know^  or  that  which  we  are 
ignorant  of;  we  can  demonstratively  fix  its  charac- 
ter all  the  same ;  we  can  screw  it  down,  whichever 
of  them  it  be*  we  can  attach  to  it  a  predicate,  which 
is  all  that  is  wanted,  and  which  is  all  that  philosophy 
promises  as  her  ultimate  bestowal  on  mankind.  All 
this  shall  be  dearly  shown  in  the  ontolc^^ — ^the 
concloaion  of  which  need  not  now  be  forestalled. 
This  only  may  be  added,  that  in  solving  the  pro- 
blem—  Whai  ia  f  we  shall  haye  resolved  definitively 
the  ultimate  or  last  question  of  all  philosophy — ^^that 
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query  which  is  always  the  Erst  to  make  its  appeii^ 
ance,  but  which  requires  to  be  staved  off  and  oC 
tiDtil  we  have  got  iu  hand  all  the  elemente  of  its 
solatiou— What  is  Truth  ? 

§  6L  This  paragraph  need  merely  recapitolati 
Btcfipttiite^  that  the  three  divisions  of  philosophy,  as  laid  down 
tlo'St  rE  1*  ^  these  Institutes}  are,  firsts  llie  Epistemology^  or 
^^li^  theoiy  of  knowledge ;  secondt^^  The  Agnoiology,  or 
toE«y.  Thu  theory  of  ignorance ;  andj  thirdly^  The  Ontology,  or 
iioMrS^fy,  theory  of  biemg;  and  that  this  arrange m en t  is  mi 
•«J^  dictated  by  the  choice  or  preference  of  any  indi- 

vidual thinker,  but  by  the  very  ueceesity  of  the  €aii^ 
which  will  not  admit  of  the  problems  of  philoaopliy 
being  taken  up  in  any  other  order. 

§  62.  The  confusion  which  arises  when  any  othef 
iii^DiiMirity  division  than  that  here  laid  down  is  attempted,  ia 
Uo*^^Kt  ^^sp^^^bl^"^*!*^  ^^^^  l^^J^  which  ensues  is  inex- 
ij  distinct  tricable.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  the 
whole  embroilment  of  philosophy  is  due  to  the  prac* 
tice  usually  indulged  in,  and  never  systematically 
abstained  from^  of  taking  in  hand  the  question  of 
ontology,  and  of  predicating  something  about  Being 
before  the  question  of  epistemology^ — that  is,  the 
question  as  to  knowledge  and  its  laws — has  been 
thoroughly  worked  out  and  cleared.  Thifes^  bow- 
ever,  k  a  mere  consequence  or  accompaniment  of  the 
great  retarding  cause  of  philosophy  already  pointed 
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fttit — of  the  attempt,  namely,  to  get  to  the  end, 
before  we  have  got  to  the  begiDniDg.  Numerous 
examples  of  the  fatal  effects  of  tfaia  preposterouE  (in 
th©  exact  aense  of  that  word)  procedure,  will  come 
under  oar  notice  in  the  course  of  this  work-  It 
fihould,  therefoTCj  be  especially  borne  in  mtndj  that 
the  epistemology  excludes  most  rigorously  from  its 
consideration,  every  optDion,  and  every  question  as 
to  "  being ''  or  €xi«te7ioe^  It  deals  oulj  with  know- 
Qg  and  the  known. 

g  6S.  In  connection  with  these  remarks  on  the 
ti^fmt  (or  bufiineas,  §§  39-45),  on  the  why  (or  reason,  Th^wntw*! 
§  46X  and  on  the  how  (or  method,  §§  4^1-^%)^  Qi^^hmm 
philosophy  in  general;  and  on  the  chamcter  and }*■*'«»*''«• 
details  of  these  Institutes  ia  particular  (§§  53-62)| 
an  observation,  entitled  to  a  separate  paragraph^ 
remains  to  be  made,  which  is  this,  that  the  correc- 
tion of  the  inadvertencies  of  oar  natural  thinking 
will  be  seen  to  be  carried  on  throughout  each  of  the 
sections  of  the  system.  Our  natural  oversights  in 
regard  to  knowing  and  the  known,  are  taken  up 
and  put  right  in  the  epistemology ;  our  natural 
oversights  in  regard  to  ignorance  are  taken  up 
and  put  right  in  the  aguoiology ;  and  our  uatural 
OTersights  in  regard  to  being  are  taken  up  and  put 
right  in  the  ontology. 

§  64  Another  oonsideration,  also,  of  some  import* 
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ance,  must  here  be  noticTad^  9B  iendmg  to  oli  i 
I  eh*  an V  dmppointm^nt  which  may  l^rise  in  the  reai^^i  i 
^jtjecdoni  lo  mind  from  findmg  that  the  reiults  and  conclimoiis 
tartTiSM^-''  i^^^li^d  in  this  eyatem  ar©  not  at  all  times — ^are  no^ 


not  at 'i™"  mdeed,  at  any  time  during  his  ordinary  moods^  and 
mjiTuit^  these  must  occupy  about  ninety-nine  paria  of  Im 
txistenee^ — present  to  his  conviction  with  the  force 
and  the  vivacity  which  he  might  think  desiiabit  if 
they  were  trua  But  this  is  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary.  Their  perpetual  presence  would  coiiV€it 
him  from  an  a^eeable  human  being  into  a  niiisanoSr 
both  to  himself  and  others.  It  is  the  worst  epedeg 
of  pedantry  to  entertaiii  and  parade  the  oon elusions 
of  science,  either  to  ourselves  or  others,  when 
engaged  in  the  common  business  and  intercourse 
of  life ;  just  as  it  is  the  worst  species  of  pnidencQ 
to  embrace  the  plausibilities  of  common  opinioiii 
the  maxima  of  the  salans  and  of  the  thoroughfaPBS^ 
when  ministering  at  the  altars  of  science.  The  two 
things  fihould  be  kept  everlastingly  apart  All  thai 
is  necessary  is,  that  the  reader  should  k^iow  thai 
what  is  laid  before  him  is  the  truth; — it  is  nd 
neoe^ary  that  he  should  feel  it  to  be  sa  The 
kTiowledge  of  it  is  all  in  all ;  the  want  of  feeling 
about  it  is  of  no  moment  whatever,  and  ought  not 
to  be  listened  to  for  an  instant  as  any  argument 
against  its  certainty.  The  interests  of  Truth  would 
indeed  be  in  a  poor  way,  and  our  conception  of 
her  character  not  very  exalted,  were  we  to  allow 
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these  interesta  to  suffer  from  our  inability  to  keep 
our  faculties,  at  all  times^  upoD  a  kvel  with  lier 
astonishiiig  revelations.  To  make  truth  contiDgeGt 
tha  ordinary  susceptibilitiee  of  man,  would  be  to 
luee  her  to  a  most  deplombla  dependeucy.  To 
*e  distruetful  of  her,  because  our  minds  are  not^  at 
all  times^  or  often,  equal  "  to  the  beiglit  of  her 
great  argmnent/'  m  no  unfrequent  practice ;  but  it 
is  carrying  scepticism  a  little  too  far.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  philosophers^  and  more  people  than 
they;  have  actually  regarded  truth  as  untrue^  be- 
<Kiuse  man's  facultiea  are  incapable  of  grasping  her 
deepest  dlsolosiirea,  except  at  rare  intervala,  and 
when  on  theij  widest  stretch.  But  why  can  we 
not  be  satisfied  in  metaphysics^  as  we  are  in  every 
other  science,  with  hnmmng  the  demonstrated  con- 
liisionB  without  thinking  it  necessary,  at  every 
ioment^  to  realim  them^  as  it  is  called  ?  In  philo- 
phy  alone,  people  are  very  prone  to  set  down 
their  own  incompetency  to  realise  the  truth,  to 
brin^  it  home  to  their  homely  convictions^  aS|  in  a 
manner,  fatal  to  her  cause.  But  this  incoinpetenoy 
is  a  mere  accident,  it  is  entitled  to  no  considemtion ; 
and  it  is  not  held,  by  these  very  people,  to  prejudice 
the  truth  in  any  other  science.  Why  should  it,  then, 
in  metaphyBicsl  People  pay  a  very  poor  compli- 
ment, not  only  to  the  truth,  but  also  to  the  higher 
feaeon  with  which  they  have  been  endowed,  when 
Ibey  suppose  that  the  latter  is  subject  to  the  jurist 
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diction  of  their  own  vulgar  opinions,  that  it  is  at  i 
affected  by  the  cavils  of  their  own  ordinarj  ^-^-i/- 
mentj  or  that  it  can  be  turned  out  of  its  itiH^. 
orbit  by  any  oollision  with  those  eau'th-bom  and 
evanescent  meteors  of  their  own  customary  think' 
ing,  which  are  perpetually  crossing  and  ob6Ctiiiii|g 
but  certainly  never  deflecting^  its  colossal  traoift 
through  the  skies. 

§  65,  The  following  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
CflntiTjujitswi  earth  and  **  all  that  it  inherit "  are  whirling  through 
space  with  a  velocity  which  it  requires  rather  larg« 
nunnbers  to  compute.  We  Icnow  that  to  be  a  fact ; 
but  we  cannot  fed  it  \ — indeed,  we  feel  the  veiy 
contrary.  In  spite  of  acience,  we  believe  ourselveii 
at  least  when  we  are  lying  stiU,  to  be  impertnrbahly 
at  rest  i  and  this  conviction  is  equally  shared  in  by 
the  profoundest  astronomer  reclining  on  bia  couch 
of  down,  and  by  the  most  unscientific  peasant 
Btretched  upon  his  pallet  of  straw*  An  astronomcf 
is  not  always  an  astronomer.  When  he  comes 
down  from  his  observatory,  he  leaves  his  computft- 
tions  and  his  demonstrations  behind  him.  He  has 
done  with  them  for,  at  least,  a  while.  He  thinks, 
and  feels,  and  speaks  just  like  other  people ;  he 
takes  the  same  view  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
that  ordinary  mortals  da  His  hat  is  bigger  than 
the  sun*  So  of  the  metaphysician.  He  is  not 
always  a  metaphysician.     In  common  life,  he  can 
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tbiok,  and  feel,  and  speak^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  just 
like  his  neighbours.  He  can  look  at  things  just  as 
Uiey  look  at  them,  otherwise  they  would  have  ex- 
oellent  reasons  for  regarding  (ae  they  are  too  apt  to 
lo  without  any  such  good  provocation)  his  very 
name  as  an  abomination.  It  is  enough  for  him  to 
know  that  there  h  a  higher  region  of  thought  and 
of  truth  into  which  he  can  aacend  at  will,  with  those 
who  choose  to  go  along  with  him,  though  neither  he 
nor  they  need  be  constantly  resident  therein,  Is  a 
poet  always  a  poet?  No.  Down  both  poet  and 
astronomer,  and  down,  too,  philosopher  must  come 
own  from  their  aerial  altitudes — their  proper 
ions — ^and  out  of  these  regions  they  must  consent 
paas  the  greater  portion  of  their  time.  But  when 
the  philosopher  is  a  philosopher ;  when  he  has  put 
on,  like  Prospero,  his  "  garment  ;'^  when  he  has 
ascended  to  kw  watch-tower  in  the  skies^  and  when 
he  gives  out  the  result,  let  him  play  the  philosopher 
to  some  purpose,  and  let  him  not  he  a  babbler  in 
the  land  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  rml  revolu- 
tiong  of  the  celestial  spheres  differ  widely  from  their 
mpparent  courses  ;  and  that  the  same  great  law 
[namely,  an  analogous  discrepancy  between  the  real 
and  the  apparent)  does  not  rule,  and  may  not  be 
found  out,  in  the  movements  of  human  thought — 
;htier  than  planetary  scheme  Y 
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§  66,  It  may  now  be  proper,  although  it  is  by  no 
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means  plefisaiit^  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on 

Rnniif li  eij-  tmie  in  which  this  work  may  appear  to  be  concer 
Dii)K!tiDHto  and  executed.    It  may  Beam  to  adopt  a  somewb 
an  the  KOrt  presumptuoua  line  of  exposition  m  underiakinit  U» 
*^™^  lay  down  the  laws,  not  only  of  our*  thinking  and 

knowing,  but  of  all  pOBsible  thinking  and  knowing. 
_  TbiB  charge  is  answered  siniply  by  the  remark  that 

it  would  be  stiU  more  preanmptuoiis  to  exclude  aoj 
possible  thinking,  any  possible  knowing,  aiiy  pos- 
sible iDtelligence,  from  the  operation  of  tbeee  laws 
— for  the  laws  here  referred  to  are  neceasaiy  trutbji 
— their  opposites  involve  contradictions,  and,  the* 
fore,  the  suppogition  that  any  intelligence  <^n 
exempt  from  them  h  simply  nonsense ;  and,  in  i 
far,  as  senseieBsness  is  a  sin,  this  supposition  is  a 
fill.  It  sitpposes  that  Reason  can  be  Uoi 
that  wisdom  can  be  madness,  that  sense  can 
nonsense,  that  cosmos  can  be  chaos.  This  sys 
escapes  that  sin.  It  is,  therefore,  less  presumpt 
oofij  and  more  becoming  in  its  moral  spirit  tfc 
those  hypocritical  inquiries  which,  by  way  of  exalt^ 
ing  the  highest  of  all  reason,  hold  that  this  m^ 
be  emancipated  from  the  necessary  laws  of 
thinking,  and  that  the^  laws  should  be  laid  do 
as  binding,  not  utdversallj,  but  only  on  humaS" 
intelligenca* 

*  Mxistfftce  ia  a  oLtAgory  of  Aiiman  tltought  I  utirt  iherefei^ 
reasoners^  who  are  irigbtewod  by  th©  bugbear  which  thej  caU  •<  { 
thKiyjoqjhiflra,"  huTo  no  right  U>  a%in\mm  it  to  the  Deit^^ ;  h^^  ( 
III  caiiij*tan©y,  to  W  fttheiflte. 
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But  is  it  altogether  esBiiiti&lj  the  reader 
aak,  to  the  purposes  of  this  system,  that  the  Tb*i! 

oeceiiarr  laws  ehoyld  be  laid  down  thus  ©xteii*^*'"»^«'«'*^« 

^  — — -- — 


aively?  la  it  Dot  iuffideat  to  fix  thera  aa  abso-Jj^*** 
lutely  authoritative  over  human  intelligeuca  ooly  7 
Be^aae^  if  this  were  suffident,  it  might  be  as  well 
not  to  cany  them  out  over  all  kuowledge,  or  to  in- 
sist upon  their  beiug  valid  for  reason  uuiversallj. 
But,  good  reader,  this  ig  not  sufficieutp  It  is  abso- 
lutely indispeiiBable  (this  must  be  couft^s^d  iu  the 
plainest  terms)  «-it  is  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  salvation  of  our  argument,  from  begitinitig  to 
end,  that  these  necessary  laws  ehoidd  be  fixed  as 
authoritative,  not  over  human  reaaou  only,  bufc  as 
binding  on  all  possible  intelligence.  It  m  not 
poa&ible,  therefore,  for  the  system  to  adopt  any 
auch  suggestion  aa  that  here  thrown  out.     And  if 

rthe  reader  has  uny  further  misgivings  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  our  course,  we  would  recommend  him  to 
[insider  whether  hs  does  not  hold  that  all  reason  is 

[bound  by  the  law  of  contradiction  as  eKpounded  in 
§  28,  Of  coursep  if  w©  may  asatgn  to  intelligence 
nni?@rsaUy  any  one  necesa^y  condition  of  thought 
and  knowledge,  the  whole  queetion  is  at  an  end, 
Eld  must  be  held  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Fifiws  of  this  fiystem.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
em  does  not  aBsume,  at  the  outset,  that  there  is 
any  intelligence  except  the  human*  Huch  an  as- 
ctmption  is  not  necessary  to  enable  it  to  get  under 
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weigh,  aud  would,  therefore,  be  altogether  if 
vant.     But  it  maintains  that,  if  there  he  any  oth^ 
intelligence  (either  actual  or  possible)  besides  manlj 
that  intelligence  must  conform  to  the  necesaaiy  \w^ 
these  being  the  essential  conditions  and  constitueiitir 
of  all  intellect  and  of  all  thought. 


§  68.  As  a  fiirther  objection  to  this  Bysteni,  il 
5^0  «8i>cto  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  system  is  guilty  of 
oTbiJoi!^  the  inconsistency  of  representing  man  a«  capable  i 
tflo'^.ob-      conceiving  what  he  cannot  conceiva     It  is  guilty  i 
nothing  of  the  kind.     The  system  only  represeni 
man  aa  capable  of  conceiving  that   raany   things 
which  are  inconceivable  by  him  are,  or,  at  any 
rate,  may  be  conceived  by  other  and  higher  intelli* 
ganees  (if  such  there  be,  for  this  is  not  assumedl 
and  that  therefore  these  things  are  not  to  be  kill 
down  as  absolute^  or  in  tkeTnselves  inconcei^ablfl 
Though  they  are  inconceivable  by  us^  they  are  stil 
to  be  placed  under  the  category  of  the  conceivabl 
— a  category  or  general  head  which,  according 
this  system,  has  two  subdivisions;  to  wit^ Jirst^  thi 
conceivable  by  us,  and  secondly,  the  conceivable  ' 
some  other  intelligence  (actual  or  possible),  though 
not  conceivable  by  us.     This  latter  head  comp? 
bends  what  we  can  conceive  to  be  conceivahld 
though  we  cannot  directly  conceive  it.     Thus 
category  of  the  coaceivable  is  tme,  though  it  ha^  two 
subdivisiong*   Over  against  this  category,  and  dearly 
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to  be  distiDguished  from  it^  stands  the  category  of 
the  absoiuMyj  and,  in  itself^  iDConceivable — this 
throughout  its  whole  extent  is  convertible  with  the 
^     cootradictoryj  the  absurd, 

^B  §  69.  To  retort  this  charge  of  iDcODsisteQcy,  It 
^b^y  here  be  remarked,  that  the  ordinary  philoso- 
phical dJittQCtion  of  the  conceivable  and  the  inoon- 
osiv&ble  is  a  distuiction  which  sets  every  rule  of 
logical  dtvigiotk  at  defiancs^  and  that  it  is  one  which ^ 
for  long,  has  overridden  speculation  with  a  most 
calamitous  oppression.  The  distinctioii  is  this: 
^B^hings  (using  that  word  in  a  very  general  sense} 
^are  divided  by  philosophers  into  things  conceivable 
by  us  on  the  one  hand  (these  are  placed  under  a 
distinct  head  or  category  by  themsalveSj  as  the  only 
properly  conceivable),  andj  on  the  other  hand,  into 
things^  Still  conceivable,  though  not  conceivable  by 
OB — and  these  are  laid  down  under  a  separate  head 
as  the  properly  inconceivable,  the  inconceivable 
without  any  qualification.  Now,  observe  what  fol- 
lows from  this :  the  inconceivable,  as  here  kid 
down,  is  thu9  slumped  together  lu  the  same  general 
category  with  the  absoluUly  inconceivable  ;  the  in- 
conceivable by  us,  IB  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  the  inconceivable  in  itsel/^ihsLi  is»  with  the 
contradictory  and  nonsensical.  Surely  the  incon- 
ceivable  by  us,  but  stiU  conceivable  by  others,  has  a 
much  closer  affinity  to  the  conceivable  by  us  than  it 
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haa  to  the  absolutely  contradictory ;  yet  oar 
gophera  have  not  thought  so.  Hence  they 
laid  down  a  digtiDctioD,  which  is  no  distinction,  bui 
a  confuiion,  a  blunderiiig  dogma  which  ha&  beeii 
most  injimous — which  has,  indeed,  been  nothing 
less  than  minous  for  a  time  to  the  cause  of  genuine 
speculatioiL 


I 


§  70.  Suppose  that  a  natural  philosopher,  d^al: 
with  the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable  (if  th 
he  such  a  thing),  were  to  divide  the  ponderable  into 
the  liftable  by  tLs  on  the  one  hand  (caUing  this  ooIjF 
the  properly  ponderable),  and,  on  the  other  h^i4 
into  the  stiU  liftable,  though  not  by  ua ;  and  sti|h 
pose  he  were  to  call  th©  latter  the  untiftable,  tbi 
imponderable  without  any  qualification ; — ^in  thai 
case  Ben  Lomond  would  be  set  down  among  ihe 
imponderables,  for  it  is  certainly  not  liftable  by  m\ 
it  would  be  classed  along  with  things  wliich  are 
absolutely  and  in  themselves  imponderable — ^if  any 
such  things  there  be.  And  there  are  such  things^ 
though  perhaps  natural  philosophy  takes  no  aocomit 
of  them.  The  days  of  the  week  are  impond^mble; 
and  therefore  Ben  Lomond,  according  to  this  divi* 
Bionj  would  have  no  more  weight  than  those  ab- 
stractions which  we  call  Monday  and  Tue^^-^- 
This  is  precisely  the  distinction  which  philoso^ 
have  generally  taken  between  the  conceivable  and 
the  ioconceivable.    Where  would  natural  seieDoe 
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ba^e  beea  had  it  iBdulged  get)eral)y  in  divisioDa  of 
i  description  ?  It  would  have  been  wbere  metar 
physical  philosophy  is  now. 


Confounding  the  simply  in-  ^a^nht 


§  71,  The  confusion  here  pointed 
Bted,  toas  led  all  philosophers  to  i 
the  laws  of  thought, 

conceivable  by  us  with  the  absolutely  inconceivable,  umi^Il 
they  tell  us  that  many  things  which  are  absolutely 
inconceivable  we  must  nevertheless  conceive  to  ex- 
ist— that  is  to  say,  we  must  think  what  tho  laws  of 
thinking  (according  to  the  showing  of  theae  philo- 
sophers) prevent  us  from  thmking.  We  are  called 
upon  to  think  a  thing  to  esdst,  which,  in  the  same 
^breath^  they  tell  us  we  eaimot  think  €it  all.  In  a 
ord,  they  tell  ii8  that  we  CMk  think  what  they  tell 
\  cannot  think  *  and  what  h  that  but  making 
of  the  laws  of  thought,  and  turning  th©  whole 
code  into  ridicule  ?  For  example,  the  law  is  laid 
down  broadly  that  we  cannot  think  anything  out  of 
relation  to  ourselves ;  but  before  the  eound  of  these 
words  has  died  away^  we  are  told  that  we  mu^  and 
^do  think  things  out  of  relation  to  ourselves,  Sui^ly 
^■bere  is  something  very  wrong  in  that  statement 
^Kithar  the  law  which  it  lays  down  is  not  the  law, 
^Br,  if  the  law,  it  tnost  be  so  hinding  that  we  can- 
pilot  think  things  otbarwi^  that  aa  it  preiacribes. 
philosophers  do  not  like  to  be  held  too  tightly 
their  own  terms  ;   they  do  not  always  relish 
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being  taken  at  their  own  word.    They  are  very  fd 

of  playing  fast  and  loo&e  with  their  owa  etatet 

§  72*  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
r  Thft  m&m-  fUsioB  or  incoDsiBteDcj  here  poiDted  out  admits  J 
'fiaSaito!  extrication*  It  admits  of  none — ^at  least  of  ao 
which  is  at  all  Batisfactory.  The  philoaoplier  nu^j 
say  thatj  by  the  "  absolutely  iocx^nceivable^'*  hi 
meaua  merely  the  inconceivable  by  U8^  If  so,  than 
hi8  statemeni  just  amounts  to  this^  that  we  JBftf 
rationally  suppose  many  things  to  exist  which  are 
simply  inconceivable  by  us,  but  still  conceivabk  hf 
other  intelligenceSj  actual  or  possible — a  propoeitiofi 
which  may  be  very  readily  admitted^  But  in  tnakiiig 
that  statement,  why  should  he  confound  thoogbl 
and  language  by  breaking  down,  or  at  any  rate  by 
not  keeping  up,  so  palpable  and  important  a  dis^ 
tinction  as  that  which  subsista  between  the  merelT 
inconoeivable  by  us,  and  the  abgolutely  inconoai?- 
able  in  itself?  The  former  MU  properly  undet 
the  category  of  the  conceivable ;  because  if  a  thing 
is  conceivable  at  all,  if  we  can  conceive  it  as  con- 
ceivable by  any  possible  intelligenee,  that  coumde^ 
ation  is  sufficient  to  place  it  in  this  category :  the 
latter  constitutes  the  category  of  the  properly  in* 
conceivable,  and  iSj  as  has  been  said,  convertible 
with  the  contradictory. 


§  73,  Again}  when  the  absurdity  of  saying  tbil 
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**  we  ought  to  think  something  to  exist  which  we 
cannot  thiiik  at  all'' is  pointed  out,  the  pbUoaophei''s  nuirUM 
defence  is  sometimes  this:  When  hard  pressed,  he^'^^wp^'Tn 

'■  wilt,  al  b«#t, 

says  that  by  "  think;*'  in  the  latter  clause j  be  means  J^J^JZ.^ 
**  imagine/* — pietuw  to  tlmfuncy.    This  adiaisaion  *""'"'**' 
bringt  to  light  a  new  feature  in   his  case.      We 
thought  that  he  had  been  treating  us  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  laws  of  thought ;  but  no,  he  is  treating 
us,  it  seems,  only  to  an  exposition  of  the  laws  of 

fiaghmtioTi,  Had  this  been  explained  at  the  out- 
set, no  possible  mistake  could  have  arisen,  and  the 
tnitb  of  all  tliat  was  advanced  would  have  been 
readily  admitted,  But  it  is  not  explained,  either  at 
the  outset  or  in  the  sequel  From  first  to  last  the  psy- 

ologi^  gives  out  that  he  m  laying  down  the  laws,  not 
imagination,  but  of  intellect^ — ^Dot  of  fancying,  but 
of  thinkiDg :  and  therefore  hiss  table  is  either  contra- 
dictory (§  71),  or  it  is  confused  (§  72),  or  it  places 
before  tis  something  different  from  what  it  professes 
to  place  before  us,  and  something  wbicli  we  do  not 
want  {§  73) •  We  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  we 
may  irery  well  thick  something  to  exist  which  we 
oa&noi  imagine.  We  assent  to  that  truism  as  in- 
disputable, But  when  we  are  told,  as  we  sometimes 
are,  that  we  can  think  something  to  exist  which  we 
cannot  think  of  at  aM— in  these  words,  our  reason 
encounters  the  &hock  of  a  contmdiction.  These  re- 
apply not  to  auy  one  psychologist,  hut  to  all 
indeed,  rather  to  the  whole  system  than  to  its 
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expoutiders.     Who  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
founding  the  coueeivable  and  the   LiicouceiT| 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say. 

§  74.  The  system  contaiued  in  these  TnHtit 
TiiJi^ysietti   does  Dot  make  game  c*f  the  laws  of  thought* 

SftfS  kw    ^^^  ^^^*  ^^  ^y^t  ^^^  ^*  stands  to  what  it  my 
Hi  Utm^L    yfi^g^i  [^  declares  we  cannot  think,  it  declares  we  < 
not  think.  It  does  not  make  the  tail  of  an  aflSrraatio 
eat  in  its  own  head,  as  all  oar  popular  psych olo 
does*     It  lays  down  tke  laws  of  thought,  not  as  lai 
which  exist  only  to  be  broken,  but  as  laws  whw 
exist   only  to  be  binding.      It  teaches  that 
thinks  and  can  think  only  in  conformity  with  it 
laws  of  intelligencei.   and   not,   as  all  psychology 
teaches,  that  man  thinks  and  can  think  in  oppoeition 
to  these  laws.     It  intends  to  be  taken  literally  at  itfi 
word. 

§  75»  All  other  systems  controvert   each  oth^O^I 
n*hcWf«*    largelyj  and  at  many  points*    This  system  is  ineon^^l 
vl«  "'^     trovertihle,  it  is  conceived,  in  every  point ;  but,  at 
the  very  utmost,  it  is  controvertible  only  ia  its  stari- 
ing-pointj  its  fundameDtaJ  position.    This,  therefoie, 
seems  to  be  no  little  gain  to  philosophy,  to  conoen*     ! 
trate  all  possible  controversy  upon  a  single  poi^t— 
to  gather  into  on©  focus  all  the  diverging  lances 
the  foe  J  and  direct  them  on  a  single  topio* 
system,  as  has  been  remarked,  holds  this  poinl^ 
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leas  than  all  the  others,  to  be  indisputable ;  but 
should  this  be  doubted,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
it  is  the  onltf  disputable  point.  Ileuce  the  system 
humbly  piques  itaelf  on  having  abridged  the  grounds 
of  philoiophical  controversy' — on  having,  if  not  abol- 
ishedj  at  any  rate  reduced  them  to  their  narrowest 
possible  limits. 

^B  §  V6.  This  introduction  may  be  appropriately  ter- 
Hiniiiated  by  an  explanation  of  the  means  by  which 
these  Institutes  have  succeeded  in  getting  to  the 
beginning,  or  absolute  start! ng-pointj  of  philosophy 
— ^for  the  beginning  will  be  itself  better  understood 
if  the  reader  has  been  brought  to  understand  how  it 
has  been  reached.     Indeed^  unless  he  understands 

Eis,  the  starting-point  will  probably  appear  to  him 
be  arbitrary  i  he  will  still  be  possessed  with  a 
9pidon  that  som@  other  starting-point  was  pos- 
sible.    But  so  soon  ad  he  sees  how  this  starting- 
point  is  attained,  that  Buspicion  will  disappeor :  he 
will  see  that  no  other  beginning  could  have  been 
I    sdected. 

^V  §  77.  The  epistemology,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
^proximate  section  of  our  science ;  that  is,  it  is  tie 
first  which  has  to  be  entered  on^  and  got  through. 
The  comprebenmve  question,  coextensive  with  this 
hole  division,  is, — What  is  knowledge  ? — what  is 
owing  ^d  the  known  f    But  this,  in  its  present 
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f^hapo,  IB  a  most  elusoTy,  unna^Lnageable,  and  ind^ 
incomprehensible  probleni*  We  cannot  lay  hold  i 
it.  It  seems  to  have  no  handle.  It  presenii 
prominence,  big  or  Httia  Where  is  the  right 
of  this  ball  of  Btring  ?  Is  it  a  hall  of  string,  or 
it  a  ball  of  stooe  ?  Because,  if  it  be  a  ball  of  stoa 
it  will  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  try  to  unwiiid 
No  man's  fingers  can  untwist  a  cannon-balL  It  is^ 
however,  a  ball  of  Btriog,  only  the  difficuli^  is  to 
find  its  outermost  end ;  aod^  antil  this  be  foim4 
the  attempt  to  wind  it  off  is  of  course  hopeleaL 
At  any  rate^  let  ub  take  especial  care  (a  cautimi 
which,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  has  been  far  ttw 
little  heeded)  not  to  wind  on  another  ball  over  Urn 
one-  But  to  speak  less  figuratively ; — although  me 
have  found  out  that  the  epistemology  is  the  proxi- 
mate division  of  philosophy,  we  have  still  to  dis- 
cover what  the  proximate  question  is  in  the  vagiie» 
confused,  and  comprehensive  problem  which  OOCQ- 
pies  th  is  section.  Th  e  difficulty  is  not  merely  to  break 
it  down,  but  to  find  the  fundamental  question,  tbe 
one  and  true  and  only  beginning,  among  its  fmg- 
menta. 

§  78,  The  Platonic  Socrates  is  gravelled  by  tto 

Pinto,  in      same  diflBculty  in  "  the  Thesetetns  *'  of  Plato.     Al- 

ffttutoreiidi  though  Socrates  sees  the  difficulty  very  clearly,  lie 

FQtiit,         (Joeg  xiot  see  the  solution, — or  at  any  rate  he  keeps 

it  to  himself     **  What  is  knowledge?"  be  aaks  ' 
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ktetus*  *'  Knowledge,"  answers  Thesetetus,  *'  can- 
HigU  of  geometry  and  such  other  matters  as  we  have 
been  now  tdking  about.*'  The  reply  of  Socrates  ig 
very  happy  and  highly  chaTaeteristic,  though  not 
very  instnictive.  "  You  have  answered^"  says  he^ 
*  ■  most  generously — indeed,  most  munificently  j — ^I 
may  say,  quite  like  a  prince.  Being  asked  for  a 
single  thing,  yon  have  given  me  I  know  not  how 
many  things ;  and  that,  Theajtetus,  is  what  I  call 
acting  nobly  towards  an  old  ignoramus  like  me," 
This  banter  throws  Theaetetus  somewhat  aback; 
upon  which  Socrates  proceeds  to  explain  himself. 
^'  You  have  rather  missed/'  says  he,  "  the  point  of 
my  qaestion.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  tfdngs  there 
id  a  knowhdge  o/^ — but  what  knowledge  itself  is/' 
This  explanation,  although  it  lays  the  finger  on  the 
right  point,  does  not  mend  matters  much  ;  for  when 
the  two  friends  proceed  to  diacuas  this  question, 
keeping  as  near  to  it  as  they  can,  which  is  not  veiy 
near,  the  question  is  very  soon  lost  sight  of,  like  a 
river  running  underground,  to  make  its  appearance 
in  occasional  glimpees  at  the  surface  in  some  of  the 
other  dialogues*  Plato  did  not  get,  or  at  any  rate 
did  not  sfi&w  that  he  had  got  to  the  begmning,  the 
starting-point  of  philosophy. 


§  79,  We  must  try,  therefore,  what  we  can  make 
bf  this  question  (What  is  knowledge  f)  for  ourselvea  i*wrh  m* 
It  constitutes,  as  has  been  said,  the  general  problem  v^^ 
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of  the  first  section  of  our  scietice*  Wliy,  then, 
we  DOt  make  it  the  imiDediate  object  of  oiir  inqiiLij? 
The  reader  maj  guppose  that  altliough  it  might  be 
more  conveniant  to  hegm  with  a  simpler  qnestiaiit 
if  one  could  be  obtained,  still,  in  the  absence  of  tlm, 
it  might  answer  well  enough  to  take  m  baud  tlie 
question  we  have  got  But  if  that  could  be  dmB^ 
philosophy  would  be  a  mere  arbitrary  sciencei— ft 
system  contingent  for  its  comiBeucemeiit  not  on  tlit; 
necessity  of  the  case,  but  on  the  choice  or  conve- 
nience  of  the  philosopher*  And  this  eircumstancv 
would  be  altogether  destructive  of  the  truth  aad 
excellence  of  philosophyp  It  would  vitiate  the  clufc- 
racter, — it  would  take  away  the  value,' — it  would 
let  out  the  soul  of  her  instructions.  It  is  Qoti 
therefore,  mainly  on  account  of  the  complicaiioii  ol 
this  question  that  it  has  to  be  set  asida> — nor  is  it 
mainly  on  account  of  any  expected  simplicity  in  the 
new  question,  that  we  are  anxious  to  sea.r€h  it  out, 
and  bring  it  forward*  No  doubt  the  one  question 
is  the  more  complex,  and  the  other  will  be  found  the 
more  eimple  ;  but  that  is  a  secondary  consideration, 
and  one  which  does  not  necessarily  compel  us  to 
put  aside  the  original  question,  and  go  in  aearch  of 
a  new  one.  But  unless  we  are  compelled  to  this 
by  'necesdiy^  and  not  by  choice  or  convenience,  onr 
Gourse  would  be  optional  and  arbitrary  ;  and  thl*  it 
must  not  boj  if  our  philosophy  is  to  be  given  oal,  or 
b  to  be  accepted,  as  true.    No  man  is  entitled^  in 
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philosophy,  to  say  that  a  thing  is  true,  if  he  can  pos- 
sibly help  thinking  it  to  be  true.  No  man  is  entitled, 
in  philosophy,  to  take  any  one  step,  if  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  taken  any  other  * 

§  80.  Why,  then,  can  we  not  take  up  and  discuss 
at  once  the  question — What  is  knowledge?    For  why  the 

.    ,  qoettkni— ' 

this  very  sufficient  reason,  that  it  is  not  intelligible.  J^^JJJJ    , 
No  intellect  can  attach  any  but  the  very  vaguest  ^[llJUg^"** 
meaning  to  the  question  as  it  stands.     It  is  ambi-  ^^^ 
guous ;  it  has  more  meanings  than  one  ;  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  understood  in  its  present  form.  We 
are,  therefore, /orceeJ  to  turn  away  from  it ;  because 
no  man  can  deal  with  what  cannot  be  understood. 
Thus  our  relinquishment  of  the  question  is  not  op- 
tional, but  necessitated  ;  it  is  not  chosen,  but  com- 
pulsory :  and  thus,  too,  our  selection  of  a  new  ques- 
tion, as  our  starting-point,  is  not  simply  convenient; 
it  is  constraining :  it  is  not  eligible,  but  inevitable. 
So  far,  therefore,  our  procedure  is  not  arbitrary,  but 
compelled — as  it  always  must  be,  if  any  good  is  to 
come  of  our  speculations. 

§  81.  The  question,  however,  which  we  are  seek- 
ing, must  slill  have  some  reference  to  the  question — 

*  A  popukr  error  in  regud  to  philoMpliy  S%  thai  it  oonnsts  of 
traths  which  man,  ol  kit  Ud^  akNM  can  think ;  iHunea  the  right 
view  is,  that  philowiphj  ooDdali  of  tnitha  idriohaaab  cflUi  «or«(,  do 
what  he  will,  eannoiAii;pthinldi«^-OBtf  k*  do«  Mtknoir  that  he 

Sft  wJllIUDllff  wOttOfte 
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What  ia  knowledge  t  because  this,  in  its  obscuritt, 

ThiinuiHvtioB  is  the  capital  problem  of  our  first  sectioii.     The 

resijJvi'J  Into  *  1  I  -  *  "  1 

twoquL-ii-  new  question  must  be  ttiis  question  m  a  deaTi 
presentable,  and  intelligible  form*  NoWj  wbes 
well  conBidered,  it  will  be  found  that  the  queertioiir 
What  is  knowledge?  must  mean  one  of 
things.  It  must  mean  either,  Jirst^  What  is  k^o^ 
ledge  in  so  far  as  its  kmdn  differ  ?  In  pis 
words  ^ — ^What  different  kinds  of  knowledge  ar? 
there  ?  Or  it  must  mean,  eecmidly^  What  is  know- 
ledge  in  so  far  as  its  various  kinds  agt'^e  f  la 
plainer  worda — What  is  the  one  invariable  feati] 
quality,  or  constituent,  conimmi  to  all  our  cognition 
however  diverse  and  multifarious  these,  in  ot 
respects,  may  be  ? 

§  82.  The  nniutelligible  question,  What  is  kno^ 
wiiichof     ledge?  having  been  resolved  into  the  two  iuteD 
quftrtion,-    gible   questionsj  /rst.    What    different     kinds    ogj 
l^jiuiow-     knowledge  are  there  ?  and,  aeconMy^  What  ideol 
cal  point  is  there  in  all  the  kinds  of  knowledge  1t\ 
we  have  to  consider  which  of  these  questions  is  i 
question  —  which  of  them  is  the  truly  proxii 
question  of  the  epistemology.      The  one   or 
other  of  them  must  be  this  ;  for  the  questionj  Wl 
is  knowledge?  is  not  susceptible  of  being  analj 
into  any  other  alternatives  than  these  two.     Wl 
of  them,  then,  is  owr  question  ?    Theaetetus,  it 
have  been  observed  (§  7Q)^  was  of  opinion , : 
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ly,  fJiat  the  first  was  the  queition  of 
if.  Socrates  very  speedily  undeceived 
him ;  for  fiurely  no  pbiloaophy  is  required  to  teach 
that  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge  are  the 
atbematicaL  the  historical,  the  grammatical,  and 
so  forth.  The  other  alternative,  therefore  (although 
Socrates  hers  gives  us  no  light),  muEt  be  the  ques^ 
tion  gf  philosophy^  and  it  is  so.  It  ifi  the  foundation 
question — the  begin ning,  with  no  anterior  begin- 
ning ;  and  its  answer  is  the  absolute  starting-point 
of  metaphysics^  or  speculative  science. 


§  83.  An  anterior  question  may  indeed  be  raised — 


/#  there  any  identical  quality,  any  common  centre,  Thfttpiiitw 
any  essential  rallying-point  in  all  our  cognitions?  ji^^**'*- 
But  that  queetion  can  be  detemibed  only  by  the  J^yj^'JllS^iJl" 
result  of  the  reaearch**    If  there  Is  no  such  point,  Sili'* 
or  if  no  such  point  ewi  be  found,  no  philosophy  is     "  *^' ' 
pofiaible;  but  if  such  a  common  point  or  quality 
be  founds  and  is  found,  then  philosophy  caa 
and  can  go  forth  tracing  out  the  consequences 
ihich  flow  from  the  answer  she  has  given.    That 

*  Porhiiii«  Qm  iincHtion  ouglii  to  \mfe  heea  dmnaa&d  In  tli«  In* 
Vi  0D&  of  the  pratkmn&ry  attidea  n^f  iba  mdmusB.  It« 
ntt  thawing  tbai.  Uiere  t«  such  a  poini  or  etemess^  hbouldf 
in  vufct  order,  preoedc  thm  propoaitioD  irhlcfa  docLuros  vhat  that 
tfldfiMSit  bi  E\it  sucb  viTantngea  in  the  wnj  ofde&men  and  m- 
l%ibiUly  fin?  fiimed  by  ki^eping  tiiis  starting- liioiiit  (FrapcMitiuii 
L)  Iml  u  tt  i% — foTf  slier  all.  It  is  ihe  true  oQiamexuNiiaerat ;  onil 
nkmk  diimiflioii  ariaee  uBder  the  qxieation  rcfetrrvd  to,  that  it 
I  boiH  tlunight  botier  to  iutradtuw  Itr  Hi  a  lalAir  «iag«^  mUt  tlte 
roftiiowQriL    U  finot  tbii  ilMsn»  of  Fmputttl<m  VL 
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there  is  such  a  point,  m  proved  by  the  fact  that  sttcb 
a  point  has  been  foumL 


§  8i,  The  common  point,  or  quality,  or  featiov 
starting-      in  all  our  knowledge  must  be  mich  an  elema^ 
tm^ti^of    ^  '^  necessary  or  essential  to  the  constitiitioti  of 
I    every  datum  of  cognition.     In  other  words^  it  must 
ma^^^ai,  ^  ^^^^  ^^  element  that,  if  taken  away,  the  whole 
fl«tetoU4b  ito  datum  is,  of  neceseity,  extinguished,  and  its  restora- 
tion rendered  absolutely  impossible  until  the  missiiig 
element  is  restored.    The  element  which  we  must 
find  BE  a  reply  to  the  first  question  of  philosopbj 
muBt  be  of  this  character,  otherwise  it  would  not 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  strictly-reasoned  scheme : 
it  would  not  be  the  one  point  present  in  euery 
cognition.     Experience  may  confirm  the   tmlb  of 
the  answer;    but   Reason   alone  can  establish  it 
effectually. 


§  85.  To  re-state,  thenj  the  fundamental  or  prox- 
imate question  of  philosophy,  it  is  this — What  is 
Brtt^proii- the  one  feature  which  is  identical,  invariable,  and 
t^B of  pbiio*  esg^titial  in  all  the  varieties  of  our    knowledge? 
What  is  the  standard  faetor  which  never  varies 


while  all  else  varies? 

omnibus  notitiis?^ 


What  is  the  072a  unum  in 


♦  All  gicieDco  lA  Llio  aacertakinmont  of  tho  On©  m  the  M^ti^    ♦»—*  fa- 
vnriable  m  tlio  Variable  ^  imd  hencoiiietaphfsia;iiiiCOTii  3  til 

the  (^ueatioQ  her^  propowMli,  is  niAtisly  fioUowiiig  thd  &n     .^^     .,  xhi$ 
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§  86.  That  is  the  first  question  of  philosophy — 
the  ordy  first  question  which  it  can  have  :  and  its  itoanfwtris 
answer  is  the  absolute  starting-point  of  metaphysics.  Jjj^^ 
That  answer  is  given  in  the  first  pkopositionJ^^^J^^ 
of  these  Institutes,  which    proposition  it  consti- i^ltitatMT 
tutes. 


5 1/-  4- 


SECTION  I. 


THE  EPISTEMOLOGY,  OR  THEORY  OF  KNOWING. 


,.-t.v^   * 


^/ 
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.^■'      .u.;..  *^^^   i'^v 


PROPOSITION   I. 

THE  PRIMABI  UW  OB  CONDITION  OF  ALL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Along  with  whatever  any  intelligence  knows, 
it  must,  as  the  ground  or  condition  of  its 
knowledge,  have  some  cognisance  of  itself. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Sdf  or  the  "me"  is  the  common  centre,  the 
continually  known  raUying-point,  in  which  all  oar  pnp.  i.  u- 
cognitions  meet  and  agree.    It  is  the  ens  unwm,  et  fint  quortioo 
semper  cognitum^  in  omnibus  noiitiis.    Its  apprehen- 1^^ 
sion  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  our,  and  of  all, 
knowledga    And  thus  Proposition  I.  forms  an  ex- 
plicit answer  to  the  question  laid  down  in  the  Intro- 
duction (§  85)  as  the  first  question  of  philosophy : 
What  is  the  one  feature  present  in  all  our  know- 
ledge,— ^the  common  point  in  which  all  our  cogni- 
tions unite  and  agree, — the  element  in  which  they 
are  identical?    The  ego  is  this  feature,  point,  or 
element :  it  is  the  common  centre  which  is  at  all 
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PROF. 

I. 


times  known  J  and  in  which  all  aur  cognitions,  how- 
ever diverse  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  are 
known  as  uoiting  a.nd  agreeing  ;  and  besides  the 
^0^  or  oneself,  there  h  no  other  identical  quality  ib 
our  cognitions — as  any  one  may  convince  himaelf 
upon  reflection.  He  will  find  that  he  cannot  lajhk 
finger  upon  anything  except  himself ^  and  say — ^This 
article  of  cognition  I  must  know  along  with  what- 
ever 1  know. 

2.  The  apprehension  of  oneself  by  oneself  is  tk 

jimpmm  most  general  and  essential  circumstance  on  which 
S^iSlnir  knowledge  depends,  becanse,  unless  this  law  be  com- 
i^ftj^  know^  plied  with,  no  intellectual  apprehension  of  any  kind 
is  possible  ;  and  wherever  it  is  complied  with,  some 
kind  of  knowledge  is  necessary.  Each  of  the  suh- 
sequent  propositions  (with  the  exception  of  the  last 
of  the  epifltetnology)  gives  expression  to  a  nece^ssaiy 
law  of  knowledge;  but  this  first  proposition  lays 
down  the  fundamental  necessity  to  which  all  intelli- 
gence is  subject  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It 
etates  the  primary  canon  in  the  code  of  reason  from 
which  all  the  other  necessary  laws  are  deiivafcions. 

3*  The  condition  of  knowledge  here  set  foitn  u 
not  an  operation  which  is  performed  once  for  all, 
and  then  dispensed  with,  while  we  proceed  to  th« 
cognition  of  other  things.  Neither  is  it  an  operaitoo 
which  is  ever  entirely  intermitted,  even   when  our 
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!itt6fiittoii  4ttMti  to  be  excluHively  oecupied  with     prop. 

matters  qtBteafetinct  from  ourseI?es.     Tbe  kaow-    

ledge  of  self  13  the  ninning  accompanmietit  to  all  tb^  Mfif^^m^ 
lir  knowledge.  It  is  through  and  along  with  thU  l^^^''^^^^^ 
knowledge  that  all  other  knowledge  is  taken  in,        ^31^**1 

4?.  An  objection  may  be  raised  to  this  propoaition 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  contradicted  by  experience,  mjvttian 
It  may  be  said  that  when  we  are  plunged  in  the  •-^(H^«'•• 
Dtive  ptirsuits  of  life,  or  engaged  in  the  conternpla-  ^"^  *" 
ion  of  natural  objects,  we  frequently  pass  hoursj  it 
ay  be  days,  without  ever  thinking  of  ourselvea 
This  objection  seems  to  militate  against  the  truth  of 
pur  first  proposition.     How  is  it  to  be  obviated  ? 


5.  If  the  proposition  maintained,  that  our  atten- 
^on  was  at  all  times  clearly  and  forcibly  directed  oi.jwti&iiob. 

an  ourselves,  or  that  the  vie  was  constantly  ap«>«^»*" 
prominent  object  of  our  regard,  the  olyection  would 
be  fatal  to  its  pretensions,  The  proposition  would 
be  at  once  disproved  by  an  appeal  to  experience ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  during  the  greater  part  of  our 
time  we  take  but  little  heed  of  ourselves.  But  a 
man  may  take  very  little  note,  without  taking  abso- 
lutely no  note  of  himself.  The  proposition  merely 
a«iserts  that  a  man  (or  any  other  intelligence)  is 
never  altogether  incognisant,  is  never  totally  oblivi- 
ous,  of  himself,  even  when  his  attention  is  most 
tigaged  with  other  matters.    Howevef  fer  it  may 
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FROP.    be  carried,  the  forgetfulnesa  of  self  is  only  parL;ai 

and  apparent ;  it  is  never  real  and  total.     There  b 

always  a  latent  reference  of  one's  perceptioos  and 
thoughte  to  oneself  as  the  person  who  eKperieooa 
them,  which  proves  that,  however  deeply  we  maj  W 
engrossed  with  the  objects  before  us^  we  ar^  Defter 
stripped  entirely  of  the  consciousnesa  of  ourselvea 
And  this  is  all  that  otir  proposition  conteDds  fos; 
There  is  a  calm  unobtrusive  ctirrent  of  self-cori- 
Bciousnessflowng  on  in  company  with  all  our  know* 
ledge,  and  during  every  moment  of  our  waking 
existence  ;  and  this  self-consciousness  is  the  ground 
or  coDditton  of  all  our  other  conscionsneaSv  Nme 
hundred  and  ninety-niDO  parts  of  our  attention  may 
be  always  devoted  to  the  thing  or  business  we  have 
in  hand :  it  is  sufificient  for  our  argument  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  thousandth  part,  or  even  a  smaller 
fraction,  of  it  is  perpetually  directed  upon  our- 
Belvea. 

6*  But  how  ie  our  apparent  self-oblivion  to  he 
oumttpftrent  explained  ?  If  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
tfljiitf Ntw     supposition  that  we  ever  drop  entirely  out  of  our 

EWhtffd  for  * 

cf  Te'of^elmi-  ^^^^  ohservation,  we  must  be  prepared  to  est  plain  it 
"^*^*  on  some  other  principle.  And  so  we  me,  Thif 
oversight,  which  in  many  cases  is  all  but  complete, 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  most  satisfactory  mtok* 
ner  by  means  of  a  principle  of  our  nature  whidi 
may  be  termed  the  law  of  familiarity,  the  effect  of 
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which  Jaw  b  well  expressed  in  the  old 
"  Familiaritj  breeds  neglect,"  W^hatever  we  are 
extreinely  intimate  with,  we  are  very  apt  to  over- 
look ;  and  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  novelty  or 
triteness  of  any  event  are  the  degrees  of  our  atten- 
tion called  forth  and  exercised.  We  are  enchained 
by  the  coraparatively  rare, — we  are  indifferent  to* 
wards  the  comparatively  frequent.  That  which  is 
stxange  rivets  our  intellectual  gaze, — that  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  passes  by  almost  unheeded.  No 
influence  has  a  greater  effect  than  use  and  wont  in 
dimming  the  eye  of  attention,  and  in  blunting  the 
edge  of  curiosity.  This  truth  might  be  illustrated 
to  an  unlimited  extent-  It  is  sufficient  for  the  pre* 
I  sent  purpose  to  remark,  that  each  of  us  is  Tnore 
^■bmiliar,  and  is  therefore  lem  occupied,  with  himself 
^■han  he  is  with  any  other  object  that  can  be  brought 
^^nder  his  consideratiou.  We  are  constantly  present 
to  ourselves, — heuce  we  scarcely  notice  ourselves. 
We  scarcely  remark  the  coDdition  of  our  knowledge, 
so  unremittingly  do  we  obey  it.  Indeed,  in  our 
^^rdinary  moods  we  seem  to  slip  entirely  out  of  our 
^Biwn  thoughts.  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
^ppf  our  close  familiarity,  our  continual  intimacy,  our 
unbroken  acquaintance  with  ourselvea  But  we 
never  do  slip  entirely  out  of  our  own  thoughts. 
However  slender  the  threads  may  be  which  hold  a 
man  before  his  own  consciousness^  they  are  never 
mpletely  broken  through. 


PIIOR 

I. 
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PROP.         7.  There  is  this  consideratioQ,  also^  to  I       

into  account,  that  the  part  of  our  knowledc^e  whi-dj 

AUn  hy  the  ,  i 

Mnaideniiiaii  coDBists  of  thiDgs  of  fieiiBe  alwavs  naturallv  attradi 
Of  «n^k?*  our  attention  much  more  forcibly  than  that  part  of 
«ij»riiniw,  j|.  which  is  appreheoded  hy  intellect  merelj.  Bol 
that  which  we  call  **I"  is  the  object  of  intellect 
alone.  We  are  never  ohjecta  of  sense  to  ouiselfes. 
A  man  can  see  and  touch  his  body,  but  he 
see  and  touch  himself  This  is  not  the  place  to  t 
any  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  thioking  pri 
ciple.  The  assertion  that  it  either  is,  or  is  not, 
immaterial,  must  at  present  be  a\roided|  as  dogtnadc, 
hypothetical,  and  premature — ^indeed,  as  altop  ' 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  aud  business  ui  __ 
epistemology.  But  this  much  may  be  affirmed, 
tbatj  when  the  cognisance  of  self  is  laid  down  as 
the  condition  of  all  knowledge,  this  of  course  does 
not  mean  that  certain  objects  of  sense  (external 
things,  to  wit)  are  apprehended  through  certaiii 
otfier  objects  of  sense  (our  own  bodies,  namely), 
for  such  a  statement  would  be  altogether  futUe,  It 
[would  leave  the  question  precisely  where  it  found 
jit ;  for  we  should  still  have  to  ask,  On  what  oon- 
lition  are  these  other  objects  of  sense  apprehended? 
["o  say  that  the  tilings  of  sense  are  made  known  td 
by  means  of  the  things  of  sense,  does  not  advance 
one  step  on  the  high-road  to  truth.  The  nw, 
therefore,  whether  it  be  material  or  not— a  point  on 
which,  at  present,  we  offer  no  opinion — is  certainly 
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not  our  own  bodies,  in  so  far  as  these  are,  or  may     prop. 

be  made,  objects  of  sense ;  •   and  not  being  an    

object  of  sensible,  but  only  of  intellectual  experi- 
ence, and  our  attention  being  naturally  held  cap- 
tive by  the  things  of  sense,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
these  latter  should  cause  us  to  attend  but  slightly 
to  ourselves  in  our  ordinary  moods,  and  in  the 
common  transactions  of  life.  Thus  the  slight 
degree  of  notice  which  we  usually  take  of  ourselves 
is  sufficiently  explained, — without  its  being  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  oversight  is  ever 
total, — by  means  of  these  two  circumstances — the 
operation  of  the  law  of  familiarity,  and  the  fact 
that  the  ego  is  no  object  of  sensible  experience. 

8.  A  theory  of  self-consciousness,  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  advanced  in  our  first  proposition,  has  been  a  umoit  of 
sometimes  advocated.     It  reduces  this  operation  to  •«*?»«'«"•* 

^  Tarianoe  with 

a  species  of  reminiscence :  it  affirms  that  we  are  first  JJ^Sl ''  *** 
cognisant  of  various  sensible  impressions,  and  are 
not  conscious  of  ourselves  until  we  reflect  upon  them 
afterwards.  But  this  doctrine  involves  a  contradic- 
tion ;  for  it  supposes  us  to  recollect  certain  impres- 
sions to  have  been  ours,  after  they  have  been 
experienced,  which  we  did  not  know  to  be  ours 
when  they  were  experienced.  A  man  cannot  re- 
member what  never  happened    If  the  impressions 

*  Thai  the  ego  cumoi  be  known  to  be  material,  is  proved  in  ita 
praporplaflai    (|Sa« FkopoiitkNi VUL) 
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were  not  known  to  be  ours  at  the  time,  they  GOtdd 
not  subsequently  be  remembered  to  bave  been  oim^ 
because  their  recollection  would  imply  that  we  re- 
membered an  antecedent  connectioii  between  our- 
Belves  and  them ;  wbich  cotmeetlon,  however,  hai 
no  place  in  our  former  experience,  tnasmtich  as  tbis 
tbeory  declares  that  no  self  was  la  the  6rst  Lustaiioe 
apprehended  j— therefore,  if  the  impressions  are  fe- 
cogniaed  on  reflection  to  have  been  ouri,  they  inust 
originally  have  been  known  to  be  ourss,  le  oth^r 
words,  we  must  have  been  conscious  of  self  at  tlie 
time  when  the  impressions  were  made. 


9.  Looked  at  in  itself,  or  as  an  isolated  truth,  t>!ir 
iidtoortanoft  first  propositiou  Is  of  no  importance ;  but  viewed  aa 
^Hdj^H  Qi  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system,  and  as  the  singh 
tnuai^  staple  on  which  all  the  truths  subsequently  to  bs 
advanced  depend,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on,  or  too  fully  elucidated.  Everything  hinges  on 
the  stability  which  can  be  given  to  this  proposition 
— on  the  acceptance  it  may  meet  with.  If  it  faU% 
the  system  entirely  fails  ;  if  it  stands,  the  system 
entirely  succeeds*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader 
will  not  be  stopped  or  discouraged  by  the  apparanil 
truism  which  it  involves.  He  may  think  that^  if  tie 
main  truth  which  this  philosophy  hm  to  tell  him  is, 
that  all  hia  cognitions  and  perceptions  are  known  by 
him  to  be  hia  own,  he  will  have  very  little  to  thank 
it  for.    Let  him  go  on,  and  see  what  follows,     Mean^ 
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while,  conaideriDg  the  g^reat  weight  which  thb  pro- 
I  position  has  to  bear,  we  may  be  excused  for  bestow- 
'  mg  a  few  more  words  on  its  enforcement. 


FBOP. 
I. 
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10.  If  thjB  first  proposition  is  not  very  clearly 
confirmed  by  experience^  it  is  at  any  rate  not  refuted  u  b  uuiiv^ 
by  that  authority.     No  one,  by  any  effort  of  the  n^^**f  *»"- 

/  I1m«*i1  by 

mind,  can  ever  apprehend  a  thing  to  the  entire  ex-  *»v«ib»^««' 
elusion  of  himself.  A  man  cannot  wittingly  leave 
himself  altogether  out  of  hk  account,  and  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  objects  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  find  that, 
nolens  wlens,  he  carries  himself  consciously  along 
with  him,  faint  though  the  conseiouBness  may  be,  in 
all  the  Bcenes  through  which  he  pasBes,  and  iu  all 
the  operations  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Ho  will 
find  that,  when  he  is  cognisant  of  perceptions,  be 
is  always  eogmsant  of  them  m  his.  But  this 
cognisance  is  equivalent  to  self -consciousness,  and 
therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  our  pro- 
position is  not  only  not  overthrown,  but,  mon^ver, 
that  it  is  cx>rroborated  by  experience. 


It  fiut  it  is  BeasoQ  alon^  which  can  give  to  this 
>  propofiUon  the  certainty  and  extensioti  which  are  J^^*J^ 
required  to  render  it  a  sui'e  foundation  for  all  that  jjj;^*'J|f^ 
is  to  fidlow.     Experience  can  only  e&tablii<h  it  as  a  [JStl* 
limited  matter  of  fa^l  i  and  this  is  not  sufficient  for ' 
the  purpo^as  of  oor  iubsequent  demonstrations.    It 


m 
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must  be  established  be  a  necessary  tnitli  of  reasoii'^ 
m  a  law  binding  on  intelligence  umveraaliy — aa  a 
conception,  the  opposite  of  which  h  a  coBtradiotio& 
and  an  absurdity.  Strictly  speakingj  the  propoo- 
tion  ^nnot  be  demonstrated,  because^  being  itadf 
the  absolute  starting-point,  it  cannot  be  dedoeed 
from  any  antecedent  data ;  but  it  may  be  e^lained 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  axioim^ 
atic  character.  It  claims  all  the  stringency  of  t 
geometrical  axiom,  and  its  claims,  it  is  conce'""  * 
are  irresistible.  If  it  were  possible  for  an  in^ 
genoe  to  receive  knowledge  at  any  one  time  wit 
knowing  that  it  was  his  knowledge,  it  wouW  be  poj^ 
sible  for  him  to  do  this  at  all  times*  So  that  an 
intelligent  being  might  be  endowed  with  knowlc 
without  once,  during  the  whole  term  of  his  exlstenc 
knowing  that  he  possessed  it.  Is  there  not  a 
tradiction  involved  in  that  supposition  !  But  if  1 
supposition  be  a  contradiction,  it  is  equally  contlii^ 
dictory  to  suppose  that  an  intelligence  can  be  ooa* 
scious  of  his  knowledge,  at  any  single  monienti 
without  being  conscious  of  it  as  his,  A  man  hai 
knowledge,  and  is  cognisant  of  perceptions  on 
when  he  brings  them  home  to  himself*  If  he 
not  aware  that  they  were  his,  he  could  not  be  aware 
of  them  at  all.  Can  /  know  without  knowing 
it  is  /  who  know  ?  No,  truly-  But  if  a  man,  i 
knowing  anything,  must  always  know  that  he  kno 
it^  he  must  always  be  self-conscious*    And  ther 
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reason  estaMishes  our  first  propositioD  as  a  neeesaaiy     i*tiop. 

truth— as  an  axiom,  the  denial  of  which  involves  a    

antradictionj  or  is,  in  plain  words,  nonsense. 

12.  Every  metaphysiciJ  truth  is  faced  by  an  op- 
posit©  error  which  has  its  ori|rin  in  ordinary  think-  Fint 
ing,  and  which  it  is  the  business  of  epw^uiation  to  ^^^^^ 

I  ^supplant*  It  will  conduce,  therefore j  to  the  eluci- 
^Bpation  of  our  first  proposition,  if^  following  the  plan 
^Biud  down  in  the  Introduotion  (§  47)t  we  plaoa 
^■Uongside  of  it  the  counter-proposition  which  it  is 
designed  to  overthrow.  Fir^  counter^opomtion : 
**  To  constitute  knowledge,  all  that  in  required  is 
that  there  should  be  something  to  be  known,  and 
an  intelligence  to  know  it,  and  that  the  two  should 
be  present  to  each  other.  It  is  not  necesaaiy  that 
this  intelligence  should  be  cognisant  of  itself  at  the 
same  time." 

13.  This  counter-proposition  gives  expression  to 
the  condition  of  knowledge*  as  laid  down  by  ordi-  it^t^ds- 
nary  thinking  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  as  laid  down  "^^^^J^ 
by  our  whole  popular  psychology.     To  constitute  jl^^J^, 
knowledge,  there  must  be  a  sul^ect  or  mind  to 
know,  and  an  object  or  thing  to  be  known  :  let  the 
two^  subject  and   object   (as   they  are   frequently 
called,  and  as  we  shall  frequently  call  them),  be 

^brought  together,  and  knowledge  is  the  result.  This 
\  the  whole  amount  both  of  the  common  opinion 
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of  knowledge.  The  statement  does  not  expre 
deny  that  the  Bubject  must  always  know  ilself, 
order  to  be  cognisant  of  the  object.  It  neither  < 
nies  nor  admits  this  ia  expresg  terms ;  audi  the 
fore,  it  is  not  easy  to  grapple  with  the  ambis 
which  it  involves*  But  it  certainly  leans  tnope ' 
the  side  of  denial  than  to  the  side  of  affirmati 
The  ordinary  psychological  doctrine  seeins  to 
that  the  subject,  or  mind,  is  at  times  cogniaaiitl 
itself  to  the  exclusion  of  the  object,  and  is  at  \ 
cognisant  of  the  object  to  the  exclusion  of  itaelf,  am 
again  is  at  times  cognisant  both  of  itself  and 
object  at  once*  Its  general  position  is,  bejond 
doubt,  merely  this,  that  to  constitute  knowle 
there  must  be  an  intelligent  Jiul^ect,  and  something 
for  this  intelligent  subject  to  know — not  that  this 
intelligence  must  in  every  act  of  knowledge  h$ 
cognisant  of  itself  But  this  doctrine  is  equiv 
lent  to  the  counter-proposition  just  advanced, 
cause  it  declares  that  the  cognisance  of  self  is  ud 
necessarily  the  condition  and  concomitant  of  ttll 
knowledge. 

14,  It  is,  however,  rather  from  the  eonclt 
itjigenfrtiJy  reached  by  our  popular  psychology,  than  from  anf 

thtitartfiiff-  .  .  f  ' 

point  of  iMy-  express  statement  it  con  tarns,  that  we  may  gather 
Sf^'iUrtu'if^  that  its  starting-point  is  our  first  counter-propoa- 
^^!'y^^'  tion.     Hupposing  it  to  start  from  a  denial  of  our 
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first  propoaitioBj  ita  subaequeDt  coDclusiotis  are  legi- 
timately reached^  aa  will  appear  in  the  sequel 
Supposing  it  to  start  from  the  admissiocL  of  our  first 
propositioi],  ita  iilogical  procedure  would  be  alto- 
gether unparallt^led.  Id  justice,  there fore^  to  our 
common  psychology,  we  must  suppose  that  it  is 
grounded  on  our  finit  counter-proposition,  which ^ 
however,  is  the  embodiment  of  a  contradictory  in- 
Ivertency  of  thought,  by  which  all  its  subsequent 
proceedings  arc  rendered  untrue.  The  divaricatiou 
^of  the  two  systems^ — our  popular  psychology  on  the 
one  hand^  founded  on  this  counts r-propositi on,  and 
Exhibiting  the  erroneous  results  of  ordinary  think- 
Qg ;  and  our  strict  raetaphyatcs  on  the  other  band, 
sed  on  Proposition  !*»  and  presenting  the  results 
of  the  pure  speculative  reason — will  begin  to  grow 
apparent  in  our  second  proposition, 
-^-  *:^  ^-^^ 

15*  To  mark  strongly  the  opposition  between  the 
propositions  and  ihe  counter-pro  pod  tions,  it  may  be  a  u^ain 
ated  that  the   propositions  declaie  what  we  d^ 
iink,   the   counter -propositions  declare   what  we  ,;';^,i',^;!^  ^ 
w5)tbiDk,  but  do  not  think :  in  other  words,  ^^"'** 
propositions  represent  our  rad  thinking^  the 
counter-propositions  our  apparent  thinking.     For 
example,  the  first  counterproposition  affirms  that 
we  can  know  things  without  know^ing  ourselves ; 
but  we  only  apparently  do  this— we  only  think  th^it 
we  know  them  without  obeying  the  condition  speci- 
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fied  :  in  other  wordsj  we  think,  or  rather  thiok  thai 
we  think,  acoDtradiction  ;  for  it  is  irapossible  reiiUy 
to  think  a  cod tra diction.  The  proposition  statei 
what  we  really  think  and  know  as  the  canditiouof 

all  our  knowledge. 

16.  This  first  proposition  expresses  the  priDcipal 
pn>p.  L  hi*  law  by  which  the  unintelligible  is  converted  into  tie 
loPjtiinBo-  intelligible.  Let  self  be  apprehended^  and  every- 
thing becomes  (potentially)  apprehensible  or  inlelE> 
glble :  let  self  be  unapprehended,  and  everythiDg 
remains  necessarily  inapprehensible  orunintelligibk 
Considered  under  this  point  of  view,  the  nearest 
approach  made  to  this  proposition  in  ancient  times 
was  probably  the  Pythagorean  speculation  respectiJig 
number  aa  the  ground  of  all  conceivability*  hi 
nature,  per  se^  there  is  neither  unity  nor  plurality— 
nothing  is  one  thing,  and  nothing  is  many  things; 
^because  there  cannot  be  one  thing  unless  hy  a  mea- 
lal  synthesis  of  many  things  or  parts ;  and  there 
cAnnot  be  many  things  or  parts  unless  each  of  tljem 
18  one  thing:  in  other  words,  in  nature,  per  se^  tbert 
is  nothing  but  absolute  inconceivability*  If  site  oaa 
place  before  us  "  thing,"  she  cannot  place  before  of 
a  or  mis  thing  So  said  Pythagoras.  According  iA 
him,  it  is  intelligence  aJone  which  contributes  a  to 
'*  thing  "^ — gives  unity,  not  certainly  to  pluruHty 
(for  to  suppose  plurality  is  to  suppose  unity  already 
given))  but  to  that  which  is  neither  one  nor  many; 
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and  thus  cottverta  the  unintelligible  into  the  intelli- 
gible—  the  world  of  nonsenie  into  the  world  of 
atellect. 


PROP. 
I. 


17.  This  doctrine  has  been  strangely  niisunder- 
^lood.  Its  expositors  have  usually  thou  eh  t  that  MUwy^tt- 
tilings  are  already  nunibered  bj  nature  either  as  *»  ^'ra^'Mt*'- 
one  or  many,  aud  that  all  that  Fythi^oras  taught 
was  that  we  re-number  them  when  they  come  before 
us ;  as  if  such  a  truism  as  that  gould  ever  have  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  a  great  tliinker  ;  m  if  such  a  cotn- 
tnon-place  was  even  entitled  to  the  name  of  an 
opinion,  A  theory  which  profesies  to  explain  how 
things  become  intelligible  must  surely  not  suppose 
that  they  are  intelligible  before  they  become  so. 
If  a  man  oodertakes  to  explain  how  water  bemnies 
ice,  he  must  sorely  not  suppose  that  it  already  is  ice. 
He  must  date  from  some  anterior  condition  of  the 
rater — its  fluidity,  for  instance.     Yet  the  Pytha- 

Drean  theory  of  number  as  the  ground  of  all  intel- 
[ibility,  is  usually  represented  in  this  absurd  light. 

fumber,  by  which  "thing'*  becomes  inteliigible, 
aither  as  one  or  many,  is  believed  to  be  admitted  by 
this  theory  to  be  cleaving  to  "  thing  "  even  in  its 
nnintelligible  state.  Were  this  bo,  the  thing  would 
he  nniBtelligible,  and  there  would  be  no  ex- 
ifcnation  of  the  conversion  of  the  incodtable  (the 

aoetic)  into  the  cogitable  (the  noeticjj  the  very 

i^int  which    the    theory  prof^^es    to   explicate. 
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frofJ    The  theory  may  be  imperfect;   but  it   is   m 


the  profoundest  speculations  of  antiquity,  iiie 
modern  interpretation  has  emptied  it  of  all  sigfih 
Bcance, 

18.  The  law  laid  down  in  Proposition  I.  is  merely 

Prop,  L  n     a  liigher  generalisation  and  clearer  expression  of  Ite 

w^i^imof  Pythagorean  law  of  number*     Whatever  is  to  W 

t  •*'™'*  '**■    known  must  be  known  as  one,  or  as  many,  w  M 

both ;  but  whatever  is  to  be  known  can  be  m$M 

\one  only  by  being  referred  to  one  self;  and  whatever 

g  to  be  known  can  be  made  many  only  when  each 

f  the  plurals  has  been  made  one  by  being  referred 

jto  one  self ;  and  whatever  is  to  be  known  can  te 

made  both  one  and  many  only  by  the  same  prooe» 

being  gone  through, — that  is  to  say>  its  unity  and 

its  plurality  can  only  be  effected  by  its  reductioti  t# 

the  unity  of  self, 

19.   Parsing  over  at   present  all  intermediate 

Antidiia^     approximations,  we  find  anticipations  of  this  first 

i.^'i^  tbT^  proposition  in  the  writings  of  the  phiJosopbers  of 

f  owmany,  Germany,     It  puts  in  no  claim  to  novelty^  however 

novel  may  be  the  uses  to  which  these  Institutei 

apply  it,     Kant  had  glimpses  of  the  truth  ;   but  hia 

remarks  are  confused  in  the  extreme  in   regard  U 

what  he  calls  the  unity  (analytic  and  iynlhetic)  d 

consciousness.     This  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  bis 

works  from  which  no  meaning  can  be  extracted* 
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n  his  hatida  the  principle  answered  no  purpose 
all.  It  died  id  the  act  of  being  bom,  and  was 
ried  tinder  a  mass  of  subordmate  considerations 
before  it  can  be  said  to  have  eveti  breathed  Fickte 
got  bold  of  it,  and  lost  it— got  hold  of  it,  and  lost 
it  again,  throngh  a  series  of  eight  or  ten  diflFereot 
lublications,  in  which  the  truth  slipa  through  hia 
gers  when  it  seems  just  od  the  point  of  being 
imed  to  some  account  Schelling  promised  mag- 
Tiificent  operations  in  the  heyday  of  bis  youth  j  on  a 
basis  very  similar  to  that  laid  down  in  this  first 
proposition.  But  the  world  has  been  waiting  for 
the  ful^lmeDt  of  these  promises, — for  the  fruits  of 
that  exuberant  blossom,— during  a  period  of  more 
than  fifty  yearn  May  its  hopes  be  one  day  realised  1 
No  man  is  fitter,  if  he  w^ould  but  take  the  pains, 
than  this  octogenariati  seer,  to  show  that  Specula- 
tion is  not  all  one  "  harreti  heath;"  ♦  Hegel, — ^but 
who  has  ever  yet  uttered  one  intelligible  word 
about  Hegel?  Not  any  of  hia  countrymen, — not 
^^iny  foreigneFj^seldom  even  himself  With  peaksj 
^Bere  and  there^  more  lucent  than  the  sun,  his  in- 
^HfervaU  are  filled  with  a  sea  of  darkness^  unna%H gable 
by  the  aid  of  any  compase,  and  an  atmosphere,  or 
rather  vacuum,  in  which  no  human  intellect  can 
eathe.  Hegel  had  better  not  be  meddled  with 
ist  at  present.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  this  proposition  coincides,  or  does  not  coin- 

*  SoUMliag  iiioow  ikad;  he  died  in  1655. 
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PROP,    cide,  with  his  opinions;  for  whatever  truth  there 

may  be  in  Hegel,  it  is  certain  that  his  xneaniDg 

cannot  be  wrung  from  him  by  any  amount  of  mere 
reading,  any  more  than  the  whisky  which  is  in 
bread — so  at  least  we  have  been  informed— can  be 
extracted  by  squeezing  the  loaf  into  a  tumbler.  He 
requires  to  be  distilled,  as  all  philosophers  do,  more 
or  less  —  but  Hegel  to  an  extent  which  is  un- 
paralleled. A  much  less  intellectual  effort  would 
be  required  to  find  out  the  truth  for  oneself  than 
to  understand  his  exposition  of  it.  Heel's  fiuilts, 
however,  and  those  of  his  predecessors  subsequent 
to  Kant,  lie,  certainly,  not  in  the  matter,  but  only 
in  the  manner  of  their  compositions.  Admirable 
in  the  substance  and  spirit  and  direction  of  their 
/  speculations,  they  are  painfully  deficient  in  die 
J  accomplishment  of  intelligible  speech,  and  inhn- 
I  manly  negligent  of  all  the  arts  by  which  alone  the 
'  processes  and  results  of  philosophical  research  can 
<      be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  mankind. 


PROPOSITION  II. 

THE    OBJECT    OF    ALl    KKOWIEDGB. 

The  object  of  knowledge,  whatever  it  may 
lie^  is  always  something  more  than  what 
is  naturally  or  usuaBy  regarded  as  the 
object  It  always  is,  and  must  be,  the 
object  with  the  addition  of  oneselli — object 
pkis  subject, — ^thing,  or  thonght,  mecimi. 
Self  is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
every  object  of  cognition. 

DIMONSTRATION, 

It  has  been  already  established  as  the  coDdition 
all  knowledge^  that  a  thing  can  be  knowD  ooly 
provided  the  intelligeDc^  which  apprehends  it  knows 
itself  at  the  same  time.   But  if  a  thing  can  be  toown 
odIj  provided  oueself  be  known  along  with  it,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  thing  (or  thought)  and  oneself  together 
liueti  in  every  case,  be  the  object^  the  true  and  ccm- 
ote  object,  of  knowledge ;  in  other  words,  it  follows 

G 
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F^op  that  that  which  we  know  iJways  is  and  must  be 
object  pins  subject,  object  ettm  aZio,  ^  thing  or 
thought  with  an  addition  to  it^^ — which  addidon  ii 
the  me.  Self,  therefore^  is  an  intagral  and  esaeBlial 
part  of  every  object  of  cognition- 

Or,  again.  Suppose  a  case  in  which  a  thing  or  t 
thought  is  apprehended  without  the  *me  being  tf 
prehended  along  with  it  This  would  eootiBdiil 
Proposition  1,  which  haa  fixed  the  kaowledg©  rf 
self  aa  the  condition  of  all  knowledge.  But  PrcpcK 
Bition  I*  IS  established  ;  and  therefore  the  ifue  mitft 
m  all  cases  form  part  of  that  which  we  know ;  aod 
the  only  object  which  any  intelligencB  ever  hds^  cf 
ever  can  have  any  cognisance  of  is,  itself-in-tmion- 
with*whatever-it-apprehenda 


OBSEBYATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  By  printing  aa  (ms  word  the  seven  last  wonk 
R«uoii  fof  of  the  Demonstration,  a  higher  degree  of  intelligi- 
Li^  wi3i  ^^^^y  seems  to  be  secured  for  what  is  here  laid  doim 
rpprehendl"  ^s  the  universal  object  of  knowledge,  than  migit 
M  one  ward,  j^^^^  heen  attained  by  printing  these  worda  as  aepa- 
rate.  Whether  our  position  should  be  agreed  witt 
or  not,  it  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood, 

2i  By  the  object  of  knowledge,  we  ar©,  of  coitm^ 
to  understand  the  whole  object  of  knowledge,  what 
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laj  be  at  any  particular  time, 

'  the  mind  to  attend  more  to 
any  given  presentation  than  to  another. 


It  is  quite     fhop 


one 


part  of 


1  he  mind  uf  kiici^i«*i«* 


does  indeed  usually  attend  most  to  that  part  of  eTery  »^^^  '^' J' ^ 


presentation  which  is  commonly  called  the  thing. 
But  the  part  ao  attended  to  is  not  the  whole  object ; 
it  is  not  properly  ths  object  of  our  knowledge*  It 
is  only  part  of  the  object^  the  object  being  that  part 
together  with  the  other  part  of  the  presentation 
(self,  namely,  or  the  subject)  which  is  usually  less 
attended  to,  but  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
every  datum  of  cognition.  In  other  words,  the 
object,  usually  so  called,  is  only  part  of  the  object 
of  the  mind}  although  it  may  be  that  part  which 
is  most  attended  to.  The  object^  properly  so  called, 
is  always  the  object  with  the  addition  of  the  subject, 
because  this  alone  is  the  whole  object  of  our  appre- 
hension. That  which  is  usually  termed  the  object 
may  be  sometimes  conveniently  termed  the  objec- 
tive part  of  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  that  which 
ia  usually  called  the  iubject  may  be  sometimes  con- 
leniently  called  the  subjective  part  of  the  object  of 
knowledge*  But  the  ordinary  distinction  of  subject 
and  object  in  which  they  are  contrasted  as  the  knoW' 
ing  and  the  known,  and  in  which  the  subject  is 
virtually  denied  to  be  any  part  of  the  object  of  our 
knowledge,  is  erroneous  and  contradictorj%  and  has 
had  a  most  mischievous  effect  on  the  growth  and 
fortunes  of  philosophy. 


uf  kHOWlea^C, 
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msTrrtJTES  of  metaphysic. 


PROP. 


3.  The  ascertainment  of  the  condition  of 
ledge  as  fixed  in  Proposition  L  necessarily  effects  i' 
wt.icit'aD  Hi-  great  change  in  our  conception  of  the  obiect  of 
r^^'^ir*^  knowledge.  This  change  is  expressed  in  I^poi* 
*K>>nf  *^*^^  II*  But  in  our  ordinary  moods  we  regard  the 
knowied^  object  of  kuowledgfi  as  something  rery  dlfferest 
from  what  this  proposition  sets  forth.  "Whatever  it 
may  be,  we  regard  it  as  that  thing  or  thought  wi 
oiU  anything  more — without  that  addition 
we  call  the  subject  or  the  ma  Heretofore  our  ofifr 
ception  of  the  object  was  the  conception  of  olg^ct 
sine  otio/  now  it  is  the  conception  of  object  am 


4*  The  change  which  the  condition  of  knowledge 

ruiu*.  effects  xipon  the  object  of  knowledge  may  b©  ftirtk«7 

jj^^vft    understood  by  considering  how  yery  different  the 

SetSfuS^r  speculatiYe  enumeratioii  of  ourselves  and  things  m 

m^ratbn^'^'**  based  on  Proposition  II«j  is  from  the  way  in  which 

we  usually  but  erroneously  enumerate  them.    Wi 

are  cognisant  of  ourselves  and  of  a  number  of 

rounding  objects.     We  look  upon  ourselves  as 

mericallj  different  from  each  of  these  tbiBg%  j( 

as  each  of  them  is  numerically  diiferent  from  tte 

neighbours.     That  is  our  ordinary  way  of  countin|. 

The  speculative  computation  is  quite  dilTerent*  Each 

of  the  things  is  always  that  thing  phia  wi6.     So  that 

supposing  the  thiugs  to  be  represented  by  th©  figum 

1,  2,  3j  4,  and  ourselves  by  the  figure  5,  while  fot 
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lowing  the  ordiDary  cipheriugj  we  should  count  them 
and  ourselves  as  1,  2^  3,  4,  and  a  ;  we  should^  fol- 
lowing the  gpeculatiye  ciphering,  count  them  and 
oaiBelres  as  1  ^  5,  2  +  5,  3  +  S,  4  +  5.  And 
the  result  in  each  case  equals  me-in-union-with-the- 
tting,  whatever  it  may  be*  Me-in-unioD^with-it — 
this  syntbeets  m  always  the  total  datum  or  object 
which  I  know.  This  5  (iUustTatiTe  of  the  ego)  is 
the  standard  factor  in  every  reckoning,  is  always 
part  of  the  object  apprehended,  and  is  the  neoes- 
saiy  condition  of  its  apprehension.  If  we  consider 
the  things  1,  2,  %  4,  a£  forming  one  complexus 
in  that  cascj  it  is  still  1  +  5  ^^  me-in-union-with- 
things. 


PROP. 
JJ. 


6-  The  second  counter-proposition,  embodyiiig 
the  inconsiderate  result  of  ordraary  thinkings  and 
brighteiiiDg,  by  oontrastj  the  truth  of  Proposition  «»• 
IL,  may  be  laid  dow*ii  as  follows  :  Second  coUTUeT- 
proposition. — '*  The  object  of  knowledge  is  not^  or, 
at  any  rate,  need  not  be  anything  more  than  what 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  object*  It  may  be  the 
object  without  the  mind's  self,  a  thing  (or  a  thought) 
tine,  me,'*  The  inadvertency  of  ordinary  tbinluBg 
here  pointed  out,  and  corrected  by  Propoaition  II*, 
is,  tbat  it  overlooks  a  part  of  the  object  of  know- 
ledge, and  gives  out  a  part  as  the  whole  ^  just  as^  in 
counter-proposition  I.,  it  overlooks  the  condition  of 
knowledge,  and  entartains  an  obscare  notion  that 


im 
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PROP,    knowledge  might  take  place  without  this  eouditioa 


n. 


being  complied  with* 


iii^i 


6.  This  counter-proposition  is  grounded  on  • 
rockj  if  the  first  coiiiiter-propoaition  be  true ;  bo* 
without  this  stay  it  has  no  support  whatever.  If  it 
were  possible  for  an  intelligent  being  to  apprehcod 
anything  without  complying  with  the  condititm 
which  declares  that  he  must  apprehend  himself  tt 
well,  it  would,  of  coursSj  be  possible  for  him  to  know 
an  object  without  knowing  anything  laore — L  e- 
without  knowing  himself  along  with  it.  But  tb« 
first  counter-proposition  is  false^  because  it  oofltrt- 
diets  Proposition  I-,  which  is  a  necessary  and  aiuo* 
matic  truth  of  reason ;  and,  therefore,  the  seomA 
counter-proposition,  which  depends  entirely  upon 
the  first  counter-proposition,  must  likewise  be  set 
aside  as  false  and  contradictory.  It  is  scared; 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance,  tbii 
the  maintenance  of  the  second  counter-propodticii] 
is  quite  incompatible  with  the  admission  of  Propo- 
sition I.  Those  who  have  conceded  our  starting* 
point  cannot  stand  by  the  deliverance  of  ordioaij 
thinking  in  regard  to  the  object  of  knowledge,  bill 
must  embrace  the  doctrine  laid  dowu  in  Propo- 
sition IL 


7,  The  second  counter-propoeition  is  not  only  the 
expression  of  the  ordinary  notion  of  mankind  in 
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aeral  with  regard  to  the  object  of  knowledge ;  it     fhop. 

moreover,  the  expanent  of  the  popular  psycholo-    

g^ieai  doctnne  on  this  point,     la  the  s<*ience  of  the  th#  oTdiMry 

■^  ^  *  notion  f  ftQd. 

human  mm4  Bubject  and  object  are  not  contrasted  ^^Jf^ 
as  two  things,  both  of  which  are  known,  and  must  ^J^ioi » 12' 
known  together ;  they  are  not  laid  down  m  two  iZXiX^^ 
dings  which,  in  their  synthesis,  constitute  the  only 
object  which  any  intelligence  can  apprehend.  They 
are  contrasted  aim  ply  aa  that  which  koows,  and  aa 
that  which  is  known — the  former  being  the  subject^ 
and  the  latter  the  object.  This  is  the  second  step 
in  the  procedure  of  our  ordinary  psychology.  Just 
as,  in  ita  first  position^  it  agrees  with  common  think- 
ing in  overlooking  the  condition  of  all  knowledge, 
and  starts  from  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  first 
couoter-proposition  ^  so  in  ita  aecond  position  it  also 
coincides  with  common  opinion  in  overlooking  a 
part  of  the  object  of  knowledge,  and  in  representing 
a  mere  part  as  the  whole  of  that  object  Here, 
ig^ain,  howevEr,  its  teaching  is  amhignoua  Our 
rdinary  psychology  does  not  exprsffily  affirm  that 
lie  object  can  be  known  without  the  snbject  or  self 
eing  known  ;  but  by  laying  all  its  emplmsis  on  the 
[>uBideration,  that  in  the  constitution  of  knowledge 
the  subject  is  the  factor  which  knows,  while  the 
object  is  the  factor  which  is  known,  it  virtually 
ches  that  doctrine.  At  any  mte,  our  subsequent 
tides  will  make  it  plain  that  the  psychology  now 
yogue  TirtuaUy  embraces  the  second  counter-pro- 
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PROP,    position,  and  denies  by  implication^  if  not  dincdr, 

the  truth  of  oar  second  proposition^  which  dedaiei> 

as  a  necessary  truth  of  reason — as  a  oonclumaii 
which  admits  of  no  exception,  and  the  reveraa  of 
which  is  nonsensical  and  contradictory — that  the 
mind  {i,  «.,  every  mind)  can  have  no  object  of  woj 
kind,  except  an  object  bound  up  and  apprehended 
along  with  itself. 


PKOPOSITION    III. 

;  INSEPAMBlLm  OF  THE  OBJECTn^  MD  TEE  SirBJlCTTm 

The  objective  part  of  the  object  of  knowledge, 
though  distinguishable,  is  not  separable  in 
cognition  from  the  subjective  part»  or  the 
ego ;  but  the  objective  part  and  the  sub- 
jective part  do  together  constitute  the  unit 
or  minimum  of  knowledge^ 


DEMOHSTRATION. 

I  directive  part  of  knowledge  were  Bepaiable 
edgmtion  from  the  ego  or  sabjective  part^  it  oould 
|)e  apprehended  without  the  ego  being  apprehenddd 
long  with  it«  But  this  baa  been  proved  by  Propo- 
sition II.  to  be  itnposfiible.  Therefore  the  objective 
part  of  the  object  of  koowkdge  is  not  separable  in 
oogmtioQ  from  the  sobjective  part,  or  the  ega 

AgBin,  The  miit  or  rnmimum  of  eognttioii  ib  lacfa 
an  amount  of  knotrledge  tb^  if  any  eouEtitxient  part 
of  H  be  left  out  of  aaoMmt,  the  whole  eognitioii  of 
neosmtj  dianqicaii.    Bui  the  objective  plus  the 
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PROFe     subjective  coBsiitutes  fiucli  a  unit  or  fnini'mwm: 


ui 


because  if  the  objective  part  be  entirely  removed 
from  the  object  of  our  knowledge,  and  if  the  mind 
be  left  with  no  thing  or  thought  before  it|  ii  out 
have  no  cognition — ^so  if  the  subjective  part,  or  itsdij 
be  entirely  removed  from  the  mind's  observatioa, 
the  cognition  eqiiaUy  disappears,  to  whatever  ext^t 
we  may  suppose  the  mere  objective  part  of  the  pfff- 
sentation  to  be  still  before  us.  All  cognisance  of  it 
is  impossible  by  Proposition  I.  Therefore  the  ob- 
jective and  the  subjective  do  together  constitute  tie 
unit  or  minimum  of  cognition. 

OBSEEVATIONS  AKD   ESPL4NATIOKS- 

1,  Although  this  proposition  is  ratber  a  corolla^ 

Rawottafor   of  the  second  than  a  new  and  distinct  propositiou, 

propositioD  n  stiJl  there  are  good  reasons  tor  a^igaiDsr  to  it  a 

Jr^toiii?"'*   formal  and  prominent  position  in  the  system.     Its 

enunciation  affords  ns  an  opportunity  of  explaining 

what  is  meant  by  inseparability  in  cognition,  and  hj 

the  unit  or  minimuvi  of  knowledge^ — two  importaiit 

but  ill-nnder&tood  points  in  philosophy-     And  tm- 

ther,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that,  notwithstanding  tlie 

clearness  and  certainty  of  Proposition  II,,  donks 

may  still  be  entertained  a^  to  the  inviolable  nnity  in 

cognition  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective  ports 

of  our  knowledge.     Moreover,  it  may  be   doubted 

whether    the    popular  delusion,  which   is    largely 
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fiharecl  in  by  psychology^ — ^namelyt  that  aubject  and 

bject  are  two  units,  and  not  merely  one  unit  or 

inirnum  of  cognition — is  combated  and  exploded 

in  our  second  proposition  m  terms  sufficiently  ex- 

presa     On  these  accounts  it  has  appeared  advisable 

give  to  Proposition  III.  a  distinct  and  leading 

lace  in  the  Bygtem. 


fROP, 


%  Two  things  are  properly  said  to  be  Bepai^ble 


from  each  other  m  cognition,  when  they  can  be  wiitti* 
separated  m  such  a  way  that  the  one  of  them  can  »*p»i™^tmy 
be  known  or  apprehended  without  the  other.  Thus  nftia'li!**  "*" 
a  tree  and  a  stone  are  separable  from  eacb  other  in 
cognition^  bacau^e  a  tree  can  be  apprehended  with- 
out a  stone  being  apprehendedj  and  conversely 
But  when  two  things  cannot  be  separated  in  such 
a  way  that  the  one  of  them  can  be  apprehended 
without  the  other^  but  only  in  such  a  way  that  the 
one  13  never  confounded  with  the  other — these  two 
things  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  be  sepa- 
rable, but  only  to  be  distinguishable  in  cognition, 
[his  is  the  predicament  in  wiiich  subject  and  object, 
ilf  and  surrounding  things,  are  placed.  The  two  can 
I  timei  be  intelligently  distiDguished  fcom  each 
"nthef  •  They  cannot  at  any  time  be  intelligently  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  They  are  clearly  di^tinguish- 
ibls;  they  are  absolutely  inseparable  in  cognition. 


%  Both  this  and  the  second  proposition  affirm 
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PROP,     that  self  or  the  subject  is  an  integral  and 


UJ, 


part  of  e^ery  object  of  cognition-  But  the  reader  i 
miaappwiien-  reouested  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  does  not  meaii 
that  he  is  a  part  of  that  part  of  the  ol^acta  of  hit 
oogniHon,  which  he  calls  chairg^  and  tables,  and 
trees.  It  means  quite  the  oontraiy.  It  means  tlial 
he  is  not,  and  cannot  be^  a  part  of  that  part,  Tbo 
table  before  you,  good  reader,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
object  of  your  cognition.  You  yoursdf  are  the  other 
part.  The  true  and  total  object  of  your  mind  is  de 
table,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be^— (i?td  ^or^^<t^♦^ 
The  latter  partj  therefore,  cannot  by  any  possi  . 
ha  a  p&rt  of  the  former  part ;  for  to  suppose  thai  il 
can,  would  be  equivalent  to  holding  that  a  thjBgi 
instead  of  being  what  it  wa^,  was  something  whidi 
it  was  not.  The  two  factors  of  cognition — the  two 
constituents  of  every  known  object  (to  wit,  thfi 
ego  and  the  non-ego),  are  for  ever  eontradistk* 
guiflhed — for  ever  sundered  by  a  fatal  law  whick 
holds  them  everlastingly  apart,  and  prevents  either 
of  them  from  being  its  opposite.  But  it  is  pr^ciaely 
this  inexorable  severance  which  also  keeps  them 
together  as  inseparably  united  in  cognition. 

4,  Inseparability  in  cognition  does  not  mean  in- 
separability in  space.  The  necessary  laws  of  know- 
ledge admit  of  our  apprehending  things  as  separable, 
and  as  separate,  in  space  from  out^elves  to  any 
extant  we  please ;  but  they  do  not  admit  of  our 
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ipprehendiDg  things  as  separate  or  as  separable  in     prop. 
cognition  from  ourselves  in  any  sense  whatever*     It 


i^ 


is  to  be  siBpected  that  some  misconception  on  this  ilTincogoi- 
oint  has  been  pretty  general  among  the  oiltivators  i»  coRfwHid- 
of  phUoaophy,  and  that  some  who  may  have  had  a  ^^["Jj,*° 
glimpse  of  the  truth  have  shrynk  from  advocating,  ^8'*i^iiSL 
and  even  from  contemplating,  the  inseparability  in 
cognition  of  unbject  and  object^  from  oonfounding 
this  idea  with  the  idea  of  their  infiepaiiibillty  in 
space.  Subject  and  object  may  be  separated  from 
each  other  in  space  more  widely  than  the  poles ;  it 
is  only  in  cognifcion  that  they  are  absolutely  insepa- 
rable. They  may  Yeiy  well  be  separated  in  space  i 
but  space  itself  cannot  be  separated  in  cognition 
om  the  subject  —  space  is  always  known  and 
ought  of  as  viy  cognisance  of  space — thei'efore  a 
se|mration  in  space  has  no  effect  whatever  in  bring- 
ing about  a  separation  in  cognition,  of  object  from 
subject.  The  cultivators  of  philosophy  just  referred 
to  seem  to  have  been  apprehensive  lest,  in  denying 
the  separability  in  cognition  of  subject  and  object, 
they  might  appear  to  be  calling  in  question  the  ex- 
istence of  eJ?femaZ  things^  and  thereby  falling  into 
idealism.  As  if  any  genuine  idealism  ever  denied 
the  existence  of  external  things, — ever  denied  that 
these  thtnga  were  actually  and  bond  fide  external  to 
ti&  Idealiim  Bever  denied  this  :  it  only  asks  what 
is  the  meanmg  of  **  external ''  considered  out  of  all 
lation  to  ^*  mtemal,"  and  it  shows  that^  out  of  this 
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pftop,    relation,  the  word  "  external  '*  has.  and  can  haTe,  no 
meaning* 

5.  The  tmit  or  minifrmm  of  cognition  is  such  an 
amount  (and  no  more)  of  cognition  as  can  be  known* 
The  knowable  must  mount  up  to  a  certaia  poial 
before  it  can  become  the  knowable  least.  In  ihii 
respect  the  magnitude  of  the  knowable  is  qtatt 
different  from  visible  or  ponderable  magnitaila 
The  visible  or  ponderable  least  cannot  be  dete^ 
mined  absolutely,  because  there  is  no  nBcessary  la* 
of  reaflon  fixing  it.  It  is  a  vaTymg  quantity  contia* 
gent  on  the  capacities  of  the  seer  or  the  weighen 
But  the  knowable  least  is  determined  absolutdf 
by  an  essential  law  of  all  intelligence  j  it  cannot  he 
lesB  than  8ome  thing  or  thought,  with  the  addition 
of  oneself  It  cannot  be  lesa  than  object  +  subjec't: 
because  anything  less  than  this  is  absolutely  un- 
knowable by  a  necessary  law  of  reason,  Ko  oeoee* 
sary  law  of  knowledge  fixes  that  the  capaei^  of 
seeing  or  hearing  or  weighing  shall  not  go  bel^nr 
a  certain  limit :  because  with  finer  organs  ar  wiih 
finer  instruments  a  new  minimum  of  eight  or  rf 
sound  or  of  weight  might,  for  ever  and  ever,  be  re- 
vealed. But  the  capacity  of  knowing  is  sternly  and 
everlastingly,  and  universally  prohibited  from  going 
below  a  certain  limit:  it  cannot  descend  to  tfc* 
apprehension  of  less  than  object  +  subject,  This^ 
therefore^  is  the  least,  the  ultimate  that  can  be 
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[  hy  itself^  Object  (wbntever  the  object  maj  be^ 
dr  this  of  coursa  is  not  fixed  by  any  necessary  law 
^^reaaon)  plug  subject  is  tte  minimunt  senile  per  se. 


FROF. 
IlL 


6-  It  is  of  importance  to  attend  to  the  words  % 
itself  or  per  se.  Object  phis  subject  is  not  the  impofUBM 
knowable  least  or  miniAtiurfi  scibile  without  any  ^f'>  **JJ*^" 
qualification,  because  the  objective  part  of  know- 
ledge, which  is,  of  course,  leas  than  both  the  objec- 
tive and  subjective  parts,  can  undoubtedly  be  known  j 
and  the  subjective  part  of  knowledge  (the  ego), 
whicb  isp  of  course,  leis  than  both  the  objective  and 
subjective  parts^  can  also  be  known.  But  object 
ptiL8  subject  is  the  least  that  can  be  known  by  itseff 
or  pet^  fie,  or  in  an  isolated  state  ;  because  the  objec- 
tive cannot  be  known  without  the  subjective,  or  the 
subjective  without  the  objective,  Hence  object  plua 
subject  is  the  minimum  seibik  per  se>  Suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  Ulustrationj  that  a  grain  was  the  ponder* 
able  least  To  remove  all  ambiguity,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  add  "  by  itself,"  Because  the  half^grain 
would  also  be  ponderable — it  would  be  ponderable 
along  with  the  other  half-  But  (on  the  supposition)  it 
would  not  be  ponderable  by  itself.  Therefore  to  avoid 
all  misconstruction,  we  should  require  to  say  that  the 
grain  was  the  ponderable  least  **  by  itself."  So  in 
egard  to  the  unit  or  ^nhiimum  of  cognition* 

7'  It  matters  not  how  many  elements  or  factom 
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The  THili  of 
further  «x- 


the  unit  or  minimwm  of  cogBitiOD  may  eoBfiist  oi : 
it  matteiB  not  how  clearly  we  may  he  able  to  dk- 
tiDguish  these  elements  from  each  other  wh^n  the 
whole  uDit  or  minimum  is  before  ua.  These  cocioii* 
stances  do  not  make  the  unit  of  cognitioti  lanoTe  lliiii 
a  unit  or  minimum.  Howeyer  nunierooB  its  ele- 
ments may  be,  the  unit  is  Btill  a  mere  unit,  if  tte 
whole  of  them  are  required  to  make  up  one  datmn 
of  knowledge.  The  only  oircumatanoe  wMeli  cooM 
prove  the  unit  of  cognition,  coniiEtiDg  of  the  two 
factors  subject  and  object,  to  be  more  than  a  Msaif 
would  be  the  entire  removal  of  either  of  ita  fa/etois^ 
and  the  continuance  of  the  other  factor  by  itself  as 
a  unit  or  minimum  of  cognition.  But  such  a  re- 
moval and  such  a  continuance  have  been  seen  to  be 
impossibla  Therefore,  subject  and  objectj  though 
capable  of  being  discriminated  as  the  two  elemeate 
of  our  knowledge,  are,  in  their  duality,  still  a  mnf^ 
unit  of  cognition :  because  the  one  of  them  csuimA 
be  removed  from  any  datum  of  knowledge  wiiboQl 
extinguishing  the  datum  altogether* 

8*  The  minimum  smbile  per  se,  consisting  of  sob- 
Ko«*«ntiiii  ject  and  object,  is  only  accidentally  but  tkot  &msh 
^ftatu  tially  enlarged  by  augmenting  the  objective  factor- 
minifZm''  Popularly  considered,  the  universe  plus  me  is  greolfr 
m^mum^i  than  a  grain  of  sand  plua  me*  But  this  diSeimPi 
*^  °^  is  altogether  trivial^  and  of  no  account  in  philosophj* 
Let  T  represent  the  subject,  and  X  the  object    So 
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mtn  as  Y  apprehends  Y  +  X  the  whole  buninees 
of  koowing  is  accomplisheA  The  unit  of  know- 
ledge, the  minimum  ^cihile  per  aw,  is  constituted  and 
compassed.  We  may  add  to  thie  X  as  many  other 
X's  as  we  please.  But  that  makes  no  difference 
in  the  eyes  of  reason*  A  million  W  plus  Y  is  only 
accidentally  but  not  essentially  more  than  the  fntni~ 
:  sdbile  per  m^  Although  in  th©  ordinary  in- 
course  of  life  it  may  be  convenient  to  regard  the 
hinijfium  and  the  mam  mum  of  cognition  as  diverse, 
pet,  speculatively  eomsidered,  they  are  coincident- 


PROP* 
lit 


9.  Third  couider-proposition.  ~  ^* Th^  objective 
and  the  sulgective  parta  of  knowledge  are  separable  -mifdcftun- 
in  cognition.     The  ego  and  that  which  is  presented  tiai^ 

it  as  not  itself,  or  as  the  nou-effo,  are  eaeb  of  them 
a  unit  of  cognition.  Object  and  subject,  oneself  and 
the  thing  with  which  one  is  engaged,  are  not  one 
_unit  or  jninimum,  but  are  two  units  or  mmimu  of 
aowledge.  In  other  words,  either  of  them  can  be 
aown  without  the  other  being  known," 


ID*  That  this  counter-proposition  embodies  the 
inadvertency  of  popular  thinking  with  regard  to  the  i*  embwite. 
[institution  of  knowledge  is  undoubted*  Every  naan  ;;;^;f  ^"i";: 

bis  ordinary  momenta  conceives  that  he  can  and  *«« 

loes  separate  in  cognition  the  thing  which  he  knows 

rom  hima<^lf  tlie  knower  of  it.     He  looks  upon  it  aa 

[>mething  which  he  can  and  does  apprehend  with- 

n 
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FRop,     out  apprebeDdiDg  bimaelf.     HeDce  b©  sc  >  tu- 

culty  whatever  m  separating  it  intelligeGtl} .m- 

self.  Heaoe,  too^  he  fancies  tbat  it  is  a  unit  of  kim*' 
ledge,  and  that  he  h  another  unit  of  kuo  wledge,  TUi 
supposition,  which  con  trad  icts  the  necessary  lawsvf 
all  reason,  is  no  worse  than  an  inadverteiicy  on  ike 
part  of  common  opinion,  although  it  is  one  of  tht 
most  inveterate  of  those  natural  oversights  wUck 
metaphysic  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  eofr^ctii^ 

IL  As  usual,  the  psychological  teaching  on  tUt 
head  is  more  ambiguous  and  more  erroneouB  thaii 
the  popular  inadvertency.  It  certainly  does  M 
ti^i^,j^_  embrace  Proposition  111^  and  in  so  far  as  it  dissents 
Imli"^^^  from  the  counter-proposition,  it  dissents  only  to  OJl 
into  a  deeper  error.  It  sometimes  embraces  a  middle 
alternstivej  in  which  the  contradiction  already  m* 
volved  in  the  tliird  counter-proposition  is  conipli- 
cated  with  an  additiooal  con  trad  iction  i  Bomeihlng 
to  this  effect — object  and  subject j  though  insepiT- 
able  in  mgnition^  are  nevertheless  two  separate  unitj 
or  7mmma  of  cognition,  and  not  merely  oD6  I  It  h 
quite  unnecessary  to  argue  against  this  proposition, 
80  portentous  is  the  twofold  contradiction  it  iir* 
volves.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  tti 
origin. 

12>  The  psychologist  finds  himself  in  a  diliunitt 
He  sees  that  if  be  expressly  denies  the  inseparabilil^ 
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m  cognition  of  the  objective  and  the  subjectivtB  ele-     pbop. 

ments  of  knowledge,  he  mistakes  and  misstates  the    — 

laws  of  cognition ;  and  he  sees  that  if  he  admits  that  logtcffwr^r 

ftCCOUBtOd 

object  and  subject  form  the  unit  or  minimum  of  cog-  for. 
nition,  he  deprives  himself  of  the  best  or  only  argu- 
ment by  which  he  may  prove  that  each  of  them  is  a 
separate  unit  of  existence.  This  consideration  shocks 
him  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  salve  the  point  by  ad- 
mitting that  subject  and  object  are  inseparable  in 
cognition  (this  saves  the  phenomena  in  so  far  as 
the  laws  of  knowledge  are  concerned),  and  by  deny- 
ing that  they  constitute  only  a  single  unit  of  cogni- 
tion ;  (this  enables  him  to  keep  in  his  hands  a  valid 
argument  for  their  duality  of  existence).  But  he 
retains  it  at  a  considerable  expense — by  swallowing 
a  contradiction  of  his  own  brewing,  which  no  palli- 
atives will  ever  enable  him,  or  any  one  else,  to 
digest.  Such,  we  may  be  assured,  is  the  secret 
history  of  the  psychological  deliverance  on  this 
point.  The  psychologist  has  not  the  firmness  to 
stand  to  the  truth,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may. 

13.  The  common  division  of  the  sciences  into  the 
two  leading  categories, — the  science  of  mind  and  Dirtincuon 
the  science  of  matter, — when  regarded  as  more  than  mindAod 

.  .  Mienoe  of 

a  mere  verbal,  and  to  a  certain  extent  convenient  «>»'*«'  «!»»• 

'  mcteriaed. 

distinction,  is  founded  on  the  fallacy  contained  in 
this  psychological  delivertmce^  and  partakes  of  its 
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FROF.  fallaciouKness,  Indeed,  to  lay  down  the  dualii 
^ —  subject  and  object  as  complete  and  absolute^  (i 
lEj  Bs  an  out-and-out  duality  whicli  ia  not 
unity)j  which  psychology  not  unfrcquently  do< 
to  extinguish  every  glimmermg  of  the  sciem 
reason ;  for  this  implies  that  the  dualism  is 
down  in  cognition,  as  complete  and  absoli 
which  it  can  only  be  when  ioteUigeDca  can  act  in 
opposition  to  its  own  necessary  and  insuperabte 
laws.  Incase  it  should  be  thought  that  psychology 
is  rather  unsparingly  dealt  with  throughout  this  work, 
it  may  be  here  observed  that  it  is  only  in  so  far  ai 
psychology  ventures  to  treat  of  the  fundamental 
question  in  regard  to  knowledge,  and  to  iotnidd 
into  the  region  of  the  prima  philoBophia^  that  her 
procedure  is  reprehended,  and  her  iusufEcieecy  ei» 
posed.  Within  her  own  proper  sphere— the  investi- 
gatioUj  namely,  of  such  mental  operationB  as  me- 
mory, association  of  ideas,  &c, — the  jjerfonnance^  of 
psychology  are  by  no  means  to  be  slighted. 

14.  It  comes  very  much  to  the  same  thbg  whether 
iH¥»ir4Hy  of  the  ordinary  psych oloj^ical  deliverance  be  identical 

cdunfer-pro-  -h    i    *'  a 

ibfiiSSo "'  with  the  opinion  propounded  in  paragraph  II ,  or  witib 
IS II,  lii.  u,  Q^^  j^gg  LllogLcal  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  third  cotta- 
ter-propoaition.  The  invalidity  of  the  latter  \m 
been  already  sufficiently  exposed*  It  cannot  pi»» 
sibly  be  estahlishedj  except  upon  the  overtlirow  «(f 
Proposition  1     A  few  remarks  may  be  offered,  mA 
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rerutation  but  in  explanatioii  of  the  origio  of  the 
"third  couDter^propositioiu 


PROP- 

111 


p 


15-  The  circumBtance  that  the  object  and  subject 


of  knowledge,  the  thing  and  th©  m^,  can  be  distin-  ^^J^^^*^'*'** 


II  guished  in  cognition,  seems  to  have  led  to  the  mis-  s;{!!^IS'i«>« 
^^ake  embodied  in  ihia  coimter-proposition.  People  ^IJSSS'*;  ^' 
^Beem  to  have  stip[>03ed  that  because  these  were  diB- 
^nnguishable^  they  were  also  separable  in  the  mind. 
^T^hey,  perhaps,  fancy  that  the  assertion  that  the  ego 
and  non-ego  are  inseparable  in  cognition,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  assertion  that  thought  confounds  and 
identifies  them  with  each  other.  Such  a  supposi- 
tiotj,  if  ever  entertained »  indicxites  merely  a  con- 
of  ideas.  Many  things  are  distingoishable  in 
►gnition,  which  it  is  yet  impossible  to  know  in 
paration  from  each  other;  and  many  things  are 
Table  in  cognition,  which  it  is  yet  impossible 
confound  or  identify  with  each  other,  A  stick 
I  has  two  ends.  Its  one  end  is  quite  distinguiabable 
^Hi  cognition  irom  the  other  eod  ;  but  it  is  abso* 
^lutely  inseparable  In  cognition  from  the  other  end, 
stick  with  only  one  end  is  altogether  incogitable* 
gain, — a  stick  has  two  ends*  These  are  abso- 
lutely in5!e]mrable  in  cognition.  But  the  one  end 
not  the  same  as  the  other  end.  It  is  impossible 
r  the  mind  to  separate  them  ;  it  is  equally  im- 
ible  for  the  mind  to  confound  them.  Of  coume^ 
y  given  end  of  a  stick  can  be  cut  away;  but 
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not  in  such  a  marnier  as  to  leaee   it    with  only 
one  end,  either  for  itself  or  for  cogoition*     The  etd 
removed  always  is,  and  muet  be,  replatsed  by  s 
end. 


16*  So  ia  regard  to  subject  and  object. 
iMartrfttionj  giveu  subject  may  be  removed  froni  any  gi?«i 
M^^tiind  objeet,  and  any  given  object  may  be  reino\*ed  from 
any  given  subject.  But  the  necessary  law  of  everf 
apprehended  object  is,  that  an  ego  or  subject  amst 
be  apprehended  along  with  it ;  and  tbe  oecessaij 
law  of  every  apprehended  subject  is,  that  an  ohjtoi 
or  thonghtj  of  one  kind  or  other,  must  be  appre- 
hended along  with  it.  Thia  is  what  the  law  of  all 
intelligence  necessitates ;  in  other  wordaj  both  sub- 
ject and  object  are  required  to  make  up  the  unit  or 
minimuTn  of  cognition.  The  object,  by  itself,  u 
less  than  this  unit  or  minimwni^  and  the  stilijeci, 
by  itselfj  is  less  than  this  unit  or  viinmiUTn;  aoti, 
therefore^  each  of  them,  by  itself,  is  absolutely  ia- 
apprebensible.  Yet  no  one  is  ever  so  insane  asU 
confound  the  objective  part  of  his  knowledge  witk 
the  subjective  part  of  it,  or  to  mistake  a  thing  for 
hinaself. 


17*  The  circumference  of  a  circle  and  its  ceatif 

Pgrii«T       fuTDish  another  example  of  two  elements  of  oogni- 

muatmuon.    tiQ^^  which ,  thougb  perfectly  distinguishable j  are  rII^ 

gether  inseparable  in  the  mind.     The  circumfereDOi 
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of  a  circle  cannot  be  known  without  the  centre     prop. 

IIL 

being  known,  and  the  centre  of  a  circle  cannot  be    

known  without  the  circumference  being  known  ;  yet 
who  ever  supposes  that  the  circumference  is  the 
centre,  or  the  centre  the  circumference?  In  the 
same  way,  why  should  our  proposition  lead  people 
to  infer  that  that  part  of  the  total  object  of  know- 
ledge which  is  called  the  subject  is  that  other  part  of 
it  which  is  usually  called  the  object,  or  that  that  part 
of  it  which  is  usually  called  the  object  is  that  other 
part  of  it  which  is  called  the  subject?  One  would 
think  that  the  distinction  might  be  understood  and 
kept  clearly  in  view  without  running  even  into  the 
smallest  degree  of  confusion.  At  any  rate,  these 
remarks,  taken  along  with  the  explanation  given  in 
the  third  paragraph  of  this  article,  may  be  sufficient 
to  obviate  the  main  misconceptions  which  have  pre- 
vented our  third  proposition  from  occupying  its 
rightful  place  in  speculative  science,  and  have  led 
generally  to  the  adoption  of  the  third  counter-pro- 
position. 

18.  All  that  this  proposition  contends  for  may  be 
expressed  very  shortly  and  simply  by  saying — that  short  itatc- 

.     .  •••  1      /.  •1  /•    1  1      naentof  what 

it  IS  impossible  for  a  man  to  consider  any  of  the  ob-  thu  propott. 

*   ^  ^  *'  tion  contends 

jects  of  his  consciousness,  whatever  these  may  be,  as  '<>'• 
at  any  time  the  objects  of  no  consciousness — 

"  Quo  aemel  est  imbuta  receoB,  serrabit  odorem 
Teste  dhL" 
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Ffrop-     Everythiog  which  I,  or  any  intelligence,  can  appre^ 


hend,  is  steeped  primordially  in  Tfie;  anil  it  ever 
retains,  and  ever  must  retaiHj  the  flavour  of  iliti 
original  itnpregnatioD,  Whether  the  oliject  be 
what  we  call  a  thing  or  what  we  call  a  tbougbt, 
it  is  equally  impossible  for  any  effort  of  tbinking  to 
grasp  it  as  an  intelligible  thing  or  as  an  intelligibk 
thought,  when  placed  out  of  all  ooDuection  with  tk 
ego.  This  Is  a  necessary  truth  of  aU  reason — an 
inviolable  law  of  all  knowledge — and  we  must  Just 
take  it  as  we  find  it* 

19p  It  is  to  be  observed  that  under  this  articsle  m 
Keeptoton  opinion  ie  expreased  as  to  whether  the  subieet  and 
tJTi^ftce.  object  of  knowledge  are  two  separate  units  oftXiM- 
€n€4^.  All  that  is  at  present  affirmed  is,  that  they 
are  not  two  units,  but  only  one  unit,  of  cognition* 
To  offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Being,  in 
that  department  of  our  science  which  treats  merely 
of  Knowing,  would  be  as  irreievant  as  to  start  ifl 
anatomical  doctrine  when  expounding  the  prin- 
ciples of  astronomy.  Let  us  find  out  what  we  can 
know,  and  cannot  know,  before  we  talk  of  what  iii 
or  is  not.  In  the  two  next  propoaitions^  the  ahoh 
lutely  unknowable  is  more  particularly  condeecended 
upon*  --^^ 


PROPOSITION    IV. 

MATTER  PER  SE. 

Matter  per  $e,  the  whole  material  universe  by 
itself,  is  of  necessity  absolutely  unknow- 
able. 

DEMONSTEATION. 

The  whole  material  universe  by  itself,  or  per  8e, 
is  a  mere  collection  of  objects  without  a  subject  or 
self.  But  it  was  proved  in  Proposition  II.  that  the 
only  objects  which  can  possibly  be  known  are  objects 
plus  a  subject  or  self.  Therefore  the  whole  material 
universe  by  itself,  or  per  ae^  is  of  necessity  absolutely 
unknowable. 

Again.  Object  plus  a  subject  is  the  rriinimum 
sdMIe  per  se  (by  Proposition  III.)  But  the  whole 
material  universe,  per  86,  being  a  mere  collection  of 
objects  without  a  subject,  is  less  than  the  minimuTri 
sdbile  per  ae.  Therefore  the  whole  material  uni- 
verse being  less  than  the  minimum  acibile  per  ae — 
being  less  than  the  least  that  can  be  known  by 
itself — is,  of  necessity,  absolutely  unknowable. 
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OBSEEYATIONS  AKD  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  At  this  stage  light  begins  to  break  iq  upon  the 
PEoE  great  controversy  between  idealism  and  materifliisBit 
This  is  the  point  at  which  the  controversy  branchei 

off  from  the  main  stem  of  speculation.  IdealisiDi 
rightly  understood^  is  founded  on  this  fourth  prcipo- 
sitionj  which  again  Is  founded  on  our  third  or  second^ 
which  again  are  firmly  rooted  in  our  first.  Mate- 
rialism— that  is,  the  doctrine  which  advocates  the 
absolute  Being,  the  existence  per  m  of  matter— is 
founded  on  the  following  couuter-propo&itioii,  wbidi, 
it  will  be  observed^  rests  upon  the  third  or  second 
counter-proposition,  which  again  are  supported  by 
the  first,  and  have  no  other  stay  when  this  grotuwl 
18  cut  away  from  them. 

2,  Fo-ariit  Cimnter^yropoaifion. — "  The  material 
Fourth  conn- universe  per  se  is  not  of  necessity  absolutely  itu- 
Hon.          knowable.     It  may  be,  and  it  is^  the  object  of  otir 

knowledge/' 

5*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  counter-pro* 

itofirawi   position  expresses  the  natural  opinion  of  all  idah* 

,^pini.ina»to  kmd  respectuig  OUT  knowledge  of  matenal  things. 

k^^tmAi'  In  Qm*  ordinary  moods  we  conceive  that  we  know 

material  things  by  themselves.     When  we  gaze  on 

rivere,  woods,  and  mountains,  or  handle  stocks  aii4 

stones^  we  think  that  we  are  apprehendiDg  them 
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things  only^  and  not  them  together  with  something     prop. 

else  (to  wit,  ourselves),  which  we  neither  see  nor    

hear,  and  on  which  we  cannot  lay  our  hands. 

4.  In  such  cases  the  oversight  which  we  commit 

is  not  real  and  total ;  it  is  only  partial  and  apparent,  Ovenight  of 

'  "  *-  ^       ^  *  '^  self  only  ap- 

and  it  is  to  be  explained  on  the  principles  already  JJJJ^"®* 
expounded  under  Proposition  I., — the  law  of  fami-  *****^ 
liarity, — and  the  circumstance  that  the  m«,  though 
always  a  part,  is  never  a  sensible  part  of  the  object 
of  our  knowledge.  However  strongly  the  natural 
judgments  of  mankind  may  run  in  £Ekvour  of  the 
fourth  counter-proposition,  it  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  necessary  dictates  of  reason,  which  declare 
that  an  intelligent  soul  can  never  know  anything 
except  an  intelligent  soul  apprehending  whatever  it 
apprehends. 

5.  Although  here,  as  in  the  preceding  instances, 
psychology  speaks  its  opinion  somewhat  ambigu- Pqrchoiogi. 
ously  and  reservedly  as  to  our  knowledge  of  matter  j^J^^  ^ 
per  ««,  still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  doctrine  ^"^^^p^*^ 
to  a  large  extent,  and  in  so  far  as  it  presents  a 
logical  aspect,  is  virtually  coincident  with  this  fourth 
counter-proposition.     Our  ordinary  psychology  ad- 
vocates the  existence  of  matter  per  ae.    And  on 

what  ground  ?  Surely  on  the  ground  that  we  know 
it  to  exist  per  sa.  The  knowledge  of  its  indepen- 
dent existence  would  undoubtedly  be  suflScient  evi- 
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knowledge,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what 
ground  its  existence  per  m  C3an  be  advocated  or 
establislied  Of  course,  its  existeuce  per  ae  is,  at 
tbe  present  stage  of  the  discussion,  neither  admitted 
nor  denied.  But  this  much  maj  be  ssdd,  tbat  it 
would  be  a  monstroua  fallacy ^and  one  which  w 
■would  very  unwillingly  charge  our  popular  psyd 
logy  with—to  conclude  that  matter  which  was  oi 
known,  and  could  only  be  known  to  exist  cum  oU^^ 
or  not  independently,  tJierefoTe  existed  per  «e,  or 
independently.  That,  as8uredly,  would  be  a  ^on* 
seqidhir.  We  must  therefore  hold  that  the  teach- 
ing of  psychology  is,  in  its  scope  and  tendency  at 
least,  identical  with  tbe  fourth  coiinter-propositioo^ 
which  declares  (in  opposition  to  a  strict  demoDstrateJ 
truth)  that  matter  per  se  is,  or  can  be,  known  ^ 

6.  Observe,  in  further  corroboration  of  what  has 
Ptodwto^^  been  announced  as  tbe  psychological  doctrine,  what 
iftujufound.  a  consistent  scheme  of  materialism  arises  out  of  our 

«d  on  Ihe 

SSIjajSoLT  ^^^^  coimter-propositions*  Firstly^  It  is  not  nece^' 
saiy  tbat  we  should  know  ourselves  in  order  to  know 
other  thingg.  Secondly,  Any  object,  therefore,  may 
be  known  by  us,  without  ourselves  being  kuowa 
along  with  it.  Thirdly^  Therefore  the  mere  objcc* 
tive  part  of  our  knowledge  ie^  or  may  be,  a  unit  of 
cognition.  Fourthly j  Therefore  maiter  per  ee,  whicji 
is  the  mere  objective  part  of  our  knowledge^  ia  or 
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Eiay  be  known  by  \ib,    Fifihly^  Thefrefore  matter    frcip, 

*per  m  ajtiBte*    The  logic  of  that  sorites  whicb,  we    

believt,  containi  tbe  sole  psycbological  argument  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  matter  per  #e,  is  impreg- 
a.bla  TJufortunately  tbe  Btartiog-point  and  the 
Ibree  subsequent  <Knmter*propositions  are  false  and 
^contradictory,  and  are  tberefofe  altogether  incom- 
^^etent  to  support  tbe  conclusion — ^however  true  that 


iav< 
Kab 
^^bri 


I     sel 


7.  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  wUl  be  still  more 
apparent,  and  the  groundB  of  idealism  will  be  farther  Fsucy^t 
opeoed  up,  if  we  set  ait^mst  it  the  first  four  propo-  PaMitjuitjoi 

5  o  x-      r       ij^jftisinj  ^ 

gitions  of  the  system.     Firstly,  It  is  necessary  that  f^y"*^*^^. 
self  should  always  be  known^  if  anjiihiiig  is  to  he  ^""^ 

iown,  Seoondltf,  Therefore  no  object  can  be  known 
without  self  being  known*     Thirdly,  Therefore  the 
mere  objective  part  of  knowledge  is  always  less  than 
the  unit  or  mi7iimuni  of  cognition.   Fourthly^  There- 
fore matter  per  m,  which  is  the  mere  objective  part 
of  our  knowledge  and  less  than  tbe  unit  of  cog- 
itioiij  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  known  by  us* 
'ifihly^  Therefore  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  exist- 
ce  of  matter  per  m  can  be  deduced  from  our  know- 
ge  of  matter  p^r  m — becauBe  we  have,  and  can 
va,  no  sueh  knowledge*     Of  course,  no  conclusion 
deducible  from  these  prcmiBes  to  the  effect  that 
matter  per  m  does  iiot  exist    All  that  the  premises 
lo  is  to  cttt  away  the  grounds  of  materialisni,  aud 
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mop.     afford  a  presumption  in  fevour  of  ttie  possibility  i 
*    some  kind  of  idealism. 


S.  Both  the  materialiat  and  the  ideal bt 
A  prsiimh     tacitly  prejudged  an  important  prelimitiaiy  questi 


umtLTiiilUt 
Idealist 


t.reju(i«o.i  ny  i^  their  discussioua  respectiriff  the  existence  cjf  loi 
ten  The  question  is  this — la  there,  or  i&  there  i 
any  necessary  and  invincible  law  of  knowledge  . 
of  reason  which  prevents  matter  per  «e  from  bein^ 
known  ?  The  materialist,  prejudging  this  question 
in  the  negative,  silently  decides  that  there  is  bo  thing 
in  the  nature  of  intelligence,  or  in  the  conatitutioB 
and  essence  of  knowledge,  to  prevent  matter  per  ite 
from  heing  known.  Holding,  therefore,  the  kmtw'- 
ledge  of  matter  per  m  to  be  posaible,  and  surroundcii 
by  the  glories  of  a  wonderful  creation,  he  vary  natu- 
rally concludes  that  this  knowledge  is  actual ;  and 
holding  this  knowledge  to  be  actnal^  he  cannot  hut 
conclude  that  matter  per  sn  exists.  The  inference 
firom  knowledge  to  existence  is  always  l^ittmalci 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  8h<mM  be 
bewildered  and  irritated  by  the  speculations  of  \him 
who  have  called  in  question  the  existence  of  matter 
pm*  se.  But  the  idealist  also  has  his  grounds  of 
justification.  He  has  silently  decided  this  prt^limi* 
nary  question  in  the  affirmative.  He  has  seen  that 
in  the  very  nature  of  reaaoUj  in  the  very  constilQ* 
tiott  of  knowledge,  there  is  a  necessarj^  and  insuper- 
able law  which  renders  any  apprehension  of  matter 
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*  8B  a  coDiraJictiou  and  an  impossibility*  Hence 
big  doubtSi  and  even  his  denial,  of  the  existence  of 
I  matter  per  m  are  not  altogether  so  unreasonable  as 
Htiiej  are  liable  to  appear  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
^■if  the  answer  which  he  has  tacitly  and  only  half- 
^«onsciously  returned  to  the  preliinioaty  qneBtion 
referred  to. 


PHOP. 
IV. 


^ 


9,  This  preliminary  question  has  been  prejudged 


— that  is,  has  been  settled  in  opposiite  ways  without  caiw  of 
examination — by  the  material  bt  and  by  the  idealist,  p"t*tejiJds* 
owing  to  their  having  proceeded  to  ontology  (the  f*"  * 
science  of  Being)  before   they  had   proposed  and 
exhausted  the  problems  of  a  rigorous  and  demon- 
strated  epistemology  (the    science   of   Knowing), 
Owing  to  this  reversal  of  the  right  method  of  philo- 
sophy, while  the  materialist  has  tacitly  returned  a 
wrong  answer  to  this  preliminEiry  question,  tbe  ideal- 
ist has  obtained  only  a  glimpse  of  the  truth.     The 

aaterialist  rejects  the  law  with  an  emphasis  all  the 

oore  strong,  because  the  question  which  inquires 
ibout  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  occurred  to 
^im.  He  never  even  dreams  that  there  is  an  iuvin- 
lible  law  of  reason  which  prevents  all  intelligence 

rom  knowing  matter  per  $e.  He  has  silently  de- 
cided in  his  own  mind  that  there  is  no  such  law ; 

ad  hence  he  has  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  de- 
eisioti  in  favour  of  independent  material  e^stenc^. 
On  the  other  hand,  tbe  idealist  has  certainly  got 
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to  the  question  of  existenee  before  be  had  thoroughlf 
aacertaiDed  tbe  laws  of  knowledge ^  and  in  parti ciikr 
before  he  had  mastered  the  couditioo  of  all  know^ 
ledge,  as  laid  down  in  Proposition  I.,  he  has  reached 
ao  ontological  conclusion  affirming  the  non-eibeoliiU 
existence  of  matter,  which,  however  trae  it  may  be, 
IB  ambiguous^  precipitate^  and  ill-matured, — ^and  in- 
deed not  intelligible  ;  for  nothing  which  is  amU- 


^'^^•'^^  ^ous  ia  intelUgible. 


10.  It  is  obvious  that  this  system  decides  this  pre- 

Ho*  Prop,    liminary  question  in  the  affirmative ^  declaring  un- 
thiipreiimi-  equivocally  that  there  is  a  necessary  law  wnidi 

nary  que*-  *  *  . 

c^nte^"''  prevents  all  intelligence  from  knomng  matter  |)tfr 
SJddMR  «e,— just  as  the  counter-proposition  decides  it  in  m 
negative,  declaring  that  there  is  none.  The  affinni- 
tive  answer  follows  by  a  very  short  remove  froiw 
Proposition  I,,  in  which  the  primary  condition  of  iB 
knowing  is  fixed.  The  negative  answer  is  based  on 
a  denial  of  Proposition  I*, — in  other  vrords,  on  tbe 
rejection  of  a  necessary  truth  of  I'eason. 

11-  A  few  more  explanations  may  be  olferei 
>  B^Loit  u^    Attention  to  the  foJlowing  symbols  will  enable  ilic 
tJie  pofitum    reader  to  understand  exactly  tbe  iJOsitioD  advocated 
LtS^^""""  ^y  ^^^^^  Institutes  m  regard  to  our  Imowledgeoi 
material  tbingij  as  contrasted  with  tbe  position  occu- 
pied by  ordinary  thinkings  and  also  maintained  b]f 
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psychology.    Let  X  represent  the  material  tmivei^,     ^^^*  \ 

and  let  Y  represent  self  or  the  subject :  the  law  is    

that  Y  can  apprehend  X  only  provided,  and  when^ 

it  apprehends  Y  as  well*     (It  shall  be  proved  farther 

on*  that  Y  can  conceive  or  think  of  X  only  provided, 

L    and  when,  it  conceives  Y  as  well ;  meanwhile  this 

^Ks  assumed.)     So  that  what  Y^  apprehends^  or  thinka 

^nf,  IS  never  X  'jyer  se^  but  always  is,  and  must  be,  X 

^^plua  Y.    The  ayntheais  of  X  and  Y^ — that  isj  the 

only  universe  which  the  laws  of  knowledge  permit 

Y  (i,  e.  any  intelligence)  to  know  or  conceive — this 

is  the  thesis  maintained  in  these  InstituteB* 


12.  Let  this  position  be  now  oontraated  with  the 


Har 

■before,  represent  the  material  universe,  and  let  Y  ^^^H^l 

Btepresent  self  or  the  subject ;  the  law  is  that  Y  can  i*eiup*»^"*^i* 


lardinary  and  psychological   opinion. 


Lret    X,    as  TI(P  tntna 


)k 


apprehend  X  only  provided,  and  when,  it  is  present 

X.    Here  nothing  is  said  about  the  necessity 

Y  apprehending  Y,  or  itself,  whenever  it  appre- 

isnds  X  ;  but  all  that  is  held  to  be  necessary  is 

lat  I''  should  be  present  to  X  wheneyer  it  appre- 

lends  X     Bat  this  position  is  entirely  different 

"om  that  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and 

it  leads  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion ;  because 

if  all  that  is  required  to  enable  Y  to  apprehend  X 

that  Y  should  be  present  to  X,  there  is  nothing 

prevent  Y  from  being  cognisant  of  X  per  se 
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PROP,     mdeeti,  in  that  case,  it  must  be  cogoisaist  of 


se  ;  because,  not  being  cognisant  of  Y,  or  itfteU^I 
must  be  cognisant  of  X  without  Y  j  but  X  with<| 

Y  is  X  per  $e*  So  that  the  psjchclogical  positid 
which  contends  merely  for  the  presence  of  Y  ftld 
with  X  as  the  condition  on  which  Y  may  know ! 
but  not  for  the  cognisance  by  Y  of  its  own  preseoog 
along  with  X,  leaves  the  knowledge  of  X  p^  ^  nol 
only  possible,  but  necessary.  On  this  basis,  whidi 
is  occupied  by  ordinary  thinking  as  well  aa  hj 
psychological  science^  our  knowledge  of  matttf 
se  may  very  well  be  vindicated, 

13.  A  very  different  conclusion  flowa  from  the 

tti      initial  principle  on  which  this  work  is  founded.    Out 

from  UiB  two  positiou  IS  not  fiimplj  that  I  must  be  present  to  \ 

.  in  order  to  be  cognisant  of  X :  nothing  can  oom* 

y/    of  such  a  truism  as  that;  it  is  barren  as  a  cinder* 

Our  position  is  that  Y  must,  moreover,  be  cognisaat 

of  Y  or  itself,  in  order  to  be  cognisant  of  X,  Bwi 

that  Y  can  apprehend  X  onl^  when  it  also  appre^ 

henda  Y*     Tliat  seed  bears  fruit,  which^  whether 

acceptable  or  not,  is  at  any  rate  legitimately  raised, 

because  it  leads  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  flU 

knowledge  of  X  per  #e— that  is,  of  X  without  aaj 

Y  being  known  along  with  it — is  altogether  im* 
possible. 

14.  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  this  conclusiim 
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also  deducible  from  the  other  position,  a  few  words     proi*. 


IV* 


"naay  be  added  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  <mse<    — 
I     Suppose  we  merely  affirm,  with  psychology^  that  Y  riru™™ 
^hnust  always  be  along  with  X  in  order  that  X  may 
Hbe  apprehended  ;  there  would  be  nothing  in  that 
^■position  to  prevent  X  j>er  m  from  being  apprehended 
— ^nothing  to  support  the  concInaiQn  that  all  know- 
ledge of  X  per  se  h  impossible ;   the  only  inference 
(which,  however,  would  be  a  mere  re-statement  of 
tlie  position)  would  be  that  wherever  X  was  known 
there  must  always  be  a  T  present  to  know  it.    That 
Is  undoubted ;  but  this  inferenoe  is  very  far  from 
being  equivalent  to  the  eondufiion  that  X  per  bb 
cannot  be  known.    X  per  ae  can  be  known,  if  Y 
can  know  it  without  being  cognisant  of  itself  at  the 
same  time;  for  to  say  that  X  per  m  is  known, 
simply  means  that  X  is  known  without  Y  being 
known  along  with  it.     But  the  conclusion  that  X 
i^per  8^  cannot  be  known,  is  irresistible  on  the  other 
B^premifids ;  because  if  Y  must  not  only  be  along  with 
~  X  in  order  to  know  X^  but  must  also  be  known 
along  with  X  in  order  to  know  X,  it  is  obviously 
y     impossible  that  X  per  se  can  be  known,  or  that  Y 
^■cmii  know  X  without  knowing  Y — Ce,,  itself — at  the 
same  time. 


N 


15.  Another  point  of  essentia  difference  between 
the  views  maintained  in  this  systirm  and  the  ordi- 
nary psychological  opinions  is  this:  It  is  possible 


»i 
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that  p^ciiology  may  assent  to  the  position  thut 
(to  continue  these  symbols)  canQOt  kuow  X  wiib 
knowing  Y^  or  itself,  as  well.    It  is  indeed  by  no 
means  certain  that  psychology  distinctly  disavows 
this  principle  (so  vacillating  is  her  procedure), 
though  it  is  quite   inconsiBtent  with   the   gen^ 
scope  of  her  instmctioBa,  and  with  the  concl 
at  which  she  arrives.    But  Euppoaiog  it  to 
ceded  J  psychology  may  still  contend  that  this^pS^ 
tion  does  not  prove  X  per  se  to  he  absolutely  and 
universally  unknowable.     She  may  argue — ^inde^ 
does  argue — that  although  X  per  se  (matter  by 
self)  may  not  be  known  by  m   (the  human 
it  may,  nevertheiesaj  be  known  by  other  17  »^-" 
gences,  actual  or  possible ;  that  is,  by  gome   1 
ferently  conatituted  from  us.    Psychology  thus  aUii- 
butes  our  incompetency  to  know  matter  per  se  fco 
some  peculiarity  or  special  limitation  in  our  faculties 
of  cognition*    Not  to  apeak  of  lesser  men^  even  Kant  vj 
has  fallen  into  this  mistake.     But  a  very  modemtll 
degree  of  reflection  might  have  convinced  them  thai 
we  are  prevented  from  knowing  matter  per  se  by  no 
such  cause.    The  imperfection  or  limitation  of  oar 
faculties  can  only  prevent  us  from  knowing  how,  or 
under  what  modes  of  apprehension  diffai^nt 
oursj  matter  may  be  known  by  other  iiitelli> 
supposing  such  to  exist.     Matter  per  se  is  unki 
able  by  us  on  a  very  diflferent  account*     It  ia 
knowable,  not  on  account  of  any  ^»eeial  disabili 
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Rnder  which  we  may  be  supposed  to  labour  (and 
arely  we  have  a  aufficieDCy  of  imperfectioTiB  with* 
kut  increasing  their  number  through  a  miscalcula- 
pon),  but  in  nrtoe  of  a  lawbiniliug  upon  all  intelli- 
jeuce.  The  law  is  that  aU  luteUigenoe  (every  Y, 
tual  or  pos&ible)  must  know  itself  along  with 
rhatever  it  m  cognisant  of,  (Prop.  L)  Therefore 
aatter  per  se  cannot  possibly  be  knovni  by  any 
atelUgeuce,  be  its  constitution  what  it  may ;  for 
bvery  intelligence  in  knowing  matter  must  know 
"itself  as  well  X  per  se  is  thus  fixed  as  absolutely 
unknowable  all  rou^id,— all  round  the  circle  of  in- 
telligenee ;  and  here,  at  least,  we  lie  under  no  special 
disadvantage,  if  disadvantage  it  be.  "Kiiow  me,'* 
8ay3  X  per  m  to  one  T. — "  I  cannot/'  says  that  Y, 
**for  I  roust  know  myself  as  well/'  ^'  Know  me/' 
says  X  per  se  to  another  and  differently  cxjustituted 
Y, — '*I  cannot/'  says  this  other  Y,  "for  I  must 
know  myself  as  well/'  "  Know  ni€j"  says  X  per  se 
to  a  third  and  again  differently  constituted  Y. — "  I 
cannot  do  it/*  saya  this  third  Yj  **  for  I  am  under 

Ke  necessity  of  knowing  myself  along  with  you;** 
id  so  on,  round  the  whole  circle.  Thus  X  per  $e 
eets  with  a  rebuff  from  every  quarter — cannot  get 
known  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence.  Indepen- 
dent matter  m  thua  shutout  from  all  cognition  by  a 
tteces8ary  law  of  all  reason.  The  primary  condition 
of  all  knowledge  closee  the  door  in  its  face.  So 
much  for  the  psychological  averment  that  matter 
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per  SB  m&;  be  known  by  otfaar  inteUigeiiceSi  i 
perhaps  not  known  by  ii&  Psychology  pit»fesaes 
deal  not  with  necessary,  but  only  with  oucitingeii^ 
truiii — and  the  nu8chie?ous  error  now  imd^r  oaft^ 
sideration  (for  error  it  is^  inasmuch  as  it  attri 
our  incompetency  to  a  wrong  caose,^ — and  how  miv 
chie?otia  it  is  will  afterwards  appear  in  the  agUfOi- 
ology)  is  the  offspring  of  that  timidity,  ThfiBi 
Institutes  deal  ouiy  with  neceesary  truth  ;  aad  one 
of  the  advantages  of  this  restriction  m,  that  wfaila  H 
gaves  us  from  the  mistake  aUuded  to^  it  emabltt  ii 
to  prove,  as  an  easy  and  legitimate  dednotioo  boa 
their  first  principle ^  that  all  cx>gnisanee  of  the  msk- 
terial  univ  erse  per  se  is  not  only  impoeaibla  to  y^ 
but  that  it  is  universally  impossible.  This  qqiioIo* 
sion,  which  here  is  only  in  the  bud^  shows  btoaieoi 
in  the  agnoiology,  and  bears  fruit  in  the  outalogy. 


/! 


16,  By  these  considerations  matter  pef^  ^  is  re- 
ibti^rwr « du<^d  to  the  predicament  of  a  contradiction:  tl  it 
juot  the  simply  inconceivable  by  us,  but  ib©  abeth 
'  lutely  inconceivable  in  itself  This  reduction,  llie 
importance  of  which  wiU  be  apparent  by-and-by^ 
could  not  have  been  effected  upon  any  principle  of 
psychological  strategy*  It  is  a  manoeu^T^  oompelenl 
only  to  the  dialectic  of  necessary  truth.  "  Matter 
per  8€y"  says  psychology,  "  may  not  be  knowti  by 
us,  but  what  of  that  ?  If  it  can  be  possibly  known 
by  any  intelligence^  it  Is  not  to  be  laid  down  as  the 
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eontTadictoij/'    True,  if  it  can  be  known  by  any 
Intelligence,    But  what  if  it  <^b  not  be  known  bj 
auy  intelligencej  actual  or  possible  ?     In  that  case 
it  undoubtedly  becomes  the  contradictory.  For  what 
]£  a  contradiction  but  that  wbicb  ecmnot  be  known 
qoDceived  on  any  terms  by  any  possible  intelli- 
gence ?     Whatever  is  of  this  diameter  is  a  contra- 
dictory thing.     Why  is  a  two-sided  triangle  a  con- 
tradiction ?    Just  because  the  laws  of  all  thinking 
prevent  such  a  figure  from  being  known  or  con- 
ceived.   Why  is  matter  per  Be  a  contradiction  ?   For 
precisely  the  same  reason.   The  lavrs  of  all  thinking 
intercept  it  on  the  way  to  cognition,  and  compel  | 
something  eke  to  be  known  in  its  place ;  to  wit^ 
j      matter  cum  alio^  i.e,  'niecuifii.      That  the  one  of 
these  contradictions  should  appear  more  palpable 
^tlian  the  other,  is  a  mere  aa^ident  of  worda   TUatter 
^mir  se  h  thus  cut  off  from  all  means  of  escape  from 
^Hhe  category  of  the  contradictory,  inasmudi  as  a 
^Toophole  IS  to  be  found  only  in  the  supposition  that^ 
if  one  kind  of  intelligence  cannot  be  cognisant  of  it^ 
another  kind  may.    Psychology  endeavours  to  open 
that  outlet  i  our  first  propositioti  sfauta  it ;  so  that 
matter  per  se  must  jast  submit  to  the  doom  which 
omuigns  it  to  the  limbo  of  the  contradictory. 


r»op- 

IV, 


17*  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  thai  the  contmdic- 
on  here  spoken  of  does  not  attach  to  matter  perae, 
It  only  to  our  knowledge  of  it;  and  that  tt  amoufits 


tm 
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PHgR    to  no  more  than  this,  that  things  cannot  be  known 
unless  they  are  preaented  in  some  way  or  other  to 


IV 


dietionsv  an  iDtelliftent  mmd  A  few  remarks,  therefonu 
only  t&  our  must  be  made  to  obviate  this  natural  but  very  senoiQ 
''*'' misunderstand  bg,  and  to  show  that  the  contradio- 
tion  in  question  affects  not  merely  knowledge,  but  its 
objects.  To  speak  first  of  merely  contradictory  know- 
ledge ;  Suppose  it  to  be  laid  down  aa  a  necessaiy 
truth  of  reason,  that  a  man  can  be  CKignisant  of 
things  only  when  they  are  present,  either  really  of 
ideally  J  to  his  consciousness ;  that  position  would 
merely  fix  all  knowledge  as  contradictory  in  which 
the  things  to  be  known  were  not  presented  to  the 
mind.  It  would  leave  the  things  themiBt%'es  ^- 
affected*  Tkey  would  not  be  contradictory;  thej 
would  still  be  possible,  though  not  actual,  objects  of 
knowledge.  Matter  ^r  se  (supposing  it  cogoisabk) 
would  not  be  itself  contradictory  because  the  cog- 
nisance of  it,  except  upon  certain  conditions,  was 
contradictory.  It  would  be  rather  hard  upon  niatt<?r 
per  86  to  visit  it  with  the  consequences  of  our  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  cognition,  or  to 
suppose  that  it  was  an  absurdity,  because  we  hap- 
pened to  be  asleep,  or  occupied  with  something  else 
Here,  then,  the  contradiction  attaches  only  to  the 
knowledge  of  matter  jyer  se.  That  is  absurd  and 
impossiblej  unless  the  conditions  requisite  to  its  at* 
tiunraent  are  complied  with.  The  thing  itself  is  tm* 
touched  J  it  remains  unknown,  but  not  unkDowahte* 
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18,  But  the  casa  is  very  different  in  regard  to  the     p«np. 
contradictioD  at  present  under  consideration.    These 


I  Bui  to  imu-^ 


Institutes  differ  entirely  from  psychology  m  their/ tef|>fr«*i- 
doctrine  as  to  the  primary  condition  of  all  kuow-t 

edge.  They  contend,  not  simply  that  a  man  can 
aow  things  only  when  they  are  presented  to  his  \ 
^mind,  but  that  he  can  know^  them  when  only  he 
himsdf  is  presented  to  his  mind  along  with  them* 
This  position,  in  fixing  the  knowledge  of  self  as  the  i 
cx>ndition  of  all  knowledge,  fixes  self,  moreo?erj  as 
an  integral  and  essential  paH  of  every  object  of 
cognition  (see  Prop,  III*,  obs*  3),  Wlien  that 
integral  part,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  be  withdrawn, 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  matter  per  «e,  the  inevitable 
effect  is^  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  object  of 
cognition — to  wit^  matter  per  ee — lapses  into  a  con- 
tradiction. It  becomes  a  mere  absurdity*  It  is  not 
simply  unknovfcT],  it  is  absolutely  unknowable ;  be- 
catise,  upon  i}n3  terms  of  this  system,  the  only  object 
knowable  by  any  mind  is  an  object  made  up  of  a 
thing  (the  element  called  non-ego)  and  a  mind  or 
self  (the  element  called  ego}*  Here,  theuj  the  con* 
tradiction  besieges  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  the 
thing,  but  the  thing  itself.  The  dLfiTerence  between 
the  two  eontradictions  nmy  be  illuatrated  in  this 

ray.    The  cognisance  of  a  circle  is  contradictory, 
iless  that  figure  be  presented j  either  really  or 

ieally,  to  the  mind.     This  contradiction,  however, 
is  limited  exclusively  to  the  cognisance  ;  it  does  not 
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extend  to  tha  circle.  A  mere  contradiction  of  this 
kind  would  leave  mniter  per  s§  altogether  unaflBectal 
But  the  cx>gtiisance  of  a  centrelesa  circle  is  not  only 
a  conti-adictory  cognisance  ;  the  object  of  it  is,  mon> 
over,  a  contradictory  object  A  centreless  ciide  ii 
absolutelj  incogitable  in  itself.  The  eontradicticift 
which  attaches  to  matter  per  »e  is  of  this  churader. 
Matter  per  ae'msL  contradictoiy  thin^,  juM  tm  modi 
as  a  circle  without  a  centre  is  a  contradictory  thing. 
In  the  case  of  the  centreless  ciicle,  the  object  is  cwi» 
tradictory,  hecanse  it  lacks  an  element  (to  wit,  tiit 
centre)  which  jb  essential  to  the  conatitiitioD  lUA 
only  of  every  known,  but  of  every  knowable  circle ; 
and  in  like  manner,  matter  per  se  is  oontradidodj, 
because  it  wants  the  element  (to  wit,  the  me)  wbidi 
IB  essential  to  the  conRtitution  not  only  of  evay 
known,  but  of  every  knowable  thingj  (Prop.  11^)  It 
is  thus  certain  that  matter  per  se  is  a  contradicitoiT 
thing,  and  that  the  contradiction  (as  these  remarki 
have  been  introduced  to  show)  cleaves  not  only  to 
the  cognition  but  to  its  object,  A  tbing  whi^ 
can  be  known  or  conceived  only  when  somethiug 
else  is  known  or  conceived  along  with  it,  miisl 
surely  present  a  contradiction  to  the  mind  whefi* 
ever  an  attempt  is  made  to  know  or  ooQcei^e  it  by 
itself, 

19.  This  position  being  secured — the  reductioikv 
namely,  of  matter  per  ^  to  a  con  trad  ietion — ifae 
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i  triumph  of  pbUosophy  m  achieved,    Thk  operar 

^iaon  iuTQii  the  flauk  of  every  hostile  scheme^  and 


pitor, 

IT, 


Tar^ 


breaks  down  the  most  formidable  impediment  with  tJii*  tvixn^ 

*^  tion.     New 

which  epeculation  has  to  straggle.  Her  course  is  J|^^*,^  ^^j** 
now  comparatively  smooth.  One  advantage  of  this  p^'"™^*^*'^- 
reduction  is  that  it  brings  before  ua,  in  a  new  light 
[and  the  more  lights  it  can  be  viewed  in  the  better )} 
le  leading  question  of  the  epistemology.  That 
problem  is,  What  is  the  essential  condition  and  con- 
stituent of  all  knowledge ;  or  what  is  that  which 
enters^  and  must  enter,  into  the  composition  of  every 
object  of  knowledge  t  But  another  form  of  the 
question  might  be,  What  is  every  object  of  know- 
ledge without  this  essential  constituent?  And  the 
answer  is,  that  it  must  be  the  contradictory ;  be- 
cause it  is  obvious  that  if  the  objects  of  knowledge 
be  deprived  of  the  necessary  element  which  makes 
them  objects  of  knowledge,  the  remaining  part  must 
be  umversaliy  unknowable  and  inconceivable — in 
other  words,  contradictoiy.  But  the  next  question 
is,  WJml  IB  this  incogitable  remainder,  this  contra- 
dictory captit  moHiiUTui  ?  For  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
this  contradictory  element  unless  we  are  able  to  mj 
what  it  is  *  and  tbe  answer  is,  that  it  is  matter  /}«r 
Be,  orj  carried  to  a  higher  generality,  objects  without 
any  subject.  This  is  the  contradictory  element  in 
ali  knowledge — the  contradiction  which  intellect 
has  to  overcome — the  wastes  and  wilds  of  absurdity 
which  are  given  over  to  tha  reclaiming  processes  of 
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reason,  and  which  have  to  be  redeemed  into  a^- 
Bitioti. 


20.  The  next  questioD  is,  How  k  this  redemption 
>nM  effected  ?  How  does  the  cjontmdictonr  ceaae  to  be 
contradictory ;  how  does  the  meogitiihle  beeacoe 
cogitable ;  how  does  the  ab^lutelj  unknowable  bft* 
eotne  knowD  ?  That  was  the  form  in  which  tk 
problem  of  philosophy  usually  presented  iUe% 
although  not  very  clearly,  to  the  thinkers  of  aofci- 
quity.  That  was  the  form  under  which  Plata 
viewed  it,  when  he  described  philosophy  as  At 
means  by  which  the  human  bouI  was  cod  verted 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge.  His  deseriptitf 
would  have  been  more  exact  had  he  said  tliai 
philosophy  was  not  so  much  this  conveimiDn  itaeU^ 
as  an  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  the  owh 
version  was  effected — in  other  words,  was  expla- 
natory of  the  way  in  which  the  contradictory  elt* 
ment  contained  in  every  object  of  cognitioij  was  ovei^ 
come,  not  by  philosophers  only,  but  by  all  mankiui 
— the  only  difference  being  that  the  philosopher 
overcame  the  contradiction,  and  knew  the  proctm 
how,  while  the  common  man  equally  overtBme  ii 
without  being  conscious  of  the  means  which  be 
employed.  But  whatever  the  explanation  ntaybt 
— whether  by  calling  attention,  as  Plato  did,  to  his 
'*  ideas,"  or,  as  this  system  does,  to  the  **  me,'*  as  tht 
redeeming  element — it  i«  obvious  that  the  questbo 
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ns.  to  the  oonveiBioo  of  tlie  contradictory  cannot  be 
distinctly  answered  until  we  hsLve  found  our  contra- 
dictory, our  iBCOgitablej  our  unknowable.  Until  that 
is  done,  we  can  have  nothing  definite  to  work  upon. 
Hence  the  importance  of  reducing  matter  jw^r  se  to 
a  contraiHction,  This  reduction  is  equivalent  to  a 
fmding  of  the  contradictory ;  and  we  have  now 
something  under  our  hands.  We  can  now  exhibit 
the  process  of  conversion  by  which  the  unintelligible 
is  translated  into  the  intelligible.  This  exbibttioa 
IB  indeed  the  business  of  every  part  of  the  first 
eaction  of  tbii  work.  But  the  explanation  could 
scarcely  have  proceeded,  had  the  unintelligible  or 
contradictory  element  of  all  cognition  remaiiied 
unfound* 


PROP. 
IT. 


If 


21.  In  speaking  thus  of  the  finding  of  the  contra- 


dictory, wo  are  very  far  from  inBinuatiug  that  the  in  wtmt 
contradictory  can  be  known  or  conceited.  It  can  be  ^^j^^**"*.^,!' 
conceived  only  as  the  absolutely  inconceivable.  To 
find  it  as  this  is  aU  that  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  rational  truth.  In  one  sense,  and  when  properly 
eskpiained,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  conceive  the 
contradictory.  Conceive  the  one  end  of  a  stick 
absolutely  removed,  and  the  other  end  alone  remain- 
ing, and  you  have  a  conception  of  something  contra- 
dictory. "  I  cannot  conceive  that/'  the  reader  will 
say.  True,  in  one  sense  you  cannot  conceive  it,  but 
in  another  sense  yon  can  conceive  it  distinctlyj — 
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PROP,    you  can  conceive  ifc  as  that  which  neither  you  nor 


any  other  intelligence  can  conceive.  This  is  the 
whole  amount  of  the  conceivahility  which  is  claimed 
for  matter  per  se.  It  is  to  be  conceived  only  as  that 
which  no  intellect  can  conceive,  inasmuch  as  all  in- 
tellect^ by  ita  very  nature  as  intellect,  can  conceive 
it  oaly  aim  alio, 

22*  Does  this  contradictory  nondescript  e^visi  f 
Mjitt*T  pfr  if  The  answer  to  that  question  had  better  be  allowed 

ii  not  b  HOD* 

*o*i^y*  to  ripen  a  little  longer.  Philosophers,  ere  now,  have 
got  into  trouble  by  plucking  it  prematurely.  One 
point  the  reader  may  make  himself  quite  eany  about. 
This  system  is  as  far  as  any  system  can  be  from 
maintaining  that  matter  per  »e  is  a  nonentity — a 
blank.  All  blanks,  all  nonentities,  require  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  **  me"  before  they  can  be  cogit- 
able, just  as  much  as  all  things  or  entities  roquire  to 
be  thus  supplemented.  But  matter  per  se  is,  by  its 
very  terms,  that  which  is  unsupplemented  by  any 
"  me  ;*'  therefore  it,  certainly^  is  not  to  be  conceived 
as  a  nonentity*  If  idealism  be  a  system  which  holds 
that  matter  per  se  is  nothin/^t  ^^  forswear  and  de- 
nounce idealism*  True  idealism,  however,  never 
maintained  any  such  absurd  thesis*  But  does  not 
true  idealism  reduce  every  tiling  in  the  universe  to 
a  mere  phenomenon  of  consciousness?  Suppose 
it  doesj — does  it  not  also  reduce  every  nothing  m 
the  universe  to  a  mere  phenomenon  of  conBcious^ 
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nesB?  The  materialist  supposes  that}  acoordiog  to 
idealism,  when  a  loaf  of  bread  ceases  to  be  a  pheno- 
menou  of  coDsciouanesSj  and  is  looked  away  io  a 
dark  closet,  it  must  turn  into  nothiog.  He  migbt 
as  well  fancy  that,  according  to  idealiBm,  it  must 
turn  into  cheeee,  Idealiim  does  not  hold  that  when 
a  thing  ceases  altogether  to  be  a  phenomenon  of 
oonscionaaeaa,  it  beoomes  another  phenomenon  of 
coneciotisness,  as  this  guppoeition  would  imply.  No 
— in  the  absence  of  all  conedousnesa,  the  loaf^  or 
whatever  it  may  he*  lapses,  not  into  nothing,  but  into 
the  contradictory*  It  beoomes  the  absolutely  inco- 
gitable — a  surd — from  which  condition  it  can  be 
ledeemed  only  when  some  conBciousness  of  it  is 
either  known  or  conceived »  But  the  question  is^ — 
Is  our  reason  competent  to  conceive  the  abstraction 
of  all  consciousness  from  this^  or  from  any  otherj 
object  in  the  universe  ?  This  competency  may  very 
well  be  doubted  :  perhaps  hereafter  good  grounds 
may  appear  for  denying  it. 


PROP. 


PROPOSITION   V. 

MATTER  AND  ITS  QUALITIES  PER  SE. 

All  the  qualities  of  matter  hy  themsdves  are, 
of  necessity,  absolutely  unknowable. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  qualities  of  matter  by  themselves  are,  equally 
with  matter  itself,  an  objective  presentment  without 
a  subjeci  But  it  has  been  proved  by  Proposition  II. 
that  no  objective  can  be  known  without  a  subjective 
or  self  being  known  along  with  it.  Therefore,  all 
the  qualities  of  matter,  by  themselves,  are  absolutely 
unknowable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 


1.  In  dealing  with  the  question  respecting  our 
knowledge  of  material  existence,  psychology  vacil- 
lates between  two  opinions.  At  times  it  sides  with 
natural  thinking,  and  affirms,  in  the  terms  set  forth 
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m  CouDter*propo8ition  IV*,  that  matter  per  mb  is 
known  t  and  at  other  times  it  advocates  a  doctrine 
for  whkh  natural  thinking  is  certainly  in  no  way 
responsible — the  opinion,  namely,  that  we  are  oog- 
oisant  only  of  the  material  qualities  per  se.  The 
first  of  these  opinions  is  set  at  rest  by  Proposition 
IV.,  which  proves  that  a  contradiction  is  involved  in 
the  supposition  that  material  things,  by  and  in  them-' 
selves,  or  without  a  mind  being  known  along  with 
them,  can  be  known  by  any  intelligence.  The  pro- 
position now  before  us  is  introduced  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  and  correcting  the  second  of 
these  opinions,  to  which  a  distiact  expression  is  given 
in  the  following  counter-proposition .  It  will  be  at 
once  obvious  that  this  counter-proposition  involves 
a  cQotradictioo  ju&t  as  much  as  Counter-proposition 
IV,  does ;  becauee  it  aaserts  that  certain  qualities  of 
matter  can  be  known  without  the  *'  me"  being  known 
along  with  them.  But  it  has  been  thought  necaa- 
aaiy  to  bring  forward  this  doctrine,  smd  to  contro- 
vert it  expressly,  because  it  is  one  which  is  generally 
considered  as  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy 
by  means  of  a  psychological  distinction  of  some 
celebrity,  the  value  of  which  shall  now  be  critically 
tested. 


PROP. 
V. 


2,  Fijlk  Counter-proposition, — "  Although  matter 
per  m  is  not  known,  certain  of  its  qualities  are  wmh  ^n. 
knowable,  and  are  known  per  se^  or  by  themselves."  wou. 
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PROP,         3.  Tlie  qtialities  here  referred  to  are  those  which 

onr  psjchologiats  call  the  7>rmcrry  qualities  of  matter* 

iwtweenthff  It  IS  here,  then,  that  the  distinction  between  the 

prlnrnty  and 

^^ikii^ll^  primary  and  gecondary  qualities  comes  under  review. 
This  distinction  has  played  a  confipicuous,  though 
neither  a  very  edifying  nor  a  very  successful  part 
in  philosophy.  It  is  of  some  importance,  however, 
ID  a  historical  point  of  view,  as  forming  a  chapter  in 
the  controversy  hetween  idealism  and  materialism ; 
and  therefor©  a  short  account  of  it  shall  now  be 
given — if  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  showing 
how  completely  it  has  failed  to  answer  its  purpose, 
and  how  much  it  tends  to  keep  up  mistaken  and 
contradictory  notions  in  regard  to  the  laws  of 
knowledge. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  present  a  complete  enu- 
chatacterof  meratiou  of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  or 
jjjjynw^-  to  go  into  any  detailed  explanation  of  their  nature, 
A  general  view  of  the  respective  characters  of  the 
two  classes  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  distinction^  and  the  use  to  which 
it  has  been  turned  by  psychology.  Among  the 
secondary  qualities  are  classed  beat  an<l  cold,  colour 
and  sound,  taste  and  odour.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  words  are  of  ambiguous  or  twofold  im- 
port* They  signify  both  certain  sensations  in  us, 
and  certain  inferred  qualities  in  things  by  which 
these  sensations  are  induced.      Thus  the   words 
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Beat**  and  "colour"  express  the  subjective  affec- 
ions  wbicli  we  call  by  these  siames ;  and  they  also 
ss  certain  occult  material  causes  which  are  sup- 
to  ejccite  them*    When  we  speaJt  of  heat  ie 
our  hasdj  we  mean  sometbiDg  very  different  from 
rhat  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  heat  in  the  fire,    Jn 
lie  one  case  we  mean  a  sensation ;  in  the  other  case 
re  mean  some  inferred  property  in  the  fire  which 
dons  that  sensation.    And  so  in  regard  to  the 
'other  secondary  qualities.    The  words  which  express 
them  are  generally  ambiguouSf  and  it  m  only  from 
the  context,  or  from  the  relation  in  which  they  are 
spoken^  that  we  are  able  to  determine  in  which  of 
the  two  senses  [objective  or  subjective)  the  terms  are 
employed.    In  this  respect  the  secondary  qualities 
are  said  to  differ  from  the  primary.    But  the  im- 
portant ctrcumstance,  in  the  estimation  of  psycho- 
logy, and  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  in  con- 
sidering this  distinction,  is^  that  we  have  no  distinct 
and  aseurod  knowledge  of  the  secondary  qualities  as 
they  are  in  themseUes,  inasmuch  as  they  must  be,  in 
their  own  nature,  very  different  from  the  sensations 
Jo  which  they  give  rise.     The  sensations  are  all 
bat  we  are  cognisant  of;  and  thus  our  knowledge 
if  material  things,  and  even  the  evidence  of  their 
bxistence^  woidd  be  extremely  impetfect,  doubtful, 
nd  confused;  had  we  no  other  sources  of  information 
peoting  them  than  the  subjective  affections  which 
beir  oceolt  qualities  are  supposed  to  induce^and  no 
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PKOP-     other  notion  of  them  than  the  notion  of  their  secon- 
dary  qualities. 


5.  The  primary  qualities  are  said  to  be  of  a  dif- 
*r  fli  ferent  character,  and  to  supply  the  information  and 

iliB  primary  ;^  rr  ^ 

quttiitiiu.  tije  evidence  which  are  wanted.  These  are  princi- 
pally extension,  figure,  and  solidity.  We  are  cog- 
nisant of  these  qualitieSj  not  as  mere  sensations  in 
oiiraeWeSj  like  heat  and  cold,  colour  and  sound,  but 
as  they  exist  and  show  themselves  in  external 
things.  Heat  and  cold,  colour  and  sound ^in  a  word, 
all  our  sentient  modifications — may  be  bo  increased 
in  degree  as  to  become  unbearable.  But  our  percep- 
tions of  the  extension  and  figure  and  in  compres- 
sibility of  material  objects  cannot  be  thus  augmented 
in  intensity*  By  this  circumstance  our  perceptions  / 
are  distiDguished  from  our  sensations :  the  latter  are/ 
susceptible  of  different  degrees  of  vivacity  ;  some| 
amount  of  bodily  pleasure  or  pain  enters  into  their 
composition*  Not  so  in  the  case  of  our  perceptions. 
Their  degree  is  always  the  same ;  thej  involve  no 
organic  pleasure,  or  the  reverse.  It  is  through  our 
perceptions,  and  not  through  our  sensations,  that  we 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter — that  is,  with  the  extension,  the  figure,  and 
the  solidity  of  external  obj  ects.  It  is  further  alleged 
that  the  terms  which  indicate  the  primary  qualities 
are  not  ambiguous,  but  have  only  one  signification. 
But  the  important  circumstance  to  which  psychology 
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efers  US  In  ita  expogition  of  the  primary  qiialities,  is 
S|  that  we  have  a  distinct  and  direct  knowledge  of 
them  aa  they  exist,  not  in  our  mindB,  but  in  the 
thmgB  which  are  made  known  to  ns  through  their 
[leans.  We  have  a  clear  apprehensioii  of  the  objec- 
ive  presence  of  extension,  figure ,  and  solidity^  as  the 
properties  of  external  things.  In  this  respect  the 
primary  differ  from  the  secondary  qualities^  of  whoee 
objective  existence  we  have  no  distinct  knowledge 
or  conception. 

Such  is  the  psychological  dLstinction  between  the 
primary  and  the  second aiy  qualities  of  matter,  and 
Ibetween  sensation  and  perception.     Sensation  is 
rthe  faculty  which  doubtfully  and  obscurely  indicates 
^the  objective  existence  of  the  secondary  qualities ; 
rhil©  perception  is  the  faculty  which  announces 
dearly  and  unmistakably  the  objective  existence  of 
the  primary*     Sensation,  it  is  said,  reveals  the  sen- 
tient subject ;  perception  the  sensible  and  objective 
world. 


PROP. 

v. 


6.  In  itself,  and  under  certain  limitations,  this 
distinction  is  harmless  Although  the  analysis  isiMwud 
of  no  importance^  and  answei^  no  purpose,  there  is  «">»* 
\  nothing  positively  erroneous  in  the  affirmation  that 
the  primary  qualities  of  matter  are  pbenomena  of  a 
different  order  from  the  secondary  ;  that  tbe  latter 
are  obscure  and  senaational;  that  the  former  are 
clear  and  perceptible*    Psychology  might,  indeed, 
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find  it  difficult  to  show  that  the  -words  which  ex- 
press the  primary  qimlities  lire  one  wbit  kss  atnbi- 
guou:s  than  those  ivLich  denote  the  seoondary.  Are 
Dot  the  words  **  extension/*  "  figure/'  and  **  soli- 
dity/' employed  both  to  express  these  qualities  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  aod  also  to  express  our 
'IJm^ceptions  of  them?  Is  not  this  precisely  the 
same  ambiguity  which  the  terms  significant  of  the 
secondary  qualities  present?  Is  psychology  able  to 
explain  I  or  is  any  human  being  competent  to  know 
what  these  qualities  are,  apart  from  his  perceptioas 
of  them  ?  It  is  always  our  perceptions  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities,  and  not  these  qualities  themselves, 
which  come  before  the  mind,  just  as  it  is  always 
onr  senBations  resulting  from  the  secondary  quali* 
ties,  and  not  the  secondary  qualities  themselves 
that  we  are  cognisant  of.  The  terms,  therefore, 
which  express  the  primary  qualities,  are  just  as 
ambiguous  as  those  which  Indicate  the  secondary  ; 
and  the  attempt  to  remove  this  ambiguity,  by 
means  of  the  distinction  in  question j  instead  of 
removing,  serves  only  to  disguise  it  The  attempt 
to  establish  a  clear  doctrine  of  perceptive  know- 
ledge,  by  distinguishing  the  two  classes  of  quali- 
ties, establishes  only  an  obscure  and  misleading 
one* 


4 

I 


7.  But  the  error  lies  not  bo  much  in  this  dia^ 
tinction  itself  as  in  its  application*    In  the  hands 
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of  psychology  it  rimB  into  a  palpable  contradiction     proi\ 
— into   the   contradictiun   to  whicli   expression  is    — - — 
given  ia  this  fifth  co^oiter-pru position,  which  de- i*^a^iiJ^2^ 
clares    that    certain   qualities    of   matter  can  be 
known t  without  the  me  or  subject  being  known 
along  with  them.      How  this  cootradiction  comes 
about   wOl   be  obvious   from    the  following  con- 
siderations. 


p 


8*  This  distinction  has  been  employed  by  psycho-    ;       ^^ 
logy  in  refutation  of  what  it  conceives  to  be  ideal-  p^i^ciif^- 
iem.    Ideallem,  according  to  psychology,  is  founded  i^onoi  w«ii|  ^  ^ 
on  a  refusal  to  recognise  the  primary  qualities  of   \  j      . 
f  matter  as  clearly  distiuguishable  from  the  aecond-   "* 
ary*    It  is  suppoied  to  confound  the  two  classes 
mider  a  comiuon  c^tegoryi  or  rather  to  reduce  the 
'  primary  qualities  to  the  same  character  and  condi* 
'  tion  as  the  secondary — to  resolve  extension,  figure, 
'  and  solidity,  no  less  than  heat,  and  colour,  and 
'  aoundp  into  mere  modilications  of  the  sentient  sub- 
ject.    It  is  supposed  to  maintain  that  the  primary 
qualities  are  just  a^   obscure  and  occult  as  the 
secondary ;  that  in  dealing  with  the  material  uni- 
Terse  we  are  cognisant,  not  of  the  qualities  of 
external  objects,  but  only  of  certain  changeB  in  our 
own  sentient  condition,  and  thus  idealism  is  sup- 
posed to  have  succeeded  either  in  abolishing  or  in 
rendering  doubtful  the  absolute  existence  of  mate- 
rial thlngB ; — because^  if  the  primary  qualities  stand 
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on  preciaelj  the  same  footing  with  the  secondaty ; 
if  we  kaow  nothing  ahout  either  class  as  thej  are 
in  themselves;  and  if  the  attempt  to  reduce  oar 
whole  knowledge  of  the  material  world  to  a  mere 
series  of  sensatiom  be  suoceasful,  these  sensations 
may  possibly  be  excited  by  other  causes,  and  ac- 
counted for  on  other  grounds  than  the  postulation 
of  an  independent  imiverse ;  and  therefore  the  ex- 
istonce  of  the  latter  becomes^  at  any  rate,  problenm- 
tical  With  the  annihilation  of  the  sentient  subject, 
the  material  univeiBe  would  disappear — would  be 
reduced  to  a  nonentity,  because  it  consists  of  a  mere 
series  of  sensationa 

Such  is  the  psychological  conception  of  idealism. 
This  system  is  supposed  to  aim  at  the  exlinction  of 
material  things,  and  to  withdraw  them  from  our 
cognition,  by  confounding  or  repudiating  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  primary  and  secondary  quali- 
ties. The  psychologist  conceives  that  idealism  is 
founded  on  a  false  general isation  to  this  effect: — 
some  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  such  as  heat,  sound, 
and  colour,  turn  out,  on  examination,  to  be  mere 
sensations  in  us,  therefore  the  wkol^  of  the  material 
qualities  are  susceptible  of  this  resolution* 


9,  Having  thus  detected  what  he  conceives  to  be 
p*ycbeiogi.  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  idealist's  argxmient — 
otidmihva.    namely,  the  false  generalisation  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, in  other  words,  the  shuffling  together  of  the 
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piimaiy  and  secjondary  quaUttes,  the  psychologist 
then  addresses  himself  to  iu  refatation,  and  to  the 
rastoratioo  of  the  material  world  to  the  independ- 
eDcy  of  which  it  appeared  to  have  been  so  unlaw- 
fully deprived.  He  briDgs  into  play  the  distinctioB 
which  we  have  been  considering.  He  admits  that 
some  of  the  qualities  of  matter  are  reducible  to  mere 
sensations ;  hut  he  denies  that  the  whole  of  them 
admit  of  this  resolution.  No,  says  he^  there  is  ex- 
tension, there  is  figure,  there  is  solidity*  These 
qualities  are  refractory.  They  will  not  submit  to 
be  classed  along  with  those  more  tractable  com- 
panions of  theirs^  heat,  cold,  colour,  &a,  as  the  mere 
sensations  of  man.  They  refuse  to  be  resolved  into 
mere  modifications  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  the 
attempt  so  to  resolve  them  is  to  confound  together 
phenomena  which  are  essentially  different.  They 
speak  out  plainly  for  themselves;  they  claim  a 
manifest  existence  of  their  own.  There  is  nothing 
occult  about  them.  Unlike  the  secondary  qualities, 
they  de^Jare  their  presence  unequivocally.  They 
stand  forth  and  defy  the  idealist,  with  all  his 
machinations,  to  explode  them*  Our  sensations 
may  perhaps  not  afford  us  any  clear  information 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  material  things,  or  even 
any  sufficient  evidence  of  their  existence  ;  but  our 
perceptions  of  extension,  figure,  and  solidity,  place 
this  truth  in  a  clear  light  and  on  an  indisputable 
footing;  and,  on  the  manifest  existence  of  these 
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FBOF.     qualitiea,  we  rest  th©  estabUnhmecit  of  the  inde- 


pendent existeaoe  of  matter. 


ID.  There  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  some  force 
Till!  T«iiita'  in  that  ars^umetitj  but  before  it  can  be  accepted  as 
™wj^a-  valid,  one  or  two  small  circiinistances  must  be  taken 
i^  '^  into  consideratioti.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that 
sensation  is  diSerent  from  perception^  and  tbat  the 
primary  are  difterent  from  the  secondary  qualities ; 
the  psychologist  must  moreover  show^  or,  at  least, 
muiit  assume,  that  the  primary  qualities  are  known 
|>cr  #e,  or  without  the  "  me"  being  known  along  with 
them.  Unless  he  assumes  this  his  argument  is  good 
for  nothing.  His  object  is  to  prove  that  material 
things  have  an  existence  altogether  independent  of 
intelligence.  Perhaps  they  have;  but  how  can  that 
conclusion  be  logically  reached  by  merely  affirming 
that  extension,  figure,  and  solidity  are  not  of  a  sen- 
sational character,  and  that  the  primary  qualities  are 
different  from  the  secondary  ?  This  doctrine  must 
be  coupled  with  the  assertion,  that  the#primary 
qtXBlitie^  are  knoum  in  their  independency,  otherwise 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  independent  can  have 
nothing  to  rest  upon*  The  psychological  argument^ 
therefore,  when  stripped  of  its  wrappings  and  pre- 
sented IB  plain  language,  amounts  to  this  ^—certain 
qualities  of  matter,  namely,  the  primary^  are  known 
to  eKist  per  se  ;  therefore  these  qualities,  and  the 
matter  in  which  they  inhere,  do  exist  jier  m.     But 
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the  premiei!  of  that  argiinlenfc  (we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  concluaion  at  present)  is  false  and  con- 
tmdictory.  It  contradicts  Proposition  V.,  which  is 
a  necessary  and  demanstrated  tmth  of  reason.  It 
is  not  possible  for  any  of  the  qualitiea  of  matter 
to  be  known  per  se,  or  without  a  "  tpe  "  or  sabject 
being  apprehended  along  with  thero.  Therefor© 
the  psychological  reasoning  in  support  of  the  inde- 
pendent exiatence  of  matter  rests  on  a  foundation 
which  falsifies  the  necessary  laws  of  knowing ;  and 
thus  it  not  onJy  fails  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed^  but  it  poisons  the  stream  of  phllo« 
sopbical  truth  in  its  very  fountain-head, 

11.  So  much,  then,  for  the  distinction  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  and  the  i 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied.     This  diBtinction  v^mm  mitt 
is  one  on  which  psychology  usually  lays  much  stress  JEjJjyj, 
as  leading  to  important  consequences.     It  is,  how-*J3Jf^'" 
ever,  a  distinction  which  answers  no  purpose.     It 
bolds  oul  promises  which  it  is  unable  to  fulfit.     U 
affords  no  refutation  even  of  the  spurious  idealism 
which  it  assails.     When  viewed  in  its  true  colours, 
it  is  seen  to  falsify  the  laws  of  knowledge,  and  to 
mislead  the  footsteps  of  philosophy.    It  is,  at  best,  a 
mere  bubble  on  the  sea  of  Bpeculation;  and  it  should 
BOW  be  allowed  quietly  to  break  and  die.     It  has 
played  its  part  as  well  as  it  could,  and  that  mm  not 
very  weE 


PROPOSITION  VI. 

THE  UNIVEBSAL  AND  THE  PARTICULAR  IN  COGNITION. 

Every  cognition*  must  contain  an  element 
common  to  all  cognition,  and  an  element 
(or  elements)  peculiar  to  itself :  in  other 
words,  every  cognition  must  have  a  part 
which  is  unchangeable,  necessary,  and  uni- 
versal (the  same  in  all),  and  a  part  which 
is  changeable,  contingent,  and  particular 
(diflferent  in  all)  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  of  the  unchangeable,  necessary, 
and  universal  part,  exclusive  of  the  change- 
able,  contingent,  and  particular  part ;  or  of 
the  changeable,  contingent,  and  particular 
part,  exclusive  of  the  unchangeable,  neces- 
sary, and  universal  part :  that  is  to  say, 
neither  of  these  parts  by  itself  can  con- 

•  Here,  and  generally  throughout  this  work,  the  word  "cognition  " 
signifies  the  known,  the  cognitum.  This  remark  is  necessary  lest  the 
reader  should  suppose  that  it  signifies  the  act  rather  than  the  object 
of  knowledge. 
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stitute  a  cognition  ;  ♦but  all  kaowledge  is    prop* 
necessarily  a  synthesis  of  both  factois. 


DE&IONSTBATION* 

If  everj  cognition  did  not  contain  an  element 
commoo  to  all  cognition,  there  could  be  no  unity  in 
cognitions;  they  could  not  be  classed  together.  But 
they  are  classed  together.  They  all  rank  as  cogni- 
tions. Therefore  every  cognition  must  contain  an 
element  common  to  all  cognition.  Again,  if  every 
cognition  did  not  contain  an  element  (or  elements] 
peculiar  to  itself,  there  could  he  no  diversity  in  cog- 
nitions ;  they  could  not  be  distinct  from  each  other. 
But  they  are  distinct  from  each  other.  They  rank 
not  only  as  cognitioosj  but  as  different  cognitions. 
Therefore  every  cognition  mujit  contain  an  element 
(or  elements)  peculiar  to  itself.  And  thus  the  con- 
stitution of  every  cognition  involves  an  unchange- 
able, necessary,  and  universal  part — a  part  which 
is  the  same  in  aU, — and  a  changeable,  contingent, 
and  particular  part — a  part  which  is  different  in 
all ;  and  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  either  of 
these  parts  by  itself,  or  exclusive  of  the  other  part ; 
but  all  knowledge  is  necessarily  a  synthesis  of  both 
factors. 


OBSERTATIONS  AKB  EXPLANATIONS. 

1,  The  words  **  unchangeable  "  (or  permanent) 
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"  necessary  "  (or  essential),  "  universal "  (or  coramon 
or  general),  as  here  employed,  are  nearly  or  alto- 
gither  fiynoDymous*  The  unchangeable  is  that 
which  cannot  be  changed  in  eognitionj  and  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  the  necessary  and  nniversaL  The 
necessary  is  that  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  or 
got  fid  of  in  cognition^  and  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  unchangeable  and  universal  The  tiniversal 
is  that  which  is  everjrwhere  and  always  present  In 
cognition,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  iin- 
changeable  and  necessaty.  In  contrast  to  these 
terms  stand  the  words  "changeable'' (or  fluctuating), 
*'  contingent "  (or  accidental),  **  particular  "  (or 
peculiar).  These,  too,  are  mere  varieties  of  tke 
game  expression.  The  changeable  is  that  which  can 
be  changed  in  ignition,  and  is  tlierefore  equivalent 
to  the  contingent  and  particular.  The  contingent 
is  that  which  may  be  otherwise  in  cognition,  and  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  the  changeabie  and  parti- 
cular. The  particular  is  that  which  may  be  displaced 
in  cognition  J  and  replaced  by  some  other  particular, 
and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  chaugeable  and 
contingent 


2.  This  proposittoQ  declares  that  every  cognition 
In  «tiiiiwiiee  must  contain  a  particular  and  contingent,  as  well  as 
B^eeianieiit  a  Universal  and  necessary  element.  Hence  it  may 
Md^in^whiit  jjg  concluded  that  the  contingent  element  is  as 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  knowledge  as  the 
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%Tj  element  is.  And  ^o,  in  one  wdi:^e,  it  is. 
knowledge  ia  possible  except  through  a  union  of 
tbese  two  factors*  Therefore,  neither  part  can  be 
euppoBed  to  be  wanting^  without  destroying  the  very 
conception  of  knowledge.  But  the  explanation  is 
thig:  although  the  contingent  element  cannot  be 
abolished  or  left  out^  and  k^  tbereforei  in  a  certain 
senae  neoeB&ajry,  it  may  nevertheless  be  changed. 
It  is  susceptible  of  infinite  or  indefinite  variation. 
One  particular  (a  tree,  for  instance)  may  be  re* 
moved,  but  provided  another  particular  (a  house  or 
something  else)  he  placed  before  me,  my  knowledge 
continues  to  subsist  This  element^  then,  is  regarded 
as  contingent,  not  because  every  form  of  it  can  be 
dispenaed  witfa^ — not  because  knowledge  can  take 
place  without  it,  but  solely  because  it  can  be  varied* 
It  is  accidental  because  it  is  fluctuating*  A  cogni- 
tion cannot  be  formed  without  some  peculiar  feature 
entering  into  its  composition ;  but  a  cognition  can 
be  formed  without  this,  or  that,  or  any  peculiar  fea- 
ture that  can  be  named^  entering  into  ita  compoai- 
tion  ;  for  the  varieties  of  the  particular  constituent 
are  inexhaustible.  If  one  form  of  it  disappears, 
another  comas  in  its  place.  The  peculiar  part  of 
cognition  may  always  be  other  than  it  is:  if  it  could 
not,  there  would  be  an  end  to  Bv^ry  varitty  of 
knowledgej  and  conBequently  Ui  knowledge  itself* 
A  fiower  may  be  apprehended  instead  of  a  book — 
a  sound  instead  of  a  colour;   any  one  particular 
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instead  of  any  otber.  Hence  this  element  is  contin- 
gent thrauglxout  all  its  phases.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  universal  element  is  regaxded  as  necessary,  not 
because  it  alone  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
knowledge,  but  because  Lt  is  invariable.  On  this 
factor  no  changes  can  be  rtmg<  Being  the  common 
quality  of  all  knowledge,  it  admits  of  no  variation  ; 
being  the  same  in  all^  it  can  have  no  substitute ; 
being  uniform^  it  has  no  phases.  It  can  never  be 
other  than  it  is.  If  it  could,  it  would  no  longer  be 
the  common  quality.  Our  cognitions  would  lose 
their  unity.  They  would  cease  to  be  cognitions^ 
just  as  tliey  would  cease  to  be  cognitions  by  the 
suppression  of  the  peculiar  element  which  imparts  to 
them  their  diversity.  Hence  the  common  element 
is  necessary  with  a  double  necessity.  It  can  neither 
be  abolished  nor  changed.  The  particular  element 
is  necessary  only  with  a  single  necessity-  It  cannot 
be  aboUshed :  some  peculiarity  must  attach  to  every 
cognition ;  but  it  can  be  changed ;  it  is  changed 
incessantly.  Vicissitude  is  its  very  character  ;  and 
therefore^  in  all  its  formsj  it  is  contingent  or  acci- 
dental. 


3*  The  truth  of  this  proposition  was  tacitly  as- 

whjthii     Bumed  in  the  introduction  to  this  work,  and  is  in- 

kitrodawd.   deed  presupposed  by  the  very  natUTB  and  terms  of 

the  inquiry.    For  when  it  is  asked,  What  is  the  one 

element  common  to  all  knowledge — the  constant 
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feftfcure  present  m  every  cognition !— (see  Intro* 
d action^  §  85,  also  foot-note  p,  73,) — this  queMion,  of 
Goursep  implias  tbat  there  is  such  an  element  or  fea- 
ture, and  also  that  our  oognitiona  contain  other  con- 
stituents of  a  variable  and  particular  character.  But 
a  formal  enunciation  and  proof  of  the  propoeition 
ha?e  been  brought  forward,  because,  while  it  pre- 
sente  the  only  correct  analysiB  of  knowledge^  and 
the  only  tenable  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  "the  par- 
ticular and  the  universal/'  it  atlbrds  an  opening  for 
a  few  remarks  on  the  histoij  of  that  much-debated 
but  still  undecided  topia  This  proposition  is  the 
thesis  of  that  controversy — the  institute  which  settles 
it.  The  main  purpose,  however,  which  this  propo- 
sition serves  is,  that  it  supplies  the  only  premisB  from 
wbicb  it  is  competent  to  prove  that  the  mind  ca^nnot 
be  known  to  be  material* — a,  point  essential  to 
ulterior  proceedings,  and  which  must  be  made 
good  in  order  to  support  the  eonduding  truth  of 
the  ontology. 


PROP. 
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4,  Like  every  other  question  in  philosophy,  the 
discussion  respecting  ^^  particulars  and  universals  ^^  dixiMUfm 
wm  begun  at  the  wrong  end,     Ihis  topic  was  made  ^pwOra- 
a  question  of  Being  before  it  had  undergone  proba-  SJl£2!d^ 
tionary  scrutiny  and  received  settlement  as  a  quea-  ^ 
lion  of  Knowmg,    The  Greek  philosophers,  at  a 
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very  early  period,  were  impressed  with  the  correct 

convict  ion  that  all  science  is  the  pursuit  of  the  ttni- 
versal  amid  the  particular,  the  permanent  amid  the 
fiuctuatingj  the  Decessary  amid  the  contingent,  the 
One  in  the  All.  But  they  applied  this  right  method 
to  the  consideration  of  a  wrong  object.  Overlook- 
ing, or  paying  bat  little  heed  to^  the  ciFcumstaBce 
that  all  knowledge  is  made  up  of  these  two  coneti- 
tuents,  they  leaped  forward j  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence^  to  the  conclusion  that  all  existence  is  com- 
posed in  the  same  way  —  is  a  synthesis  of  the 
particular  and  the  umversaL  They  thus  lost  tliem- 
selves^  at  the  outset,  in  ontological  rhapsodies  and 
hypotheses.  Instead  of  pausing  to  study  the  con- 
stitution of  knowledge,  as  that  which  could  alone 
afford  a  reasonable  basis  for  any  scheme  of  ontology 
— instead  of  searching  out  the  element  common  to 
all  knowledge,  the  necessaryj  as  distinguished  from 
the  contingent,  part  of  thinking — the  factor  which 
never  varies  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  cognition — 
the  one  known  in  all  known — they  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  investigation  of  Beingj  and  went  in 
quest  of  the  element  common  to  all  existence — -the 
factor  which  never  varies  amid  all  the  fluctuations 
of  the  natural  universe — the  necessary,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  contingent,  part  of  things — the 
one  Being  in  all  being ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  inverted  procedure,  their  researches  ended  in 
nought. 
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6,  This  mistaken  direction  showed  itself  moBt  in 
the   earliest  period  of  speculatiou.      Thus,  when 
Tbales  maintaiued  that  moisturej  or  when  Anaxi*q"»«»Bft^ 
menes  proclaimed  that  air,  was  the  one  m  the  many  J^^^^^"**' 
—the  priDciple  common  to  all  existence — the  re-  '^^^^^ 
search  was  evideotlj  an   inquiry  into  beings  and 
moreover  into  mere  material  being.     Such  crude 
essays  are  memorable  only  as  early  indications  of  a 
right  tendency  wrongly  directed ;  the  right  tendency 
being  the  inclination  to  detect  some  one  circum- 
stance common  to  a  multittide  of  diversified  pheno- 
mena— its  wrong  direction  being  the  application  of 
this  inclination  to  the  phenomena  of  escistence,  and 
notf  in  the  first  instance^  to  the  phenomena  of  cog- 
nition. 


6.  Parmenidea  extended  the  inquiry  beyond  mere 
sensible  or  material  existence  ;  but  he  effected  no  Purmyniiiei 
revolution  in  the  character  of  the  problem-     Con*  ^'*^  «if*ct*rf 
ceiving  that  the  only  truth  worthy  of  a  philoeo-  *^' 
pher's  consideration  was  such  as  could  not  possibly 
be  other  than  it  is;  and   aware»  moreover,  that 
truth  characterised  by  this  strict  necesfiity  was  not 
to  be  found  amid  the  phenomena  of  sense,  be  in- 
jected, as  of  DO  value  in  philosophy,  the  meagre 
results  of  the  physical  inquirers  who  had  preceded 
him.     The   central  and  abiding  principle  of  the 
universe,  the  common  quality,  the  binding  unity  in 
all  things,  must  preaent  itself^  not  only  as  an  actual 
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PHOP,    fact  of  nature^  but  as  a  Decessaiy  tmth  of  reason. 

Lnteiligence  must  be  incompeteot  to  tbmk  it  other- 
wise than  it  ia.  Its  negation  must  be  a  contradio- 
tioDj  an  absurdity.  Sncb  a  principlej  therefore, 
canDot  be  found  m  the  material  world, — cannot  be 
apprehended  by  the  senses  ;  for  these  might  have 
been  different  from  what  they  are,  and  all  tbeir 
intimations  might  have  been  ilifTerent.  Bo  far 
Pannenides  got  He  removed  the  inquiiy  from 
the  region  of  contingency  into  the  region  of  neces- 
sity. But  he  did  not  shift  it  from  the  field  of 
BeiDg  to  that  of  Knowing, 

7*  Thia  change  was  important*  A  great  step  la 
kiuiipnLit'  gained  so  soon  as  necessary^  and  not  contingent^ 
Lw  ^^*h  is  felt  to  be  the  right  object  of  speculative 
interest,  and  to  have  a  paramount  claim  on  our 
regard*  But  the  revolution  being  incomplete — 
the  question  still  being,  What  is? — not.  What  is 
known  ?  the  research  oontinned  to  turn  in  a  circle 
ivithout  making  any  advance,  Parmenides  and  hifl 
school  kept  swimming  in  a  fatal  eddy.  There  is, 
&aid  they,  one  Being  in  all  Being,  or  rather  in  aJl 
Becomingj — a  uBiversal  essence  which  changes  not 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  mundane  tbing&  And  this 
one  Being,  this  essence  of  all  existence,  is  the  only 
tnie  Being,  But  what  m  it,  this  one  Being, — thia 
universal  essence  ?  The  only  answer  is,  that  it  i& 
the  one  being,  the  never-changing  essence,  the  im- 
mutable amid  the  mutablej  the  necessary  amid  the 
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coBtiDgeiit,  and  so  fortL  The  childish  generalisa-  prod. 
tlons  of  the  school  of  Thales  are  quite  as  satisfactory  — — 
afi  thefie  UJireapSoned  and  tm  meaning  repetitioim 

8,  When  it  is  said  that  these  philosophers  specii- 
laied  coDcerniDg  the  nature  of  Beings  and  not  con-  indKiiifm  of 
■ttiiinir  the  nature  of  KnowiDs:,  tins  does  not  mean  lAttmi.  in* 
Ihat  they  entered  on  the  former  research  under  the  p'*«««>jii'y- 
influence  of  any  clear  and  deliherate  preference,  or 
adhered  to  it  excluBively-  The  distinction,  at  thai 
time,  had  not  been  definitely  made;  even  to  this 
hour  it  has  never  been  clearly  laid  down,  or  kept 
Gonst&ntly  in  view.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  ap- 
posed that  these  philogopheiB  ejcpressly  excluded 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  knowledge  from  their 
oonsi deration.  An  inorganic  epistemology,  like  a 
primitive  stratuni,  crops  out,  at  intervals,  through 
the  crust  of  their  ontological  lucubrations;  and 
their  conjectures  about  existence  are  interspersed 
with  notices  about  cognition.  There  ia,  indeed,  a 
constant  tendency  in  their  speculations  to  work  the 
question  round  from  the  one  of  these  topics  into  the 
other,  and  to  ask  not  only,  bow  do  things  exist; 
how  and  what  are  they ;  what  renders  them  existr 
eat?  but  also  to  raise  the  very  different  question, 
how  are  things  known  ;  how  and  what  do  w©  think 
about  them ;  what  renders  them  intelligible  ?  The 
crude  cosmogoniea  which  have  the  former  investi- 
gation in  view,  break  asunder  ever  and  anon,  and 
afford  glimpses  of  intellectual  systenui  which  aim  at 
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the  eoluiioo  of  the  latter  more  accessible  problem. 
This  obscure  movement,  this  wavering  to  and  fro 
between  the  question  of  Being  ami  that  of  Know- 
ing, is  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  metaphysic*  But  while  it  was 
going  on,  it  had  the  effect  of  entangliog  the  opera- 
tions of  reason  in  coils  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  TinraveL  Philosophy  has  three  crises:  First, 
when  the  nature  of  Being,  or  the  qtiestiou,  What 
is?  ia  proposed  for  solution  before  the  nature  of 
Knowing,  or  the  question,  What  is  known'?  is  taken 
into  consideration ;  Secondly,  whan  Being  and 
Knowing  are  inquired  into  together,  and  indis- 
criminately, by  means  of  a  mixed  research  ;  andj 
Thirdlyj  when  the  nature  of  Knowing  is  examined, 
and  the  question,  What  is  known?  is  asked  and 
answered  before  any  attention  is  given  to  the  pro- 
blem which  relates  to  existence.  During  the  first 
period  there  is  most  error,  for  the  whole  method  is 
wrong  J  the  order  of  procedure  la  inverted.  Here 
specuktion  is  at  its  minimum.  During  the  second 
period  there  is  most  confusion,  for  the  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  two  theories  simultaneonaly,  and  not 
in  succession,  gives  rise  to  the  utmost  disorden 
But  there  is  less  error,  for  the  revolution  which 
adjourns  the  one  question,  and  brings  the  other 
round  for  examination,  is  in  progress.  The  method 
is  coming  right ;  speculation  is  beginning  to  assert 
itself.     Bat  it  is  only  during  the  tldrd  period  that 
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Mgtt  can  be  looked  for,  when  all  conddemtion  of 

that  which  fMats  is  resolutely  waived,  until  that 
which  is  kiimmi  haa  been  deternjined  Speculation 
is  then  on  the  ascendant 
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9.  The  writings  of  Plato  are  emmently  charao- 
temtic  of  the  second  of  these  crises.  In  the  handa  piatA  84p* 
of  this  philosopher,  the  discussion  respecting  the  ^ 
particular  and  the  universal  became  a  mixed  re* 
search,  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  deter- 
mine, at  oae  stroke,  both  what  is,  and  whM  is 
known.  The  eo^i^^in^  particular  and  universal  (the 
former  element  being  the  to  yiyp6iitmv^  the  latter 
the  t6  ov)  was  no  longer  the  sole  or  perhaps  even 
the  main  object  of  inquiry-  It  was  considered 
along  with  the  knoiuri  particular  and  universal  *  the 
former  element  being  the  to  anr^r6if^  the  latter 
the  ftfer^  or  Bia.  The  two  speculations,  which,  how- 
ever, were  continually  interlacing,  went  on  side  by 
dde  ;  and  the  result  given  out,  a^  may  be  inferred 
from  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  was  that  the  known  and  the 
esistent  are  coincident.  The  particular  and  the 
universal  in  existence  were  declared  to  be,  in  aU 
eisential  respects^  identical  with  the  particular  and 
universal  in  cognition* 


10-  And  doubUeBs  this  coincidence  is  the  highest 
truth  which  Philosophy  seeks  to  establish — is  the 
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sabliraest  lesson  she  can  teach*     To  this  end  aH  her 
labours  are  directed,  all  her  instructions  minister. 
dMMoftfae  To  prove  it,  is  to  reach  the  truth*     But  the  coin- 

kiuiwD  and         ^  t*    ^       ^  i     i  * 

chttcaiitejsi  cidence  of  the  known  and  the  existent — the  equation 
PJ2U|2f  it!'  ^f  Knowing  and  Being — is  not  to  be  assumed  :  it  ia 
not  enough  merely  to  surmise  it.  Its  exhibition 
must  be  reasoned,  and  this  reasoning  is  the  moat 
delicate,  aa  well  m  the  most  extendre  operation  in 
metaphysics*  It  is  indeed  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  length  of  that  dialectical  chain,  the  laying  out 
of  whose  separate  links  in  an  unbroken  sequence  of 
demonstrated  propositiona  is  the  end  which  these 
Institutes  have  in  view.  And  this  undertaking  can 
be  carried  to  a  successful  issue  only  by  an  ascertain- 
ment of  the  conditions  on  which  alone  any  knowledge 
is  possible — no  respect  being  paid,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  pending  that  prehminary  inquisition^  to 
anythiDg  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist. 

11,  Here  it  was  that  Plato  broke  down.     Instead 
Futu'sde     of  proving  the  coincidence  of  the  known  and  the 

existent,  he  assumed  it.  But  this  assumption  did  *^ 
not  require  the  genius  of  a  Plato  :  any  man  could 
have  assumed  it.  What  was  wanted  was  its  demon- 
stration :  for  unreasoned  truth  is  an  alien  from  phi- 
losophy, although  it  may  not  be  an  outcast  from 
humanity.  But  this  proof  Plato  did  not  supply.  His 
method,  indeed,  or  rather  want  of  method,  rendered 
anything  like  a  demonstration  impossible*     For  the 
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solotion  of  the  problem  requires,  as  its  very  condition, 
that  the  two  questions,  which  he  ran  into  one,  should 
be  kept  perfeetly  diBtioct,  Hence  his  ultimate  eon- 
dusioD,  however  true^  m  groundless.  Hence,  too,  the 
perplexed  character  of  his  whole  train  of  speculation. 
Hia  doctrine  of  Knowing  m  so  closely  intertwisted 
with  hift  doctrine  of  Being,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  bis  own  eye  could  trace  the  strands  of  the 
discusaionj  or  whether  the  filaments  themselves  were 
separate.  His  expositors,  at  any  rate^  have  never 
been  able  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  either 
theory^  whether  viewed  separately,  or  viewed  in 
their  amalgamation. 
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12-  Nevertheless,  if  Plato  was  confused  and  uu- 
Bystematic  in  execution,  he  was  large  in  design,  and  iiuiDerfn. 
magnificent  in  surmises.    His  pliant  geniUB  sits  close  J^g^*^* 
to  universal  reality,  like  the  gea  which  fits  in  to  all  J^'Jp""*" 
the  sinuosities  of  the  land*     Not  a  shore  of  thought  ™^II '*'^ 
was  left  untouched  by  his  murmuring  lip.     Over 
deep  and  over  shallow  he  rolls  00^  broad,  urbane^ 
and  unconcerned.    To  this  day,  all  philosophic  truth 
IS   Plato  rightly  divined  ;  all  philosophic  error  is 
Plato  misunderstood.    Out  of  this  question  respect- 
ing the  particular  and  the  universal,  as  moved  by 
him,  came  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian 
absolutists,  the  whole  contentions  of  the  medieval 
schoolmen.     Around  it  all  modern  speculation  gm* 
vitates.    Even  psychology  has  laid  her  small  finger 
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Ira  this  gigantic  theme^and  vaiolj  imagines  that  abe 
'baa  settled  it  for  ever.  But  the  wheel  of  controvei^ 
still  moves  round  in  darknesB,  and  no  erplanatioa 
hitherto  offered  haa  suiHced  to  arrest  the  flying  truth 
or  to  dispel  the  gloom.  Kealism,  conceptualiGin,  and 
nominalism,  have  all  been  tried  in  vain  :  they  are  aU 
equally  at  fault.  These  quack  medicaments  hring 
no  relie£    These  shedlow  words  are  not  the 

No  one  knows  where  the  exact  point  of  the  contro- 
versy— the  true  cause  of  the  confusion — lies.  To 
reach  the  source  of  tie  mischief,  as  well  as  the  heal- 
ing springs,  the  whole  queetion,  both  in  itself  and  in 
its  history^  must  be  excavated  anew. 

13w  A  preliminary  ambiguity  presents  itself.  The 
A  pT«iiiaj-  doctrine  of  the  particular  and  the  universal,  whether 
loiiy.  considered  in  relation  to  knowledge,  or  in  relation 

to  existence,  is  nowhere  embodied  by  Plato  in  any 
distinct  proposition.  It  may,  therefore,  mean  either, 
first,  that  every  cognition  is  hQth  particular  and 
universal ;  in  other  words,  that  each  cognition  haa 
a  part  peculiar  to  itself  and  a  part  common  to  all 
cognition — is,  in  short,  a  synthesis  of  both  factois, 
as  affirmed  in  this  sixth  proposition  ;  or^  secondly,  it 
may  mean  that  every  cognition  is  either  particalar 
or  universal ;  in  other  words,  that  some  cognitions 
contain  only  that  which  is  peculiar  to  themj  while 
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otbei^  consist  only  of  that  wliicli  h  comtnoii  to  all^     prop. 


or  to  maoy  cognitions.  In  shorty  that  some  cogni* 
tiona  are  mere  particular  cognitions,  aud  that  others 
are  mere  imiversal  cognitions ;  or,  more  shortly,  that 
either  factor  by  itself  may  constitute  a  cognition. 

14  The  same  ambiguity  pervades  hia  doctrine  of 
the  particnlar  and  tbe  universal,  considered  in  rela-  Funiiw 

,  ^  ^  fftatoiiieiit  of 

tioa  to  extgtence.  It  may  mther  raeau  that  everj  ^Aiijiguity. 
6J£istence  is  both  particular  and  universal — that  each 
esdsting  thing  has  a  part  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a 
part  common  to  all,  or  to  many  existing  tbingB  j  or 
it  may  mean  that  eveiy  existence  is  either  particular 
or  universal ;  in  other  words,  that  some  beings  con- 
tain only  that  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  while  othei^ 
consist  only  of  that  which  is  common  to  all  or  to 
many  beings;  in  short,  that  some  existences  are  mere 
particular  emtences,  and  that  others  are  mere  uni- 
versal or  general  existences. 

16.  Or  the  question  may  be  put  in  this  way  :  Is 
Plato's  analysts  of  knowledge  and  of  existence  a  lUuatfRUan 

(if  the  uii  M  * 

divisioti  of  these  into  elenhmits  (a  particular  element  mnj, 
and  a  universal  element),  or  is  it  a  dav  ifdon  of  them 
into  kinds  (a  particular  kind  and  a  Quiver  sal  kind)? 
It  is  obvious  that  these  divisions  are  very  different^ 
and  that,  until  we  know  whtcli  of  the  two  iii  in* 
tended,  we  can  make  no  progress,  and  should  ran 
into  eitreme  confusion,  were  we  to  acktiowlettge  no 
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diitinction  between  them,  or  mistake  the  one  for 
the  other.  When  the  chemist  (to  illustrate  this 
matter)  analyzes  certain  substanceB— salts^  for  ex- 
ample— ^iuto  elements,  finds  a  common  base  on  the 
one  hand,  and  certain  specific  differences  on  the 
other,  we  should  fall  into  a  serious  error  were  we 
to  suppose  that  each  of  the  elements  was  a  kind  of 
salt ;  jnst  m  we  should  fall  into  an  equal  error  if, 
on  his  dividing  salts  into  kinds  or  classee,  we  were 
to  suppose  that  each  of  the  classes  was  a  mere  ele- 
mmi  of  salt.  When  the  logician,  in  the  terms  of 
the  hackuejed  definition,  analyses  human  beings 
into  "  organised  and  rational,"  our  mistake  would 
be  considerable,  were  we  to  understand  his  statement 
as  a  division  of  human  beings  into  kinds  ;  for,  in 
that  case,  we  should  conceive  one  class  of  men 
to  be  organised^  but  not  rational,  and  another  clasB 
to  be  rational,  but  not  organised.  The  division 
must  be  accepted  as  a  resolution  of  human  nature 
into  its  essential  constituents — to  wit,  bodily  organi- 
sation and  reason.  Again,  when  human  beings  are 
divided  into  male  and  female,  this  is  a  separation 
of  them  into  kinds ;  to  mistake  it  for  an  analysiB  of 
mankind  into  elements  would  lead  to  very  awkward 
misapprehensions. 


16-  So  in  regard  to  the  analysis  of  cognition  and 
of  existence.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  all  cogni- 
tions and  all  existences  contain  both  a  universal 
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and  p&rttcular  eieiDent ;  it  \%  quite  a  different  thing 
to  say  that  every  cogtiiliaE  and  evary  eEisteiiee  ia 
either  a  portJcular  or  a  univeraal  cognitioti^ — a  par^  ^m  Anaiini 
ticular  or  a  universal  existence.  These  two  affir-  '•^'^  Biiat*na» 
mationB,  although  apparently  akin,  and  very  liable  f"^ '^*'**^''' 
to  be  mistaken  for  each  others  are  so  far  from 
beiag  the  same  that  each  is  the  direct  deciial  of 
the  other.  For  if  the  analysis  be  a  divieioQ  into 
elements,  and  if  every  cognition  and  every  exiatenoe 
must  be  both  particular  and  universal,  there  cannot 
be  one  kind  of  cognition  which  is  particular^  and 
another  kind  which  is  universal,  or  one  kind  of  ex- 
istence which  is  particular,  and  another  kind  which 
is  universal.  The  elements  of  cognition^  and  the 
elements  of  esistence,  cannot  be  themselves  cogni- 
tions or  existences,  any  more  than  the  elements  of 
^t  can  be  themselves  salts.  To  suppose  the  ele- 
ments of  cognition  to  be  themselves  cognitions,  or 
the  elements  of  existence  to  be  themBelvea  exis- 
^nces,  would  be  to  mistake  the  division  into  ele^ 
ments  for  the  division  into  kinds.  Again,  if  the 
analyeis  be  a  division  into  kinds,  and  if  every  cog- 
nition and  every  existence  must  be  either  particu- 
lar or  univeraal,  there  can  be  no  cognitions  and  no 
e:dstences  which  are  both  particular  and  universaL 
Kinds  of  cognition,  and  kinds  of  eKistcnce,  can 
never  be  mere  elements  of  cognttion,  or  elements  of 
ezifilenoef  any  more  than  the  diflerent  kinds  of  salu 
GUI  be  mere  elements  of  salt  \  and  to  suppose  thum 
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to  be  such,  would  be  to  mistake  tba  di^mioQ  iato 
kinds  for  the  division  into  elements.  Thas  the  two 
analyses  are  not  only  different ;  they  are  absolutely 
incompatible  with  each  other.  Each  deoiea  all  that 
the  other  affirms.  ItxB,  thereforej  a  point  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  determine  which  of  the  two  was 
contemplated  by  Plato  in  his  theory  of  Knowing 
and  Being.  He  divides  all  cognition  into  the  pcu"- 
ticular  and  the  universal.  That  is  certaiQ  :  the 
doubtful  point  is,  whether  the  analysis  is  a  diviMioB 
into  elements,  or  a  division  into  kinds  ;  for  it  can- 
not be  both*  He  likewise  divides  all  existence  into 
the  particular  and  the  universaL  Thatj  also,  is  cer- 
tain. But  IB  this  analysis  a  division  into  elements 
or  into  kinds  ?  That  is  the  point  which  Plato  hae 
left  somewhat  undecided ;  and  it  is  one  on  which 
we  must  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  if  we 
would  comprehend  his  philosophy^  either  in  itself 
or  in  its  bearings  on  the  subsequent  course  of 
speculation. 


17-  Although  no  express  decision  of  this  question 
iii«t>t]jiii-  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  the  whole 
i«  M  iiiviikm  tenor  of  his  speculations  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
his  aim,  in  both  cases,  was  the  ascertainment  of  ele- 
ments, and  not  the  enumeration  of  kinds  ;  and  that 
in  affirming  that  all  knowledge  and  all  existence 
was  both  particular  and  universal,  he  intended  to 
deny,  and  virtually  did  deny,  that  some  cognidons  | 
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and  some  existences  were  merely  particular,  and 
that  others  were  merely  uiiiversaL  Whether  this 
deEial  is  a  true  doctrme  in  so  far  as  exbtence  is 
concerned,  must  be  reaenred  for  gabseqiient  coasi- 
deratioB  ;  that  question  cannot  be  touched  upon  in 
the  epistemology*  But  it  is  certainly  a  true  doc- 
trine in  3o  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  and  as 
such  it  is  adranced  and  ad^oc^ted  in  this  sixth 
proposition.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  Plato — for 
every  philotiopher  h  entitled  to  the  beat  construc- 
tion which  can  be  put  upon  his  opinions — we  are 
bound  to  hold  that  hia  analysis  of  cognition  and  of 
existence  was  intended  as  a  resolution  of  these  into 
their  elements :  and  being  this,  it  was  equivalent  to 
a  denial  that  these  elements  were  kinds  of  cognition 
or  kinds  of  existence.  If  a  man  maintains  that 
eveiy  drop  of  water  is  composed  of  the  two  ele- 
ments, hydrogen  and  oxygen,  he  virtually  denies 
that  hydrogen,  by  itself,  is  a  kind  of  water,  and  that 
oxygen,  by  itself,  is  a  kind  of  water.  Bo  if  a  man 
affiims  that  every  existence  conaists  of  two  ele- 
meats,  and  that  every  cognition  consists  of  two  ele- 
ments, he  virtually  denies  that  either  of  the  ele- 
ments, by  itself,  is  a  kind  of  existence  or  a  kiJid  of 
cognition.  This  position,  affirmative  and  negative^ 
we  believe  Plato  to  have  occupied. 


PROP. 

VI. 


18i  But  various  obstacles  prevented  this  doctrine 
&om  being  accepted,  ^^  ^^^^  understood.    The  main 
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impedioieiit  was  tbat  which  has  been  already  jQiistad 
on — the  neglect  to  keep  the  theory  of  Knowing  dis- 
tijict  from  the  theory  of  Beini?,  and  to  work  out  the 

lAlMKken  for  J^  0» 

one  completely  before  entering  on  the  other.  This 
omission  threw  the  whole  undertaking  into  disordefj 
and  led  to  a  total  miscoDception  of  the  character  of 
the  Platonic  analysis.  Plato's  epistemology  was  un* 
ripe.  He  had  merely  succeeded  in  carrying  our 
cognitions  up  into  certain  subordinate  Tmitiesj  tier- 
tain  inferior  universals,  called  by  bim  t'deaSf  and 
which  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  genera  and 
species,  afforded  such  inSnite  torment  to  the  school- 
men, until  they  were  disposed  of,  and  laid  at  rest 
for  a  time,  by  the  short-sighted  exorcisms  of  pjcho- 
logy.  But  there  he  stuck.  He  failed  to  cajrry 
them  up  into  their  highest  unity.  He  missed  the 
real  and  crowning  universal,  and  lost  himself  among 
fictitious  ones.  The  surrtTnum  genus  of  cognitioD^ 
which  is  no  abstraction  but  a  living  reality,  has  no 
place  in  his  system.  He  has  nowhere  announced 
what  it  is*  Hence  his  theory  of  knowledge  was  left 
incomplete,  and  being  incomplete  it  was  unintelli- 
gible ;  for  in  philosophy  the  completed  alone  is  the 
comprehensible.  Bis  theory  of  existence  was  still 
more  bewildering ;  it  was  burtheoed  with  its  own 
difficulties  and  defects,  besides  those  entailed  upon 
it  by  an  epistemology  which  was  very  considerably 
in  arrear.  This,  the  ontological  aspect  of  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine,  waa  the  side  which  was  ebieOy  looked 
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to,  aod  which  principally  influenced  the  philosophy.-^ 

of  succeeding  times.  Yet  what  could  be  mada  of  a 
doctrine  which  assorted  that  all  existence  was  both 
particular  and  universal^  in  the  fsjoe  of  an  unbounded 
creation,  apparently  teeming  with  merely  particular 
existences  ?  That  position  Beamed  to  be  checkmated 
at  once,  both  by  the  senses  and  the  reason  of  man- 
kind. GouM  Plato  have  maintained  a  thesis  so  in- 
defensible ?  That  was  scarcely  credible ;  and  alto- 
gether the  perplexity  was  so  great  that  philoso- 
phers were  driven  to  accept  the  other  alternative,  as 
the  simpler  and  more  intelligible  interpretation  of  the 
two,  and  to  construe  the  Platonic  analysis  of  Knowing 
and  Being  as  a  division  of  these  into  kinds,  and  not 
into  eleraenta  They  supposed  Plato  to  maintain  that 
every  cognition  and  every  existence  is  either  partieu- 
kr  €T  universal ;  and  thus  they  aacribed  to  him  the 
very  doctrine  which  he  virtually  denied,  and  took  from 
him  the  very  doctrine  which  he  virtually  affirmed 
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1 9.  This  charge  requires  some  explanation.  When 
it  is  said  that  philosophers  generally  have  misanpre-  EirikTuniort 

1     ,    .      ^t  .  ,      ■       t'      1  \        oalii.  charge. 

hended  the  Platonic  analysis^  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  expressly  adopted  the  wrong  interpretation,  and 
expressly  disavowed  the  right  one.  They  were  not 
thus  explicit  in  their  eiror :  they  did  not  perceive  the 
widenesa  of  the  distioction  between  kinds  and  ele- 
mental and^  therefore,  all  that  i&  meant  is  that  they 
manifested  a  marked  biaa  in  favour  of  iha  wrong 
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interpretation  without  adhering  to  it  consistently* 
The  most  perplexiDg  cases  with  which  the  hi&toriau 
of  philosophy  has  to  deal  are  thme  in  which  he  finda 
two  mutually  contradictory  doctrines  advocated 
without  any  suspicion  of  their  repugnancy,  and  m 
if  they  were  little  more  than  two  forms  of  one 
and  the  Bame  opinion*  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
a  case  of  this  kind^  because  it  may  seem  unfair  to 
charge  a  writer  witli  maintaining  an  opinion  wheBj 
at  the  same  time,  he  advances  something  which 
directly  contradicts  it.  The  only  way  of  coming  to 
a  settle ment  is  by  taking  into  account  the  general 
tone  and  scope  of  his  observations,  and  by  giving 
him  credit  for  the  doctrine  towards  which  he  appears 
most  to  incline.  The  case  before  us  is  one  of  this 
description.  The  discordancy  of  the  two  analyses 
was  not  perceived  by  those  who  speculated  in  the 
wake  of  Plato.  Hence,  at  one  time,  they  may  speak 
of  the  particular  and  the  universal  as  if  these  were 
mere  elements,  and,  at  another  time,  as  if  they  were 
kinds  of  cognition  or  of  existence.  But  the  prevail- 
ing  tone  of  their  discussions  shows  that  they  favoured 
the  latter  interpretation.  Plato  is  supposed  to  have 
held  that  there  was  a  lower  kind  of  knowledge  (par- 
ticular cognitions,  sensible  impressions),  which  was 
conversant  with  a  lower  class  of  things— namely,  par- 
ticular existences  ;  and  a  higher  kind  of  knowledge 
(universal  cognitiona,  general  conceptions,  ideaa), 
which  dealt  with  a  higher  order  of  things — to  wit, 
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UDiversal  exiatences.   An  inferior  kind  of  knowledge 
occupied  about  particulars,  and  a  superior  kind  of 
knowledge  occupied  about  universals— tliat  is  the 
[doctrine  usually  ascribed  to  Plato;  and  most  fatal 
[has  this  pervemon  of  his  meaning  proved  to  the 
fiubaequent  fortunes  of  philosophy.     The  genaml 
.tenor  of  speculation  during  the  last  two  thousand 
fyears,  as  well  as  its  present  aspectj  betrays  at  every 
turn  and  in  every  feature  the  influence  of  this  car- 
dinal   misconception  —  this   traDsmntation  of  ele- 
ments into  kinds — this  mistaking  for  cognitions  of 
what  are  the  mere  factors  of  cognition. 


PROP. 
VL 


20. 1'his  erroneous  interpretation,  and  indeed  rever- 

fsal  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  after  giving  rise  to  inter-  f^xUi  t^mn^ 
minable  controversies,  which  shall  be  noticed  imme-  »'«»»' 
diately,  has  at  length  settled  down  in  the  following 
counter-propositionj  which  represents  faithfully  the 
ordinary  psychological  deliverance  on  the  subject  of 
knowledge— the  T5pic  of  existence  being  of  courae 
kept  out  of  the  question  at  present.    Sixth  comiieT~ 

Ipropmiiion :  *' Every  cognition  is  either  particular 
or  universal  (also  called  general);  in  other  words, 
there  is  a  knowledge  of  the  changeable^  contingent, 
and  particular  part  of  cognition,  to  the  eiclnsion  of 

,  the  unchangeable,  necessary,  and  universal  part ;  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  unchangeable,  necf**^'**^^'  '"4  uni- 
versal part,  to  the  exchision  of  the  cli  ,  con- 

I  tingent^  and  particular  part-    Thus  there  in  one  kind 
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PROP,  of  knowledge  which  is  particular,  aod  another  kind 
which  Is  universal  or  generaL  The  particular  cogni- 
tions are  cognitions  of  particular  things  only— such 
afi  this  tree,  that  book,  and  so  forth.  These  precede 
the  uuiveiBal  or  general  cognitions,  which  are  subse- 
quent formations.  The  latter  are  cognitions,  not  of 
universal  things,  but  of  n  on  entities*  They  are  mere 
fabrications  of  the  mind  foraaed  by  means  of  abstract 
tion  and  generalisation  ►  They  are  also  termed  con- 
ceptions or  general  notionSj — such  notions  as  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  words,  T^ian^  aniifnalj  tree^  and  all 
other  terms  denoting  genera  and  species," 

V 

^^  2L  The  statement  of  this  counter-propoaition  m 
Tfak  countoT'  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  d^arge 
ttifliriipKir  advanced  against  philosophers,  namely,  that  they 
hare  made  havs  misinterpreted  the  Platonic  analysis,  and  have 
mistaken  for  cognitions  what  Plato  laid  down  as  mere 
elements  of  cognition — and  which^  being  mere  ele- 
ments of  cognitions,  could  not^  by  any  possibility,  be 
cognitions  themselves.  For  it  is  certain  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  psychology  as  declared  in  this  counter- 
proposition,  the  particular  cognitions  are  entertained 
by  the  mind  before  the  general  ones  are  formed, 
which  they  could  not  be  held  to  be,  unless  they  were 
held  to  be  a  distinct  species  of  cognition*  But  if  tho 
particular  are  held  to  be  distinct  from  the  general 
cognitions,  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  must  be  held  to 
be  distinct  from  the  former.     It  is  also  certain  that 
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this  doctrine  has  been  inherited  by  psychology  from 
a  source  much  older  than  herself ;  and  that  this  source 
can  be  no  other  than  the  miainterpretatioii  which 
has  been  just  laid  to  the  charge  of  philosophers — and 

Ithe  truth  of  which  allegation  is  dow  clearly  esta- 
IjlUhed  by  these  considerations*     Had  the  Platonic 

_  analysis  been  rightly  understood,  and  its  tme  mean- 
[  been  widely  disseminated  at  first,  no  such  doctrine 
aa  that  etobodied  in  the  counter-proposition  could 
ever  have  ohtaioed  an  ascendancy,  or  even  found  a 
place,  in  phifosophj. 


riiop. 
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22.  Before  touching  on  the  controversies  to  which 
aUuBiou  has  been  made^  it  may  be  well  to  review  our  Ry»u**»or<iuf 
position.  The  Platonic  analysis  of  knowledge  and 
existence  into  the  particular  and  the  universal  admits 
rf  two  interpretations.  The  particular  and  the  uni- 
versal may  be  either  elements  or  kinds  |  and  if  they 
are  the  one,  they  cannot  be  the  other.  These  two 
interpretations,  being  directly  opposed  to  each  other, 
open  up  two  separate  lines  for  speculation  to  move 
along.  The  one  line  which  is^es  from  the  right 
interpretation — that,  namely,  which  declares  that  the 
[particular  and  the  universal  are  mere  elements — has 
aever  yet  been  followed  ou% — scarcely  even  entered 
■  upon.  Philosophy  has  travelled  almost  entirely  on 
the  other  line^  which  proceeds  from  the  wrong  in- 
terpretation— that,  namely,  which  holds  that  the  par- 
ticular and  the  universal  are  kinds  of  CDgnition  and 
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on  which  systems  have  jostled  systems  and  strewn 
the  toad  with  their  niiiis,  since  the  days  of  Plata 
down  through  the  middle  agesj  and  on  to  the  present 
time.  And  now,  standing  in  the  very  source  of  the 
mistake  which  feeds  the  whole  of  them,  and  in  which 
they  all  join  issue — ^the  misconception,  namely, 
which  has  been  already  suflScientlj  described— we 
are  in  a  position  to  unravel  the  controversies  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  to  understand  how  none  of 
them  should  have  succeeded  in  establishing  any  truth 
of  its  owiij  however  successful  they  may  have  been 
in  refuting  the  errors  of  each  other. 

23.  Our  business,  then,  is  to  trace  into  its  conse- 
Mijiinterppft^  quences,  as  manifested  in  the  kistory  of  philosophyj 
fISI  to^*'  the  current  misinterpretation  of  the  Platonic  analysis 
mio  i(t  Mfi-  0f  knowledge  and  existence.     Cognitions  being  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  by  Plato  into  two  kinds  or 
classes — ^a  particular  and  a  universal  kind — and  not 
into  two  elementii — a  particular  and  a  universal  ele- 
ment — the  question  immediately  arose,  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  existences  which  correspond  to  these 
classea  of  cognition  ?    In  regard  to  the  particular 
ciaes  there  was  little  or  no  difficulty*    The  particular 
existences  around  ua—thb  table,  that  chair,  or  book, 
or  tree — ^these  and  the  like  particular  things  were 
held  to  correspond  to  our  particular  cognitions.     In 
such  a  statement  there  may  be  no  great  novelty  or 
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interest ;  but  it  seems  to  contain  nothing  but  what     prop, 

a  plain  man  may  very  readily  concede.    Whether  it    

be  reaUi/  intelligible  or  notj  it  bj  at  any  ratej  appa- 
rently intelligible. 

24?,  But  what  kind  of  existences  correspond  to 
the  universal  cognitions?  That  Wiis  the  pusszle.  If  r-effiio^uy « 
the  analysis  of  cognition  m  a  division  into  kinds,  ^^^Km^^ 
and  if  the  particular  cognitions  are  distinct  from 
the  univerBal,  and  have  their  appropriate  objects— 
to  wit,  particular  things — the  universal  cogniUoi^ 
must^  of  course,  be  distinct  from  the  particular,  and 
must  have  their  appropriate  objects.  What,  then, 
are  these  objects?  What  is  the  nature  and  manner 
of  their  existence  ?  What  beings  are  there  in  rerunt 
I  naturd  corresponding  to  the  universal  cognitions — 
)  to  such  cognitions  as  are  expressed  by  the  words 
'*  man/'  or  "  animal;'  or  <^  tree  '*?  Whatever  diffi- 
culties the  right  interpretation  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
triiie  might  have  given  rise  to,  conmderabl©  excite- 
ment would  have  been  avoided  by  its  adoption,  be- 
cause by  this  inevitable  question,  which  the  other 
interpretation  would  have  obviated,  the  philosophers 
of  a  later  day,  and  iu  particular  the  schoolmen ,  were 
driven  nearly  frantic  with  vexation  and  despair. 

25.  Those  who,  to  their  mkuyderst^uding  of  Plato  j 
united  a  reverence  for  his  name,  and  for  what  they 
conceived  to  be  his  opinions,  [oaintained  that  the 
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uoiversals — such  genera  and  species  a&  man,  aninaal, 
and  tree — had  an  actual  existence  in  nature,  distinct, 
of  coureej  from  all  particular^ men,  animals,  or  trees- 
They  could  not  do  otherwise  5  for  thetr  master  de- 
clares that  the  universal,  both  in  knowledge  and  in 
existence,  is  more  real  than  the  particular — meaning 
thereby  that  it  is  more  real  as  an  element,  but  not 
certaiulj  as  a  kind,  either  of  cognition  or  of  exis* 
tence*  His  followerSj  however,  who  mistook  his 
analysis,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  implicit  reli* 
ance  on  his  word,  were  bound,  in  consistency,  to 
contend  for  the  independent  and  concrete  existence 
of  universal  things.  Whether  these  genera  and 
species  were  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  they  were 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine;  but  that  they  were 
real  they  entertained  no  manner  of  doubt*  And, 
accordingly,  the  doctrine  known  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  under  the  name  of  Realism,  was  en* 
tlironed  in  the  schools,  and  being  snjiported  by  the 
supposed  authority  of  Plato,  and  in  harmony  with 
certain  theological  tenets  then  dominant,  it  kept  its* 
ascendancy  for  a  time. 


26.  Realism,  even  in  its  most  extravagant  form,  is 
1  to     not  one  whtt  more  erroneous  than  the  two  doctrines 
wptuai-  which  supplanted   it.     First  came   conceptualiBm, 
The  actual  independent  existence  of  genera  and 
species  was  too   ridiculous  and  unintelligible  an 
hypothesis  to  find  favour  with  those  who  deferred 
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more  to  reason  than  to  authority.  They  aiJCord* 
ingly  surrendered  uuiverBals  considered  as  itide- 
peudent  entities;  and  now,  inaemueh  ad  the  old 
aouroes  of  our  universal  cognitions  ware  thus  ex- 
tinguished with  the  extinction  of  the  realities  from 
which  they  had  been  supposed  to  proceed,  these 
philosophers,  in  order  to  account  for  thenij  were 
thrown  upon  a  new  hypothesis,  which  was  this : 
they  held  that  all  existences  are  particular,  and 
also,  that  all  our  knowledge  ie,  in  the  first  instance, 
particular ;  that  we  start  from  parti culai'  cognitioDS ; 

I  but  that  the  mind,  by  a  process  of  abstraction  and 
geoeralisation,  which  consists  in  attending  to  the 
resemblances  of  things,  leaving  out  of  view  their 
differences^  subsequently  constructs  conceptions,  or 
general  notions,  or  universal  cognitions,  which,  how- 

i€ver,  are  mere  entia  raiionu^  and  have  no  existence 
out  of  the  intell  igence  which  fabricates  them.  These 
genera  and  species  were  held  to  have  an  ideal,  though 
not  a  real,  existence,  and  to  be  the  objects  which 
the  mind  contemplates  when  it  employs  such  words 
as  man  J  tree,  or  triangle.  This  doctrine  is  called 
Conceptualism. 


VI. 


27*  The  quesUoti  very  soon  arose,  Have  these 
llimyenal  cognitions  or   general  conceptions   any  cancfpiofti^ 

esdstenoi  even  within  the  intellieenoe  which  is  said  "tmyed  iny 
^to  fabricate  them  f    It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 

object  in  miture  corresponding  to  the  genus  animal^ 
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or  to  the  species  man,  or  to  the  genua  figure,  or  to 
the  species  triangle.  But  is  there  any  object  in 
thot^kt  coiTesponding  to  these  genera  and  species  ? 
There  certainly  is  not  These  general  terms  are 
mere  words,  mere  sounds,  which  have  no  objects 
oorresponding  to  them  either  mthin  the  mind  or  out 
of  it, — ^either  in  thought  or  in  reality.  Their  ideal 
is  quite  m  baseless  and  as  fabulous  as  their  real 
exist^Qcei  So  Bays  Kominalism,  speaking  a  truth 
whichj  when  understoodj  ia  seen  to  be  unquestion- 
able* 

28.  The  grounds  of  nomiiialiBm,  however,  are  not 
1  by  very  well  understood,  even  by  the  norainalists  them- 
wptotUim  selves :  and  hence  conceptual! sm  is  suppoaed  to  m- 
£J^md,  cover  her  position,  or  at  least  to  effect  a  compromise 
itote^ott"fi-'  with  her  adversary,  by  aflSrming  that  the  object 
iyiui9.  which  the  mind  contemplates  when  it  employs  a 
general  term  is  some  resemblance,  some  point  or 
points  of  similarity,  which  it  observes  among  a 
number  of  particular  things,  and  that  to  this  resem- 
blance it  giv^es  a  name  expressive  of  the  genus  to 
which  the  things  in  question  belong.  This  explan- 
ation— which,  although  it  is  as  old  as  the  earliest 
defence  of  conceptiialiBm,  and  a  traditional  comniou- 
place  in  eveiy  logical  compendium,  has  been  parad- 
ed, in  recent  times,  by  Dr  Brown,  almost  as  if  it 
were  a  novelty  of  his  own  discovery— betrays  a 
total  misconception  of  the  point  really  at  ifisoe* 
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Conceptualiem  cannot  be  permitted  to  take  auy 
advantage  from  this  shallow  eva&ioo,  in  which  a 
doctrine  ia  advanced  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  from  which  she  starta  It  is  to  be  re* 
membered  that  this  scheme  divide  on?  cognitions 
not  into  elements  of  cognition,  but  into  cognitions 
— not  into  distinct  factors,  but  into  distinct  kinds, 
of  knovrledge^ — ^a  particular  kind,  called  sometimes 
intnitions ;  and  a  universal,  or  general  kind,  called 
\j  conceptions.  This  is  proved  by  the  con- 
lemtion  that  in  the  estimation  of  coDceptualism 
our  particular  cognitions  precede  the  formation  of 
our  general  conceptions,  which  they  could  not  do 
unless  they  were  distinct  and  completed.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  not,  Does  the  mind  know  or 
think  of  the  universal  along  with  the  particular — 
the  genus  akmff  imth  the  singnlars  which  compose 
it^the  resemblance  of  things  along  iinth  the  things 
in  which  the  resemblance  subsists  ?  In  a  word,  the 
question  ia  not,  Is  the  conception  always  and  only 
entertained  along  with  the  intuitions  ?  ConceptnsU' 
iam  cannot  clear  herself  by  raising  that  question, 
and  answering  it  in  the  affirmative;  for  such  an 
answer  would  be  equivalent  to  the  admissiou  that 
the  general  cognitions  (the  conceptions)  are  not  a 
kind  of  cognition,  are  not  themselves  cognitioDS, 
but  are  mere  elements  of  cognition.  But  con- 
ceptnalism  is  debarred  from  that  plea  by  the  posi- 
tion which  she  has  taken  up  at  the  outset     She  is 
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bouBd  to  show— if  she  would  make  good  her  scheme 
— that  just  as  the  particular  cognitions  stand  dis^ 
tinct  from  the  general  cognitions^  so  the  latter 
staDd  distinct  from  the  former.  The  question, 
therefore,  with  which  conceptualism  has  to  deal  is 
this  I  does  the  mind  know  or  think  of  the  uni- 
versal without  thinking  of  the  particular — of  the 
genus^  without  taking  iato  account  any  of  the 
singulars  which  compose  it^ — of  the  resemblance 
among  things,  without  looking,  either  really  or 
ideally,  to  the  things  to  which  the  resemblanoe 
belongs  7  In  a  word^  can  the  conceptions  be  objects 
of  the  mind  without  the  intuitions, — just  bb^  accord- 
ing to  cooceptualism,  the  intuitions  can  be  objects 
of  the  mind  without  the  conceptions  ?  That  is  the 
only  question  for  conceptualism  to  consider,  and  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative^  if  she  cmi.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  it  can  be  answered  only  in  the  n&ga- 
tive:  the  mind  cannot  have  any  conception  of  a 
genus  or  a  species  without  taking  into  account  some 
of  the  particular  things  which  they  include.  It 
cannot  think  of  tlje  resemblance  of  things  without 
thinking  of  the  resembling  things.  And  hence,  aU 
genera  and  all  species,  and  everything  which  is  s^d 
to  be  the  object  of  the  mind  when  it  entertains  a 
general  conception,  axe  mere  words  —  sonnds  to 
which  no  meaning  can  be  attached,  when  looked  at 
irrespective  of  the  particulars  to  which  they  refer. 
Thus  conceptualism  is  destroyed.  It  perishes  in 
consequence  of  the  principle  from  which  it  starts — - 
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the  difisioD^  namelj,  of  our  cogiiitloiis  into  kin  da, 
aod  not  into  elements.  The  dilemma  to  which  it 
is  reduced  Is  this  r  it  most  either  stand  to  that  dis- 
tinction,  or  it  must  desert  it*  If  conceptiialism 
stands  to  the  distinction,  and  raaintains  that  the 
general  conceptions  are  distinct  cogoitioos — are 
ideas  cognisable  bj  themselves^  and  independently 
of  the  particular  cognitions— in  that  case  the  gene- 
ral conceptions  evaporate  in  mere  words ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  mind  cannot  think  of  any  genus 
without  thinking  of  one  or  more  of  the  particulars 
which  rank  under  it.  Thus  nominalism  is  triumph- 
ant Again,  if  conceptuahsm  deserte  the  distinction, 
and  admits  that  the  general  conceptions  are  not 
cognitions  which  can  be  entertained  irrespective  of 
tiie  particular  cognitions— in  that  caae  the  general 
cognitions  are  reduced  from  cognitions  to  mere 
elements  of  cognition  ;  for  a  thought  which  cannot 
stand  in  the  mind  by  itself  is  not  a  thought,  but 
only  a  factor  of  thought.  And  thus  we  have  a 
most  iiicongruons  doctrine, —  an  analysis  which 
divides  our  cognitions  into  a  kind  and  into  an 
element.  For  conceptualism  still  cleaves  to  the 
doctrine  of  particular  cognitions  as  distinct  from 
the  general  ones,  although^  when  hard  pressed^  she 
seems  willing  to  admit  that  the  latter  are  not  dis- 
tinct from  the  former.  Here  the  confusion  becomes 
hopeless.  This  is  as  if  we  were,  first,  to  divide 
human  beings  into  men  and  women j  and  were  then 
to  affinn  that  the  men  only  were  human  beings,  and 
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FBOE  /  thai  the  women  were  mere  elements  of  human 
I  beingSj — and  finally,  ware  to  declare  that  although 
tie  men  were  difterent  from  the  women,  the  women 
were  not  different  from  the  men.  Tbat  hank^ 
which  illustrates  the  confused  subterfuges  of  con- 
ceptual ism,  we  shall  not  waste  time  in  unravelling. 


29,  Nominalism  stands  victorious ;  but  nominal- 
NomhiftiiiiiL  ism,  too,  is  doomed  very  speedily  to  fall  The  cha- 
racter of  nominalism  is  this  :  it  holds  that  all  exists 
ences  are  particular  ;  and  that  all  cognitions  ara 
particular  at  ^t^  and  that  they  remain  for  ever 
particular.  There  are  no  such  entities,  either  real 
or  ideal,  either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  as  general 
conceptions :  but  what  is  taken  for  such  is  al- 
ways some  mere  particular  cognition,  which,  by  a 
determination  of  thought^  is  allowed  to  stand  as 
representativo  of  all  cognitions  and  presentations 
which  may  resemble  it.  Thus  there  is  no  concep- 
tion of  triangle  In  general.  When  the  mind  thinks 
of  this  figure,  it  always  conceives  one  or  more  definite 
and  particular  triangles,  which  it  accepts  as  repre- 
sentative  of  ail  possible  or  actual  triangles*  It 
thinks  of  one  or  of  several  triangles  with  a  mental 
reservation,  that  the  varieties  of  which  tbat  figure 
is  suBceptSble  are  not  exhausted  by  the  specimens  of 
which  it  is  thinking.  This  is  what  the  mind  does, 
when  it  supposes  itself  to  be  entertaining  a  general 
conception — it  is^  all  the  while^  enteitaining  one 
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or  more  wbicli  are  merel;  particular.  Thus,  all  our 
ooguitions  from  first  to  last  are  particular — the  only 
differetioe  between  those  which  are  particular,  and 
those  which  are  called  getieral,  being  that  the  latter 
I  accepted  aa  types  or  samples  of  all  similar  cog- 


PROP- 
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30,  The  error  iato  which  notninaliam  runs  is  the  i 
sumption  that  all  or  any  of  our  coLmitloos  are  i^omtnAniini 
[lerely  particular.     Jt  coueeptuahsm  is  wrong  id  ^y  i*i»iio-i- 
^holding  that  any  general  conception  by  iteelf  can  be 
^n  object  of  the  mind,  nominalism  is  equally  wropg 
in  holdiiig  that  any  particular  cognition  by  itself  ean 
be  au  object  of  the  mind.     Whether  anything  that 
exists  is  merely  particular,  we  do  not  at  present 
inquire  ;   but  it  is  certain    that  nothing  which  is 
tnown  is  merely  particular,  becauae  all  knowledge, 
has  been  proved    by  this   sixth  propositioDj  is 
necessity  a  synthesis  of  the  particular  and  the 
universal.     Particular  cognitions  (the  cogoition,  for 
example,  of  this  pen  absolutely  by  itself)  are  mere 
words,  just  EB  much  as  the  general  ideas  expressed 
tree,  man^  animal,  and  so  forth,  taken  absolutely 
by  themselves,  are  mere  words.     Particular  oogni- 
llions,  which  involve  no  generality,  are  not  eonceiv- 
rable,  any  more  than  general  cognitions  are  conceiv- 
able which   involve   no  particularity.      For  every 
cognition  (see  Demonstration  VL)  must  have  an 
Ulement  common  to  all  cogDition,  and  alao  an  ele- 
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ment  peculiar  to  itself.  All  knowledge  requires 
two  factors,  one  of  which  is  particular,  and  the  other 
univeraaL  This  eonsideratioiL  eiecta  the  complete 
demolition  of  nominalism. 


31,  The  BummiDg  up  is  this :  All  the  errors  in- 

Theiiiifflmtiif  hen  ted  by  the  systems  which  have  been  brotight 
under  review,  originate  in  the  capital  oversight  which 
mistakes  the  elements  of  cognition  for  kinds  of  cog- 
nition— the  factors  of  ideas  for  ideas  them  selves,  the 
constitaents  of  thought  for  thoughts.  This  mistake 
was  equivalent  to  the  hypothesis  that  some  cogni- 
tions were  particularj  and  that  others  were  genenj, 
or  universal.  This  hypothesis,  when  carried  into 
ontology,  led  to  the  further  mistake  that  there  were 
general  existences  in  nature  corresponding  to  the 
general  cognitions,  just  as  there  were  held  to  be  par- 
ticular ejistences  in  nature  correspoDding  to  the 
particular  cognitions.  The  doctrine  of  Realism  was 
proclaimed.  Realism  was  corrected  by  conceptual  ism, 
which  maintained  that  the  general  existences  had  no 
reality  in  nature,  but  only  an  ideality  in  the  mind^ — 
that  they  existed  only  as  abstractions,  and  were  not 
independent  of  the  intelligence  which  fabricates 
them.  This  scheme  fell  dead  before  the  asBaults  of 
nominalism,  which  asserted^  and  with  perfect  truth, 
that  these  general  existences  had  not  even  an  ideality 
in  the  mind — that  the  genera  and  species  had  na 
distinct  staudmg^  even  as  abstractions,  and  that  intel- 
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ras  incom  peteDt  to  create  or  to  coEiiemplata  '  pk^p- 
short,  that,  couaidered  by  themselves,  they  ' 
were  mere  sounds  or  sigus  without  any  geose.  Aiid^ 
finally »  nomiualisiDj  having  accompliBhed  thia  good 
work,  is  struck  down,  and  gives  tip  the  ghoat,  under 
the  battery  of  this  sixth  propositi oit  Whether 
the  porticoJar  tbiDga,  the  independent  existence  of 
which  is  assumed  by  Bominalbiii,  do  really  so  ex kt  or 
not,  is  a  point  on  which  the  epbtemology  offers  no 
opinion*  But  it  declares  unequivocally  that  the  par- 
ticular cognitions  which  are  held  to  con-espond  to 
these  particular  things  have  oo  existence  in  the 
mind^  They  have  no  footing  there,  even  as  abstrac- 
tions- For  this  sixth  proposition  has  proved  that 
no  intelligence  is  competent  to  harbour  either  a  par- 
ticular cognition  or  a  universal  cognition^ — inasmuch 
as  it  has  proved  that  every  cognition  is  a  synthesis 
of  these  two  factors,  and  must  present  both  a  parti- 
cular and  a  universal  constituent.  Those,  however, 
who  tnay  think  otherwbe,  wiU  find  satisfaction  in 
the  counter-proposition  which  stateSi  it  is  believed 
with  perfect  fairness,  the  ordinary  opinion. 


32.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
errors  of  philosophy  have  continually  deepened  iDTh«abti«ei 
proportion  as  its  character  and   tendencies   have  <-•«**■ 
waxed  more  and  more  psychological.     The  science  of 
the  human  mind,  as  it  is  called,  has  done  incalculabb 
mischief  to  the  cause  of  speculative  truth.     The 
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doctrine  of  abstmction^  in  particular^  one  of  its  fAV< 
ourite  themes,  has  been  the  parent  of  more    aber- 
rationg  than  can  be  told.    Our  psjchologiKts  may 
guard  and  explain  themselves  as  tbej  please,  but 
their  attribution  to  mau  of  a  faculty  called  abstmc- 
tion  has  been,  from  first  to  laet,  the  mmi  discoooeit- 
ing  and  mislead ing  hypothesis  which  either  they  or 
their  readers  could  have  entertained.    We  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  power  of  forming  abstract  coucep- 
tiona ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations that  we  have  no  such  power,  and  that  no 
abstract  idea,  either  particular  or  general,  can  be 
attained  by  any  intelligence.     Such  conceptions  can 
only  be  approximated.     Whea  the  mind  attends 
more  to  the  particular  than  to  the  universal  element, 
or,  conversely,  more  to  the  universal  than  to  tha 
particular  element  of  any  cognition,   the  abstract 
particular— that  is,  a  thing  by  itself,  or  the  abstract 
universal — that  isj  the  genus  by  itself,  is  approached^ 
but  neither  of  them  is  ever  reached,      To  reach 
either  of  them  is  impracticable,  for  this  would  re- 
quire the  entire  suppression  of  one  or  other  of  the 
factors  of  all  cognition,  and  such  a  suppression  would 
not  be  equivalent  to  the  attainment  of  the  abstract^ 
but  to  the  extinction  of  knowledge  and  intelligence. 
Had  our  psychologists  informed  us  that  the  main 
endowment  of  reason  is  a  faculty  which  preverita 
abstractions  from  being  formed^  there  would  have 
been  much  truth  in  the  remark;  for  intelligence 
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cannot  deal  with  abstractions.    Abstract  thinking  is     pbop. 
a  contradiction,  and  has  no  place  in  the  economy    — ^ — 
of  the  intellect.     Such  thinking  is  only  apparent — 
never  real.     All  knowledge  and  all   thought  are 
concrete,  and  deal  only  with  concretions — the  con- 
cretion of  the  particular  and  the  universal.     What 
the  particular  and  the  universal  are,  which  constitute     « 
the  concrete  reality  of  cognition,  is  declared  in  the     1 
next  proposition. 


PROPOSITION  VIL 

WHAT  THE  UNIVERSAL  AND  THE  PARTICUUB  IN  COGNmON  ARE. 

The  ego  (or  mind)  is  known  as  the  element 
common  to  all  cognitions, — matter  is  known 
as  the  element  peculiar  to  some  cognitions  : 
in  other  words,  we  know  ourselves  as  the 
unchangeable,  necessary,  and  universal  part 
of  our  cognitions,  while  we  know  matter,  in 
all  its  varieties,  as  a  portion  of  the  change- 
able, contingent,  and  particular  part  of  our 
cognitions — or,  expressed  in  the  technical 
language  of  logic,  the  ego  is  the  known 
summum  gemis^  the  known  generic  part,  of 
all  cognitions — matter  is  the  known  differ- 
ential part  of  some  cognitions. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

It  is  a  necessary  truth  of  reason  that  the  ego  must 
be  known  (that  is,  must  be  known  to  itself)  when- 
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ever  it  knows  anything  at  all  (by  ftop*  I.) :  in  other    prop. 


words,  no  cognition,  in  which  one  doeg  not  appre- 
hend oneself,  is  possible.  Therefore  the  ego  or 
oneself  h  known  as  the  element  coinmoa  to  all  cog- 
niticu — that  is^  as  the  sutmnufn  genus  of  cognition. 
Again,  it  is  not  a  necessary  truth  of  reason  that 
matter  rnuBt  be  known  wheoever  anythiDg  at  all  is 
known  :  in  other  words,  cognitions  in  which  no  mate- 
rial element  is  apprehended,  are,  if  not  actual,  at 
any  rate  possible  and  conceivable.  No  contradiction 
is  involved  in  that  supposition  ;  and^  therefore,  mat^ 
ter  is  not  known  as  the  element  common  to  all  cog- 
nition, but  only  m  the  element  peculiar  to  some 
cognitions — that  is,  as  the  differential  part  of  some 
GOgnition&  And  hence  the  ego  is  the  unchangeable, 
necaseary,  and  universal  part  of  cognition,  i^^hile 
matter,  in  all  its  vajrietiesj  is  only  a  portion  (not  the 

E whole)  of  the  changeable,  contingentj  and  particular 
part  of  cognition. 


OBSEHVATIONa  AHD  EXPLAKATIONS. 


I.  Although  this  proposition  is,  in  its  first  clause, 


VIL 


a  mere  repetition  of  Proposition  L,  its  introduction  wiy  Uii» 
IS  necessary,  m  order  to  mark  djstinctly  what  the  iA*ntwsue«a* 
elements  are  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
knowledge.     It  is  not  enough  to  show,  as  was  done 
in  the  immediately  preceding  proposition,  that  every 
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rROP.  cognitiQii  must  embrace  a  particular  and  a  UDiveisal 
— — -  part*  What  these  parts  are  must  also  be  exhibit  ? 
aud  this,  accordingly^  is  done  in  the  present  arti 
Tbe  ego  or  self  is,  of  neceBsitj,  kQOwn  aloDg  with 
whatever  is  known  j  hence  it  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  every  cognition,  and  is  the  permaneot  and 
imiverBal  &ctor  of  knowledge.  Wherever  anything 
at  all  h  known,  it  is  known.  Matter,  on  the  other 
handj  is  known  as  that  which  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  many,  perhaps  of  most,  of  our  cognitions  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  reason  does  not  assure  us  that  all 
knowledge  ia  impossible,  except  when  something 
^definitely)  material  is  apprehended,  and  assures 
us  8till  less  that  all  knowledge  is  iro possible,  except 
when  something  {definitely)  material  is  apprehended 
—  matter  is  fixed,  by  that  consideration,  as  the 
changeable,  contingent,  and  particular  part  of  cog- 
nition. 


2,  l^latter  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  constituting 
the  whole  of  the  particular  element  of  knowledge* 
^«f^*jau'  ^^^  particular  may  have  many  forms  besides  those 
S«fl«C'^''    which  we  call  material.     Matter,  therefore,  in  all  its 
SuiiSl'*!^^'  varieties,  ig  only  a  portion  of  the  phases  of  the  par* 
ticular.     The  ego  ts  necessarily  identical  with  the 
whole  of  the  common  and  permanent  element;  be- 
cause nothing  can  possibly  be  conceivedj  except  it* 
selfj  which  an  intelligence  mitat alwayshe  cognisant 
of.     But  matter  is  not  necessarily  coextensive  with 
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the  particular  nod  chaDgeable  element^  because  much 
may  be  conceived — if  not  actually  by  us,  yet  possibly 
by  other  intellecta— besides  matter,  of  which  iiitel* 
ligence  may  be  cogDisant.  Matter  does  not,  of 
aeceBBity,  enter  into  the  constitutioo  of  cogiiitioii. 
Something  particular  must  be  known  wbenever 
any  thing  at  all  is  known,  but  thiB  particular  need 
not  be  material ;  for^  as  has  been  said^  the  particular 
is  not  necessarily  restricted  to,  and  coDvertible  with, 
matter,  although  the  universal,  wbeu  carried  to  its 
highest  generalisationj  is  necessarily  limited  to,  aud 
conyartible  with,  the  ega 


PHOP. 


3.  Another  reason  for  the  introduction  of  this  pro-  xnMUmr  u* 

,   ^  ,  ,  P151II  for  ItltTfl- 

positioD  IS,  that  it  is  required  as  a  steppmg^stone  to  Juctng  mi* 
the  next. 


4.  That  the  common,  permanent,  and  necessary 
constituent  of  all  knowledge  should  not  have  been  R^iiiiiruviiir 
brought  clearly  to  light,  and  turned  to  good  accoimt,  t™itiun 
and  bad  all  its  consequences  pressed  out  of  it  long  '[l^'^J,^^^,^ 
before   now,  is  not  a   little   remarkable.      It   has'**'-*'**"* 
ecaircely^  however,  been  even  enunciated — certainly 
not  emphatically  dwelt  upon.     There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  speculation,  from  a  very  early  period,  has 
aimed  at  the  ascertainment  of  the  immutable  and 
universal  feature  which  all  cognitions  present*     It 
might  have  been  expected,  therefore,  that  the  first 
consideration  which   would  have  occurred   to    the 
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inquirer  would  have  been  this,  that  the  factor  in 

question  must  be  that  which  we  are  more  familiar 
with  than  we  are  with  anything  else — must  be  that, 
to  find  which  we  mu^t  have  a  very  short  way  to  go. 
For,  surely,  that  which  we  always  know,  and  cannot 
help  knowing,  must  be  that  which  we  are  beet 
acquainted  with^  that  which  lies  nearest  to  our  hand, 
and  which  may  be  most  readily  laid  hold  o£  This 
reflection  might  have  been  e^cpectad  to  bring  him 
to  the  question,  What,  then,  is  that  which  we  are 
most  familiar  with,  and  cannot  help  knowing,  dur- 
ing every  conscious  moment  of  our  lives?  And 
this  question  would  have  been  followed^  one  might 
have  thought,  by  the  prompt  answer,  It  is  ourselves. 
Nevertheless,  both  the  question  and  the  answer  were 
missed*  The  common  element  has  indeed  been 
sometimes  obscurely  indicated,  but  its  importance 
has  never  been  sufficiently  proclaimed;  its  fruits 
have  never  been  gathered  in.  T\m  words  inscribed 
over  the  porch  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  -yi-tjiJi  jf atmj* — 
which,  properly  interpreted,  must  mean  "  Consider 
well ;  it  is  thyself,  oh  man,  that  thou  art  conscious 
of^  in  and  along  with  all  that  comes  before  thee  '* — 
have  been  oracular  in  vain. 


5.  Several  causes  might  be  pointed  out  in  explan- 

Tij«ftvu«Tthtatlon  of  this  oversight:  they  are,  however,  moatlv, 

*t(*ai?S '  ^^  ^^^  entirelyj  reducible  to  the  one  great  and  leading 

cause  which  has  been  already  referred  to  (F'rop.  I^ 
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obs.  6) ;  to  wit,  familiarity.  The  influeace  of  this  prin- 
ciple ID  deadening  the  activity  and  susceptibility  of 
the  mind  is  overwhelming  to  an  extreme.  Dragged 
with  this  narcotic,  man's  intellect  tiimfl  with  indiffer- 
ence from  the  common  and  the  trit^,  and  courts  only 

,  the  startling  and  the  strange.  Every  one  must  have 
remarked,  both  in  his  own  case  and  in  that  of  others, 
how  prone  we  are  to  suppose  that  little  advantage,  and 
no  valuable  result,  can  accrue  from  a  careful  study  of 
that  to  which  we  are  thoroughly  habituated  **  Per- 
petual custom,'*  says  Cicero,  *^makes  the  mind  callous, 
and  people  neither  admire  nor  require  a  reason  for 

[those  things  which  they  constantly  behold."  Hare 
events  are  the  natural  aliment  of  wonder  ;  andj  when 

'it  cannot  be  supplied  with  these,  our  ioquisitive- 
nees  is  apt  to  languish  and  expire.  Abundant 
exMQpba  of  thia  tendency — ^this  proneness  to  pre- 

|fer  the  unusual  to  the  customary,  and  to  conceive 

'that  things  are  marvellous  in  proportion  to  their 
mrity,  and  that  the  aeldomer  they  appear  the  more 
are  they  entitled  to  our  regard — might  be  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  mankind  in  the  daily  conduct  of 
life,  as  well  as  fiom  the  history  of  science  in  all 
periods,  but  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 

[development.  The  Science  of  an  untutored  age 
passes  by  unheeded  the  ordinary  appearances  of 

L  nature  ;  but  her  interest  is  easily  aroused^  her  atten- 

ion  is  readily  enchained,  by  such  mysterious  portents 

as  the  earthquake  and  the  eclipsa     She  is  blind  to 
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VII. 


ihe  common  and  familiar  pheoomena  of  Ught ;  ahe 
is  deaf  to  the  common  and  familiar  phenomena  of 
sound  :  she  has  ejes  only  for  the  lightning ;  ears 
only  for  th e  th un d er .     She  asks  w i th  e ager  curidsi  ty , 

Qam  Mmmis  easel  origo, — 

But  she  leaves  unquestioned  the  normal  or  every- 
day presentmenta  of  the  senses  and  the  universe ; 
she  pays  the  tribute  of  admiration  to  nature's  eKcep- 
tioos  far  more  promptly  than  to  her  majestio  rule. 


lyl    ov 


-6*  It  is  thus  that  uncultivated  men  neglect  tbelr 


wsiturty  »  own  household  divinities,  their  tutelary  Penates^  and 
miE«f  ih^ii  20  gaddincr  after  idols  that  are  strange .  But  this 
tratii  proclivity  IS  not  confined  to  them  ;  it  is  a  malady 
which  all  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is  the  besetting  infir- 
mity of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man.  We  natu- 
rally suppose  that  truth  lies  in  the  distance,  and  not 
at  our  very  feet ;  that  it  is  hid  from  our  view,  not 
by  its  proximity,  but  by  its  remoteness ;  that  it  ia  a 
commodity  of  foreign  importation,  and  not  of  do- 
mestic growth.  The  farther  it  is  fetched  the  better 
do  we  like  it — the  more  genuine  are  we  disposed  to 
think  it  The  extraordinary  moves  us  more,  and  is 
more  relished  than  the  ordinary.  The  heavens  are 
imagined  to  hold  sublimer  secrets  than  the  earth* 
We  conceive  that  what  is  the  astonishing  tou9,iB 
also  the  astonishing  irt,  itself;   thus  truly  making 
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"  man  the  measure  of  the  uni Ferae."  In  thk  super-  prop. 
stition  the  savage  and  the  saimn  fraternise  (bear 
wituese,  mesmerism,  with  all  th;  frightful  follies !) 
— and,  druok  with  this  idolatry,  they  seek  for  truth 
at  the  shrine  of  the  far-off  and  the  uucommon ;  not 
knowing  that  her  ancient  altars,  invisible  because 
contiDually  beheld,  riae  close  at  band,  and  stand  on 
beateti  ways.     Well  has  the  poet  said, 

'"IIiaI  Is  the  truly  Sfi<n^t  wblch  lies  evor  npen  before  ua  ; 

L  th«  lenst  Hetaa  k  Lhat  wliicti  the  eje  oonstttiit]}'' «<Ma.** 

SCHLLLBB. 

But,  dead  to  the  sense  of  these  inspired  words,  we 
make  no  effort  to  shake  off  the  drowsing  inflaence, 
or  to  rescue  our  souk  from  the  acquiescent  torpor, 
which  they  denounce — no  struggle  to  behold  that 

I  which  we  lose  sight  off,  only  because  we  behold  it  too 
much,  or  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  a  secret  which 
escapes  us  only  by  being  too  glaringly  revealed. 
Instead  of  striving,  as  we  ought,  to  render  ourselves 
strange  to  the  familiar^  we  strive,  on  the  contrary, 

[  to  render  ourselves  familiar  with  the  strange*  Hence 
our  better  genius  is  overpowered ;  and  we  are  given 
over  to  a  delirium,  which  we  mbtake  for  wisdom. 
Hence  we  are  the  slaves  of  mechanism,  the  inheri- 

I  tors  and  transmitters  of  privileged  error ;  the  bonde- 
mea  of  convention,  and  not  the  fin&e  and  deep- 
seeing  children  of  reason*  Hence  we  ramdn  in* 
sensible  to  the  true  grandeum  and  the  Bubliioer 

I  wonders  of  Providence;  for,  is  it  to  be  conceived 
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FBOP.     that  the  operations  of  God,  aod  the  order  of  th6 


uniYerse,  are  uot  admirable,  precisely  in  proportion 
as  they  are  ordinary  ;  that  they  are  not  glorious, 
precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are  manifest  j  that 
they  are  not  astounding,  precbely  in  proportion  as 
they  are  common  ?  Bni  man,  blind  to  the  marvelfl 
which  he  really  sees,  seea  others  to  which  he  is  really 
blind.  He  keeps  stretching  forwards  into  the  dis- 
tant; he  ought  to  be  straining  backwards,  and  naore 
back,  into  the  near  ;  for  there,  and  only  there,  is  the 
object  of  his  longing  to  be  found.  Perhaps  be  nmy 
come  round  at  last,  !Mean  while,  it  is  inevitable  thai 
he  should  miss  the  truth. 

7.  The  general  fact  which  these  remarks  are  in- 
H*ncfi  ne-  tended  to  express  is,  that  our  knowledge  of  a  thing 
infopodiioa,  le  always  naturally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  our  fami- 
liarity with  it  J  that  insight  is  always  naturally  at 
its  minimum,  wherever  intimacy  is  at  its  masLioium; 
in  a  word,  that,  under  the  influence  of  custom,  the 
patent  becomes  the  latent.  This  truth  being  no* 
questionable,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  bow 
philosophers  should  have  failed  to  apprehend,  or  sdt 
leastj  to  give  a  marked  prominence  in  their  sjEtems 
to  the  necessary  and  pennanent  element  of  all  cog- 
nition. This  element  is  the  ego,  or  oneself*  But 
the  ego  comes  before  us  along  with  whatever  oonies 
before  us.  Hence  we  are  familiar  with  it  to  an  ex- 
cess,    We  are  absolutely  suifeited  with  its  presence. 
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Hence  we  at9|9i|le#iitiroly  overlook  it ;  we  attead  to 
it  but  little.  That  neglect  la  inevitable.  Its  per- 
petual presence  is  almost  equivalent  to  its  perpetual 
absence.  And  thus  the  ego,  from  the  very  circnm- 
stance  of  its  being  never  absent  from  our  cognitionSj 
comes  to  be  almost  regarded  as  that  which  is  never 
present  in  them  at  all.  Our  intimikcy  with  self  be- 
ing the  maitimum  of  intimacy^  our  attention  to  self, 
conformably  to  the  law  of  familiarity,  Is  naturally 
the  minimum  of  attention.  It  is  thus  that  we 
would  explain  how  it  has  happened  that,  although 
the  article  which  philosophers  were  in  quest  of  was 
one  which,  by  the  very  terms  of  their  search,  wa& 
necessarily  and  continually  known  to  them — inas- 
much as  what  they  wanted  to  lay  hold  of  was  the 
common  and  ever-present  and  never^changing  ele- 
ment in  all  their  knowledge — it  should  still  have 
evaded  their  pursuit.  The  foregoing  considerations 
may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  account  for  this  memor* 
able  oversight^  and  to  explain  how  the  ego,  from  our 
very  familiarity  with  it,  should  have  escaped  notice, 
BM  the  permanent,  necessary,  and  universal  consti- 
tuent of  cognition  ;  and  how,  consequently,  the  pro- 
position which  declares  that  such  is  its  character 
should  have  failed,  hithertOj  to  obtain  in  philosophy 
the  place  and  the  recognition  which  it  deaerves. 


pRor, 

VIL 


8.  This  also  may  be  added,  that  the  importance 
of  a  principle  is  never  perceived^  nor  the  oecesaity  of 
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PROP*     atmouncing  it  ever  felt  like  a  commandmeiit,  until 
its  consequences  have  been  seen  to  be  weighty,  and 


vn- 


cuTi»tan»     Its  iniits  abuudant.      xlerej    betore  us,  is  a  germ 

whicli  may 

the  ^r^  which,  to  the  scythe  of  reason,  yields  a  harvest  of 
t^um^^  inestimable  truth.  But  it  seems,  at  first,  to  be  little 
better  than  a  barren  truism ;  hence  it  has  been  suf- 
fered to  slumber  on,  pregnant  with  unsuspected 
wealth,  and  charged  with  a  moral  sublimity  more 
dread  than  "  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven/' 

9.  The  ego  is  the  known  summum  genus  of  cogni- 
Ti.e  m*  I*     tions— just  as  ens  m  laid  down  by  logic,  or  rather  by 

the  Kummum 

ii^m*6(  m^  a  spunous  and  perfunctory  ontology,  as  the  ^uminum 
ISii^IiU'I  ^^^*^**  <*f  thingg.  Viewed  even  as  a  generalisation 
from  experience,  the  ego  may  very  ea^ly  be  &howii 
to  occupy  this  position.  Lay  out  of  view,  as  much 
as  possible,  ail  the  differences  which  our  manifold 
cognitions  present,  and  the  ego,  or  oneself,  will  re- 
main as  their  comraon  point  of  agreement  or  resem- 
blance. This  is  generalisation^the  ascertainment 
of  the  one  in  the  many  by  leaving  out  of  account,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  differenceSj  and  attending,  as 
exclusively  as  may  be,  to  the  agreements  of  things. 
The  epistemological  must  not  be  confounded  mth 
the  ontologica]  generalisation :  much  mischief  hm 
been  done  by  confusing  them.  We  perceive  a  num- 
ber of  living  creatures.  Overlooking  their  differ* 
enoes,  ajid  attending  to  their  agreements,  we  give 
the  name  "  animal "  to  the  sum  of  the  agreements 
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VIL 

of  v^^table  formation&    Overlooking  their  differ-    

enoes,  and  attending  to  their  agreements,  we  give 
the  name  of  "plant'*  to  the  sum  of  these  agree- 
ments. Again  overlooking  the  differences,  and  at- 
tending to  the  resemblances  in  animals  and  plants, 
we  g^ve  the  name  of  '^  organic  "  to  the  sum  of  these 
resemblances.  And  so  on  in  regard  to  all  other 
thing&  By  overlooking  the  differences,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  resemblances  of  singulars,  we  form  a 
species ;  by  overlooking  the  differences,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  resemblances  of  species,  we  form  a  genus; 
by  overlooking  the  differences,  and  attending  to  the 
resemblance  of  genera,  we  form  a  still  higher  genus, 
until  we  ascend  up  to  ens^  or  "  Being,"  the  highest 
generalisation  of  ordinary  ontology  as  described  in 
the  common  schoolbooks  upon  logic.  With  this 
kind  of  generalisation  we  have  no  concern.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  only  that  it  may  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  process  now  to  be  described. 


The  epistemological  generalisation  is  alto- 


gether different.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  HUngH^  Kpuimnoiu. 
but  only  with  cognitions  of  thincfs.     Wo  have  a  i«ti«>n  i*  vtr» 

.,  ,   ,  iUffvTvnt. 

number  of  cognitions  of  things — cognitions  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  for  example.  Overlooking  the  differ- 
ences as  much  as  possible,  and  attending  to  i)w 
agreements  of  these  cognitions,  we  give  the  name 
of  "animal  "  to  the  sura  of  these  agreements — not 
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assjgTiing  it,  however,  to  anj  resemblance   m    tt 

creatureSj  but  only  to  a  resemblance  in  our  cog 
tions  of  them*  And  so  oo  as  before — the  only 
difference  being  (and  it  is  a  very  important  one) 
that  the  words  expressive  of  species  and  genera 
mark,  not  the  resemblauces  araoDg  things,  but  the 
reaamblances  among  cognitions.  Thus  the  word 
'*  animal "  betokens  a  point  or  points  in  which 
certain  of  our  cognitions  agree.  So  do  the  words 
"  man  "  and  **  treeJ"*  Each  of  them  is  the  expres- 
sion  of  agreement  among  certain  of  our  cognitiooB. 
Again,  the  word  "  organic  "  denotes  a  still  higher 
generalisation — records  a  still  higher  unity  among 
our  cognitioua.  It  indicates  a  point  in  which  our 
cognitions  of  trees  resemble  our  cognitions  of  ani> 
mals.  The  word  '*  body  '^  expresses  a  still  higher 
genus  of  cognition,  for  it  indicates  some  ftiature  in 
which  our  cognitions  of  trees,  our  cognitions  of  ani* 
malsj  and  our  cognitions  of  stoneSj  all  resemble  one 
another.  These  words,  and  others  like  them,  stand 
either  for  species,  or  lower  or  higher  genera,  not  of 
existencej  but  of  cognition.  But  none  of  them  ever 
approaches  to  the  universality  which  is  expressed 
by  the  word  me.  For  this  term  indicates  a  feature 
of  resemblance,  not  merely  among  certain  of  our 
cognitionsj  but  amoDg  the  whole  of  them — the  whole 
of  them,  possible  as  well  as  actual— the  whole  of 
them,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  All  the  other 
resemblances  in  our  cognitions  are,  from  a  blgbti 
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poiBt  of  view,  regarded  as  differences,     Tims  the     prop. 

reseiublaece  io  the  cognitbni  expressed  by  the    

word  ''  animal"  is  a  dlllerecice  when  set  off  agaitiHt 
the  resemblance  in  the  cognitions  expressed  by  the 
word  "  tree."  But  the  resemblanoe  m  all  our  cog- 
mtions,  which  is  properly  dguified  by  the  word  «i^, 
can  never  be  converted  into  a  difference.  No  class, 
or  clasaaSj  of  my  cognltiooi  are  difitinguished  irom 
another  class,  or  classes,  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  are  mine.  This  is  the  very  circumstance  in 
which  they  are  all  not  distiuguisbed  from  each 
other^the  very  point  in  which  the  whole  of  them, 
whatever  their  character  otherwise  may  be,  are 
merged  in  identity.  Hence  "  oneself/'  or  the  ego, 
is  the  summum  genus  of  cognition — the  ultimate 
generalisation  beyond  which  epistemology  cannot 
ascend.  And  a  very  different  nnivereal  this  is,  from 
the  ordinary  abstract  universal  named  em,  whicb  is 
the  logician's  delight. 

11,  From  these  remarks  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  the  ego,  considered  as  the  summitm  gemm  of  tn  i^io  not 
cognition^  is  a  mere  generalisation  from  experience.  ^JtotTkn 
Were  this  the  case,  it  would  be  destitute  of  that "«'«' 
strict  universality  and  necessity  which  reason  claims 
for  it,  as  the  common  element   in   every  possible 
cognition  of.  every  possible  intelligence.     It  is  this 
by  a  necessary  law  of  all  cognition.     But  every 
necessary  truth  of  reason^  although  not  dependent 
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on  experience  for  its  establisbrnent,  admits,  never- 
theless, of  being  enchibiied  ae  a  generalisation  from 
experience ;  and  accordingly  the  ego  has  been 
exhibited  as  sach  in  the  foregoing  observationfi, 
m  order  that  its  character  may  be  more  clearly 
understood  J  and  its  universsdity  more  ftilly  appre- 
ciated* 


12,  One  source  of  perplexity,  in  studying  the 
Platonic  ideasj  is  the  uncertainty  whether  they  are 
genera  of  cognitions  or  genera  of  things.  Probably 
they  were  intended  as  both — another  instance  of 
ontology  running  prematurely  into  the  same  mould 
with  epistemology.  But  the  confusion  signifies 
little ;  for,  whether  they  he  understood  in  reference 
to  cognitions  or  in  reference  to  thiugSj  it  is  certain 
that  not  one  of  them  represents  the  highest  unity, 
either  of  knowledge  or  of  existence-  It  may  be  true 
that  the  mind  cannot  have  cognitions  of  trees, 
unless  it  carries  them  up  into  the  higher  cognition 
(or  unity)  expressed  by  the  genui  ^'tree""'  Bat 
neither  can  the  mind  have  these  or  any  other  cog- 
nitions, unless  it  carries  them  all  up  into  the  stili 
higher  cognition,  or  uuity,  expressed  by  the  genuB 
"self"  All  the  other  species  and  genera  of  cogni- 
tion^  expreasedp  for  example^  by  the  words  ^'man/' 
"  flower/'  **  animaV  '*  body,"  &c.,  are  mere  subordi- 
nate miitieSj  mere  abstractions,  which  have  no  meim- 
ingj  and  no  presentabilily  to  the  mindj  until  carried 
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up  into  the  higher  imity  of  otieself]  and  contem* 
plated  by  me  as  rn^/j  or  by  him,  whoever  the  person 
may  be»  as  his^  cogiiitions-  Tlien  only  is  our  cogni- 
tion coQcrete — that  h^  real,  actual,  completed^  and 
compreheDsible*  When  I  ga^e  upon  ati  oak-treei 
the  concrete  indivisible  cognition  before  me  consists 
of  the  four  following  items,  none  of  which  are  cogni- 
tions, but  all  of  w^hich  are  mere  elements  of  cogni- 
tion:— first,  The  highest  genus  of  cognitionj  myself; 
secondly,  A  lower  genus  of  cogtution,  tree;  thirdljj 
A  still  lower  genus,  or  rather  species,  of  oognition, 
oak*ire& ;  and,  fourthly*  ITie  particular  specimen. 
That  is  the  actual  inseparable  concretion  which 
exists  for  thought,  whatever  may  be  the  actual  con- 
cretion which  exists  in  nature — with  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  at  present  The  Platonic  ideas  appear 
to  fall  short  of  this— the  concrete  totality  of  Know- 
ing. They  correct  to  some  extent  the  contradictory 
inadvertency  of  ordinary  thinking,  which,  moving 
in  abstractions^  supposes  that  the  abstract  particular 
— some  merely  particular  tree,  for  instance — is  cog- 
nisable* It  is  not  more  cognisable  than  the  abstract 
universal,  the  mere  genus  ^*  tree,"  or  the  mere  genus 
**me.''  They  are  only  cogniaable  toffether.  But 
Plato's  theory  of  ideas  does  not  completely  correct 
this  popular  delusion.  More  plainly  stated,  the 
popular  iBadvettency  is  this:  in  Jealmg  with  ex- 
ternal objects,  we  always  apparentlf/  know  and  think 
of  less  than  we  reaUy  know  and  think  of    The  doc- 
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trine  of  ideas  wm  designed  by  Plato  to  correct  this 
oontradictory  thinking,  by  pointing  ont  the  swp* 
pressed  elementj  whichj  although  really  present  in 
cDguition,  js,  for  the  most  part,  overlooked*  But 
the  doctiine  was  incompletej  and  only  partially  sue* 
oeasfuL  Plato  fell  short j  as  has  been  said,  of  the 
summuni  genms^  the  universal  constituent  of  cogni* 
tion — that  which  we  are  all  intinciately  familiar 
with,  and  usually  a  good  deal  concerned  about — 
namely^  ourselves. 

13.  In  connection  with  these  remarks,  this  Bhort 
Pffiioji  tbe  observation  may  be  made,  that  the  ego  having  been 
mmmumffe-  shown  by  the  epistemological  generalisation  to  be 
M^Mttit*  ^^^  i^mnmum  gmtts  of  cognition^  it  may  also  turn  out 
*^"'  to  be  the  mmimuvi genua  of  existence;  and  that  thus 

far,  at  least.  Knowing  and  Being  are  coinoident- 
We  should  thus  obtain,  not  an  abstract  and  unin- 
telligible universalj  like  ens,  but,  instead  of  thlSj 
B31  actual,  living,  and  intelligible  universal  at  the 
head  of  all  things.  We  must  either  suppose  this^  or 
fall  into  the  frightful  scepticism  of  holding  that  the 
laws  of  thought  bear  no  sort  of  analogy  to  the  laws 
of  existence  5  that  there  is  no  parallelism  between 
them ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge^ 
in  any  quarter,  of  anything  which  truly  is^  but 
only  a  false  knowledge  of  that  which  wears  the 
false  semblance  of  Being.  All  psychology  bangs  by 
a  thread  over  the  abyss  of  this  hideous  hypothesis* 
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A  toucL  miffht  sever  the  slender  chorcL  and  let  her     niop. 
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drop.  But  meanwhile  she  may  remaiQ  6us|^Dded  j 
for  the  stroke  must  come  from  ontology,  and  not  from 
epistemologj,  and  much  has  to  be  done  before  that 
stmke  can  be  applied. 

14  A  few  remarks  must  now  be  made  on  the 
seeond  member  of  the  proposition.    If  philosophers,  'mu^ 
in  general,  have  been  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  the  con-  [jj^j^ji";" 
at  and  necessary  factor  of  cognition,  and  unable  ^Clllir 
Sname  it,  they  have  been  quite  at  home  with  the  ti^i^'uiiu*^'^ 
other,  though  less  familiar,  element,  and  have  expe- 
riaiiced  no  difficulty  in  declaring  what  the  variable 
and  ]>artlcu]ar  factor,  for  the  most  part,  is.     It  is  the 
complement  of  the  phenomena  of  sense — the  whole 
system  of  material  things.     This  is  the  contingent 
and  particular  and  fluctuating  constituent  of  oogni^ 
tion.     Matter  is  described  by  the  old  philoaophers,  in 
veiy  plain  terms,  as  that  which  is  always  inchoate, 
I  but  never  completed — as  that  which  haa  no  perma- 
nency—that which  is  subject  to  perpetual  vicifisitiidej 
and  afflicted  with  a  chronic  and  incurable  diarrhcBS. 


15.  Here,  however,  there  is  still  as  usual  some 
ground  for  perplexity,  and  it  is  occasioned  by  the  Agmmdnt 
old  cause,  the  neglect  to  distinguiBh  between  things 
as  known,  and  things  aa  eristent  When  the  old 
philosophers  talk  of  material  things  as  fluctuating 
and  evanescent,  do  they  mean  that  they  are  fluctu- 
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ating  creatures  of  existence,  or  flacttiabiug  objects 
of  cogaition  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  the  existence 
of  them  which  is  evanescent,  or  is  it  tbe  know* 
ledge  of  them  which  is  evanescent  ?  Is  the  gene- 
ration and  the  cormptioE  which  they  speak  of  as 
the  characteristic  of  all  material  things,  to  be  un- 
derstood as  a  cessation  and  a  restoration  of  Beingj 
or  as  a  cessation  and  a  restoration  of  Knowing  ? 


1 6,  It  is  necessary  to  come  to  a  right  understand- 

tti  to  ing  on  this  point,  because,  while  the  statement  may 


tho  flucUMt*  be  very  readily  acquiesced  in  as  an  epistemological 
«*«■  truth,  it  must  naturally  ocoaalon  considerable  demur 

if  propounded  as  an  ontological  tenet.  Who  can 
bear  to  be  told,  without  sonae  preparatory  explana- 
tion at  least,  that  a  mountain  is  constantly  fluctuat- 
ing, that  a  forest  of  oak  trees  is  evanescent,  that 
there  is  no  permanency  in  a  stone^  that  the  chair  on 
which  he  sits  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluidity,  and 
that  all  things  are  running  away  before  bis  eyes  ? 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  that  such  a 
statement  can  mean  is,  that  processes  of  renovation 
and  decay  are  continually  at  work  over  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  creation.  Such  a  trivial 
remark  as  that  fell  not  within  the  scope  of  Greek 
observation.  Speculation  had  then  a  higher  aim 
than  to  inform  people  that  the  earth  is  continually 
clmnging^  and  that  not  a  minute  passes  over  the 
grassy  fields,  or  the  summer  woods,  or  the  wintry 
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lore,  without  altering  the  structure  of  everj^  blade     rKop. 

and  of  every  leaf,  and  the  position  of  every  particle    

of  mnd.  The  statement,  if  understood  in  reference 
to  the  existeuce  of  things,  must  be  held  to  mean  that 
matter  itself^  even  in  its  ultimate  atoms,  has  no 
persistency^  no  abiding  footing  in  the  tiniverae, 
either  in  a  compound  or  in  an  elementary  eapacitj. 
But  that  dogma,  thus  nakedly  presented ,  could 
scarcely  expect  to  be  welcomed  as  an  article  of  any 
man's  philosophical  creed.  It  is  untenable,  because 
it  is  unintelligible* 

17.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  announcement  be 
understood,  not  in  reference  to  the  evidence  of  thingSj  rtiamruinfy 
but  in  reference  to  our  ktmivledqe  of  them,  it  becomes  *"»  *n  cot* 

^'  '  union. 

the  truest  and  most  intelligible  of  propositions.  A 
mountain  is  a  fluctuating  and  evanescent  thiug — in 
mgnition^  because  no  man  is  under  the  necessity  of 
perpetually  apprehending  it:  so  is  the  seaj  so  is  the 
whole  earth,  with  aD  its  yariegated  pomp,  and  the 
whole  heavens,  with  all  their  diversified  iplendour. 
These  things  are  the  vanishing  and  the  transitory  in 
knowledge,  because  no  law  declares  thai  they  must 
be  unceasingly  and  everlastingly  known^ 


18.  The  question  is^  In  which  of  these  applications 
did  the  old  philosophers  intend  their  declaration  to  rttt  ot*!  rhr . 
be  received?    The  fact  is,  that  they  intended  it  to^j,-^^*  i**"* 
be  received  in  bothj  and  the  consequence  has  beeCi 
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P1J0R     tbat  it  was  intelligently  accepted  in  neither*     They 


rau,  as  has  been  said,  their  epistemology  into  the 
same  mould  with  their  oDtology*  Their  doctrine 
of  Knowing  was  absorbed  in  their  doctrine  of  Being ; 
and  their  expositors  have  not  been  at  pains  to  sepa- 
rate the  components  of  that  original  fusion.  Look- 
ing more  to  the  ontological  than  to  the  epistemolo- 
gical  aapects  of  the  ancient  systems,  they  have  failed 
to  do  justice  to  the  opiniona  which  they  contain. 
The  case  in  hand  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  thi& 
By  expounding  this  speculation  touching  the  per- 
petual flux  of  all  material  thbp  as  an  ontological 
dogma,  and  by  leaving  it  unexplained  as  an  episte- 
mological  truth,  the  comnientatora  on  philosophy 
have  done  much  injury  both  to  the  science  itself,  and 
to  those  who  were  ite  original  cultivators. 

19,  They  ought  to  have  attended  more  to  the 
Moreitten-  epistemolorical  side  of  this  opinion,  and  then  thev 
have  been  would  have  Derceived  its  ment  and  its  truth.  Thev 
trS^^^i^'"*'  o^g^it  to  have  understood  that  when  the  old  philo- 
Si"m^Jii,  sophers  spoke  of  the  incessant  generation  and  coi^ 
I  ruption  to  which  all  material  things  are  subjoct,  what 
i  they  meant  to  say  was,  tbat  these  things  are^  at  times^ 
the  objects  of  our  cognition^  and  that,  at  timeSy 
they  are  not  so.  If  this  was  not  the  whole^  it  was 
at  any  rate  a  very  important  part,  of  what  the  eafly 
speculators  intended  to  aflSrm  when  they  pronounced 
the  entire  material  universe  to  be  of  a  Hoxional 
character,  and  in  a  constantly  perishing  condition. 
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faterial  things  aie  continually  djing,  und  coming 
alive  again,  in  knowing,  if  not  in  Iseing.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  e^dstence  of  these  thitigs  may  catch 
the  itifeetionof  fluctimtion  (if  we  may  so  spe^k)  from 
the  fluctuation  which  is  BOtoriously  inherent  in  the 
knowledge  of  them,  and  that  the  old  philosophers 
meant  to  affirm  that  they  had  caught  this  iBfectioD, 
and  that  they  were  vanishing  existences,  as  well  as 
vanishing  cognitions ;  but  if  so,  that  was  not  their 
fault— nor  is  it  ours. 


PROP. 

VIL 


20,  Jint  the  only  point  which  calla  for  csoimdera- 
tion  and  settlement  in  the  first  section  of  our  science  M*tier  m 
is,  whether  material  things  are  knotmi.  and  can  be  i»'« '"  «^»- 
known,  only  as  fluctuating  and  contingent*  Whether  p'***"**- 
they  are  ao^  is  no  question  for  the  epistemology.   In 
what  has  been  already  said^  enough  perhajis  has 
been  advanced  to  show  that  they  are  wholly  of 
this  character.    The  following  reiteration  may  be 
added. 


2h  Material  things  come  into,  and  go  out  of, 
our  knowledge*     Not  one  of  them  has  the  privileffe  Ti.»ikthe 
of  holding  perpetual   possession  of  the  mind:  aj;^*^^* 
man  need  not  at  all  times  be  cognisant  even  of  his  ***•"■**  *^' 
own  body  ;  and  even  although  it  were  true  that  he 
ahraye  was  cognisant  of  this,  or  of  some  other  ma- 
terial thing,  still,  inasmncb  as  reason  does  not  de- 
clare that  all  cognition  is  impossible  unless  some 
material  thing  be  apprehended,  none  of  them  are 
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PBOP.    fijced  m  h^vmg  a  necessarj  place  or  aa  absolute 

perpetuity  in  cognition.     Not  one  of  them  is  for 

ever  before  us,  therefore  not  one  of  them  is  the  per- 
manent in  cogQition:  not  one  of  them  ii  eirery- 

where  before  us,  therefore  not  one  of  them  is  tUe 
universal  in  cognition :  not  one  of  them  ia  inca- 
pable of  being  removed  from  our  cognisance j  there- 
fore not  one  of  them  is  the  necessary  in  cognition. 
And  thus  the  whole  material  universe  is  ebown 
without  difficulty  to  be  the  fluctuating  {or  non-per- 
manent)>  the  particular  (or  non-nniversaljp  the  con- 
tingent (or  non-necessary),  element  of  knowledge. 
And  thus  far,  at  least,  the  doctrine  advocated  by 
the  older  systems  is  both  tenable  and  true.  Viewed 
ontologically,  the  inchoation  and  incessant  flujt 
ascribed  to  matter  may  be  an  enigma  to  the  stu- 
dent; but  viewed  epistemologlcally,  it  need  not 
puzzle  him  at  all, 

22.  Even  viewed  ontologically,  it  need  not  pu^le 
■xistiawto  him  much  after  all  that  has  beeu  said.  If  every 
t^ii  hi  latM^  completed  object  of  cognition  must  consist  of  object 
plua  the  subject,  the  object  without  the  subject 
must  be  incompleted — that  is,  inchoate^ — that  is, 
no  possible  object  of  knowledge  at  all  This  ia  the 
distressing  predicament  to  which  matter  per  st  ia 
reduced  by  the  tactics  of  speculation  ;  and  this  pre* 
dicament  is  described  not  unaptly  by  calling  it  a 
flux — or  as  we  have  depicted  it  elsewhere,  perhaps 
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more  philosopbicsally,  as  a  never-eDdiDg  redemptioii  '  phop, 

of  noDsense  into  sense,  and  a  never-endiDg  relapse  f 

of  iense  into  noti sense,    (For  farther  particulars,  see 
Prop.  X  ;  also  Prop,  IV.,  Obs.  16-22.) 


2E  Turn  now  to  the  other  factor  of  cognition — 
the  e^o,  or  oneself — and  contrast  the  perpetuity  in  Tho^oit 
cognition  of  this  element,  compared  with  the  incoB-  J^'**;;i^*^ 
staney  of  matter.    Thia  element  does  not  come  into  "*' 
and  go  out  of  our  knowledge,  like  a  rock,  a  river^ 
or  a  tree  ;  it  is  always  there,  and  always  the  aame, 

i  This  factor  knows  no  flux,  lb  obnoxious  to  no  meis- 
sitnde.  It  is  the  permanent  in  all  our  knowledge^ 
because  it  never  entirely  disappears  :  it  is  the  uni- 
versal in  all  our  knowledge,  because  we  are  in  all 

I  our  knowledge  :  it  is  the  necesiary  in  all  our  know- 
ledge, because  no  cognisance  ia  possible  without 
this  cognisance.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
elements,  in  point  of  fixedness  and  fluctuation,  Is 
manifest  and  decided. 


24.  Seventh  cown^r-pfvpom-twn. — ^^  The  ego  (or 
mind)  m  known  as  a  particular  or  special  cognition,  se^a, 
and  not  m  the  element  common  to  all  cognitions  \  pro^n»qn^ 
in  other  words,  our  cognition  of  ourselves  is  a  mere 
particular  cognition,  just  as  our  cognitions  of  mate- 
rial things  are  mere  particular  cognitions.  Thus 
we  have  a  number  of  particular  cognitiona  One  of 
these  is  the  knowledge  of  self     This  cognition  is 
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distinguished  from  the  others,  as  they  are  recipro- 
calJy  di&tLDguished  from  each  other — ^that  is,  it  is 
diBtingtiished  from  them,  not  by  its  umTersalitj, 
bat  by  its  particularity — ^DOt  by  the  circumstaBoe 
that  it  is  the  point  of  identity  in  all  our  cogni- 
tions, but  by  the  circumstauce  that  it  is  itself  a 
special  and  completed  cognition.  The  unity  in  our 
cognitions  (that  is,  their  reduction  to  a  daas)  is 
eflfected,  not  by  the  observation  that  they  are  cmr 
cognitions,  but  simply  by  the  observation  that  they 
are  eognitiona;  in  other  words,  they  are  formed 
into  a  genus,  not  from  their  containing  and  present- 
ing the  common  and  unchangeable  element  wbick 
we  call  self,  but  from  some  other  cause  which  the 
counter-proposition — finds  it  difficult,  indeed  im- 
possible, even  to  name.'" 


25,  This  counter-proposition  expresses,  more  ex- 
£xpnwei  tha  pb^itly  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  inadvertency  of 
iniiTBrtLt;  ordinary  thinking  in  regard  to  the  cognition  or  cou- 
mSteSf  n    c^pti^^  ^^  oneaelL     Its  substance  may  be  readily 
understood  from  the  following  plain  illustration  :  I 
have  the  cognition  of  a  book — this  is,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  my  ordinary  thinking,  a  particular  and 
completed  cognition^    I  have  the  cognition  of  a  tree 
— that  too,  in  the  estimation  of  my  ordinary  think- 
ing, is  a  particular  and  completed  cognition,  dis- 
tinct altogether  from  the  first.     Again,  I  have  the 
cognition  of  myself — this  also,  in  the  eetiniation  of 
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my  orJinaiy  thinking,  is  a  particular  and  com- 
pleted eogaitioB,  distmct  from  the  other  two,  just 
as  the  J  nre  distinct  from  each  other*  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  this,  in  our  ordinary  moods,  Is  the 
way  in  which  we  reckon  up  the  relation  which  suh- 
alsta  between  ourselTes  and  surFoundlng  thingi. 


PROP. 
VJi 


2G*  But  this  reckoning  is  at  variance  both  with 
fact  and  with  reason.  It  ia  contradictory ;  it  tm-  com^iivt 
plies  that  there  can  be  a  knowledge  of  the  particular 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  universal,  a  knowledge 
of  things  without  a  knowledge  of  me.  It  never 
really  and  truly  takes  place;  it  only  appmirs  to 
take  place.  The  true  reckoning  ib  this :  the  book 
and  "I''  together  constitute  a  distinct  and  com- 

I  pleted  cognition.  The  tree  and  '*  I  "  together  con- 
stitute another  di^iuct  and  completed  cc^nition, 
In  short,  whatever  the  things  or  camplexus  of 
things  may  be,  it  is  always  they  and  "  I  ^'  together 
which  make  up  the  cognition ;  but  each  a  cogni- 
tion nevG^  ia  and  never  can  be  particular  i  it  k 
always  a  syutheeis  of  the  particular  (the  thing,  or_ 
mther  element^  whatever  it  may  be)  and  the  univer- 
sal (the  me).     When  I  observe  a  book,  I  also  ob- 

^  serve  myself;  when  I  observe  a  tree,  I  also  observe 
myself;  when  I  think  of  Julius  C^sar,  I  also  take 
note  of  myself;  and  so  on  (see  Prop-  II.,  Obs, 
4.)     I»  not  tiiis  consideration   sufficient  to  prove, 

land  to  make  perfectly  intelligible^  the  statement 


2^ 


m&nruTEB  of  mkcafhtsic. 


pftoi%     that  "self"  is  the  common  ©lemtsnt,  the  ^'uriiversal" 

Vll, 

in  all  cognition,  aiid  that,  therefore,  it  caaiiot  by 

any  possibility  have  a  particular  cognitioQ  corr©- 
spondiug  to  it,  or  be  known  as  a  particular,  as  this 
couwter-propositionj  the  exponeDt  of  our  inadvertent 

thinking,  maintains. 


I'iXOti 


Hon  ^^11, 


/ 


27.  Psychology  must  be  understood  to  adopt  the 

rtijiointy  coimter-proposition  in  all  its  latitude.  Counter-pro- 
un- pmjH^i,  position  VI I.  is  an  inevitable  consequent  of  Counter- 
proposition  YI.^  in  which  all  our  cognitions  are  stated 
to  be,  in  the  first  inf^tance  at  least,  particular*  How 
the  unity  in  our  cognitions  is  obtained — ^how  tbey 
are  reduced  to  the  genus  called  cogoition — is  a  point 
which  psychology  has  left  altogether  tin  explained. 
It  is  by  looking  to  the  resemblances  of  things,  says 
j  psychologyj  and  by  giving  a  name  to  that  resem- 
jf  blancje^  that  we  reduce  things  to  a  genua,  or  form  a 
f  '  class*  Very  well ;  one  might  have  expected  that 
psychology  would  also  have  told  us  that  It  was  bj 
looking  to  the  resemblance  among  cognitions^  and 
by  giving  a  name  to  that  resemblance,  that  we  were 
able  to  reduce  cognitions  to  a  class ;  and  further, 
that  the  point  of  resemblance  to  which  the  name 
was  given  was  no  other,  and  could  be  no  other — 
when  the  whole  of  our  cognitions  were  taken  into 
account— than  the  "me,"  the  self  of  each  individual 
knower.  But  no;  psychology  tells  us  nothing  of 
this  kind — teaches  no  such  doctrin© — teaches  the 
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very  reverse.     She  holds  that  the  "me"  is  a  special ;  prop, 


cognition  distinguished  numerically  from  our  other  j 
cognitions,  just  as  they  are  numerically  distinct, 
from  one  another.  The  common  element,  in  virtue 
of  which  our  cognitions  constitute  a  class,  has  ob-: 
tained  no  expression  in  all  the  deliverances  of  psy- 
chology. 

28.  The  most  memorable  consequence  of  this 
blimdering  procedure  on  the  part  of  psychology,  j^j^^^y 
is  that  it  has  caused  her  to  miss  the  ordy  argument  ^^/fJJ" 
which  has  any  degree  of  force  or  reason  in  favour  SS5?** 
of  the  immateriality  of  the  ego,  mind,  subject,  or  \ 
thinking  principle.     The  present  and  the  preceding 
proposition  afford  the  sole  premises  from  which  that 
conclusion  can  be  deduced ;  and  therefore  psycho- 
logy, having  virtually  denied  both  of  these  premises, 
is  unable  to  adduce  any  valid,  or  even  intelligible, 
ground  in  support  of  her  opinion  when  she  advo- 
cates the  immateriality  of  the  mind.     Here  the 
spiritualist  is  at  fault  quite  as  much  as  the  mate- 
rialist, in  so  far  as  reasoning  is  concerned,  as  shall 
be  shown  in  the  next  proposition  and  its  appen- 


PKOPOSITION    VIII. 

THE  EGO  IN  COGNITION. 

The  ego  cannot  be  known  to  be  material — 
thatjsto^saj;,  there  is  a  necessary  law  of 
reason  which  prevents  it  from  being  appre- 
hended  by  the  senses. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  ego  is  known  as  that  which  is  common  to  all 
cognitions,  and  matter  is  known  as  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  some  cognitions  (Prop.  VII.)  But  that 
which  is  known  as  common  to  all  cognitions  cannot 
be  known  as  that  which  is  peculiar  to  some  cog- 
nitions, without  supposing  that  a  thing  can  be  known 
to  be  different  from  what  it  is  known  to  be, — which 
supposition  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  contradiction 
{see  Introduction,  §  28).  Therefore  the  ego  cannot 
be  known  to  be  material,  &c. 

Or,  again  :  Matter,  in  its  various  forms,  is  known 
as  the  changeable,  contingent,  and  particular  element 
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LOO  (Prop,  VII*)  Therefore,  if  the  ego  could 
to  be  material,  it  would  be  known  as  the 
ehangeabli,  coatingetit;  and  parUoular  element  of 
cognition.  But  the  ego  is  known  as  the  unchange- 
able, oec^sary,  and  universal  element  of  cognition 
(Prop*  Vli.)  Therefore  the  ego  cannot  be  known 
to  be  material,  &c- 

Or,  again :  Matter^  in  its  various  forms,  is  known 
as  the  particular  element  of  cognition.  If,  there- 
fore, the  ego  could  be  known  to  be  material  as  well 
as  the  bodies  which  it  knowa>  it  would  be  known  b^ 
some  form  of  the  particular  element  of  cognition  ; 
in  which  case  a  cognition  would  be  formed,  coneist- 
ing  entirely  of  the  particular  constituent  of  know- 
ledge :  {for,  of  couTsej  no  variety  in  the  particular 
element  can  ever  make  it  other  than  particular.) 
But  thiB  supposition  contradieta  Proposition  VL, 

C  which  declares  that  every  cognition  must  contain 
a  common  or  universal,  aa  well  as  a  particular  and 
peculiaj  constituent.  Therefore  the  ego  <mnnot  he 
known  to  be  materiaL 
Or,  once  more :  The  universal  element  of  cogni- 
tion is  known  aa  such,  precisely  because  it  is  known 
as  not  the  particular  element ;  and  conversely  the 
particular  element  is  known  as  such,  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  known  as  mi  the  universal  element 
Hence  the  ego,  which  is  known  as  the  universal 
element,  and  matter^  which  is  known  as  the  parti- 
cular element,  cannot,  either  of  them^  be  known  to 
r 
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hti  the  other  of  them :  and  therefore  the  ego  canncyt 
he  known  to  be  material^ — or^  in  other  wordsj  thai 
part  of  every  object  of  cognition  which  is  usually 
oaUed  the  subject  or  oneaelf,  cannot  be  known  ta  be 
of  the  same  nature  with  that  part  of  every  object  of 
cognition  which  is  u$uaIJy  called  the  object. 


OBBKRVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS, 

1*  Observe,  this  proposition  does  notdemonstf 
that  the  mind  cannot  be  material ;  it  only  prov^^ 
that  it  cannot  be  known  to  be  such.  Althougb  in" 
the  "  Observations  and  Explanations'*  appended  to 
the  propositions  in  the  first  section  of  our  icience,  re^ 
marks,  and  even  conclusions^  of  an  ontotogical  ch^ 
racier  may  be  occasionally  in  trod  need  ^  the  reader 
is  again  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  that  is 
strictly  proved,  or  attempted  to  be  proved,  in  the 
demonstrations^  is  what  u  to  be  known  or  not  to  be 
known — not  what  ta,  or  is  not 


2.  This  demonstration  yields  as  its  re&nlt  thi^ 
Tnip..rtjini     important  law  of  knowledge,  that  intelligence, 

Uw  nf  know-  1*1 

<«Ji?«-  whatever  order  it  may  be,  cannot,  upon  any  ter 

know  itself  to  be  material-     Show  a  man  to  hims 
as  a  material  thing ;  take  out  of  his  brain  bis  pinea 
gland,  or  whatever  else  yon  please,  and,  presentii 
it  to  him  on  a  plate^*  say,  T/i^,  sir^  is  you,  yoi 
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^^oTtho  exhibition  (supposing  it  to  he  possible)  would 
it)sta»tly  prove  that  the  aelf  so  shown  w»s  not 
himself;  because   the   man   would   say, — I    know 

I  myself  along  with  that  material  thing  ;  which  words 
would  prove  that  he  was  cognisant  of  somethiDg 
over  and  above  the  mere  material  thing,  and  would 
prove,  moreover,  that  this  additional  element  (him- 
islf)  was  known  hy  bim  m  the  univerEal  constituent 
of  that  I  and  of  all  hiB  coguitioDB ;  while  the  element 
before  him,  the  piueal  glimd,  or  whatever  else  it 

,  might  be,  wag  known  by  him  as  the  particular  con- 

!  etitnent  merely  of  that  cognition :  so  that  to  suppose 
him  to  know  it  to  be  htnt^elf  would  be  to  suppose 
him  to  know  that  one  part  of  his  cognition  was 
another  part  of  his  cognition — in  other  words,  that 

I  the  universal  part  was  the  particular  part,  which, 
of  course,  is  absurd,  and  a  violation  of  the  fii^t  law 
of  reason,  which  declares  thai  we  must  know  a  thing 
to  be  what  we  know  it  to  ba 


PHOR 
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3,   It   is  at  this  point  that  the    controversies 
I  respecttn<2r  the  materiality  and  the  immateriality  of  M.^i*tki!ti 
I  the  thinking  principle  t^e  off  from  the  main  trunk  S;jl^5r^.tit 
JdI  the  speculative  tr^e.    The  eighth  counter-propo-  JS'"^  '*' 
I  dtion,  embodying  the  inadvertent  result  of  ordinary 
[thinking,  and  embodying  also  the  doctrine  of  our 
popular  psychologies,   whether  these  psychologies 
favour,  as  some  oTTEera  do,  the  materialityj  or^  as 
others  of  them  do,  the  immateriality  of  the  mindj  is 
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this — Eighth  counter-proposition :  '*  The  ego  might 
possibly  be  kttowB  to  be  materiaL  There  is  no  ne- 
cessary  law  of  reasou  which  prevents  it  from  heiiig 
apprehended  by  the  senses." 


ntCKQ  ptopiffty 
iji  iQSJlcrLjUiit 

Bill]  BpfHlU* 


4*t  This  cotuiter*proposition  is  the  common  pro- 
E%iitiiOT«n-  perty  both  of  the  materialistic  and  of  the  spiritual 
mM^'^oSS'  psychologists.  The  materalist  holda  that  nothing 
or  iQa4«HAiiit  except  matter  ia  known :  hence  he  holdB  that,  if  the 
ego  or  mind  ia  known  at  all,  it  is  known  as  material. 
The  only  distinction  which  he  acknowledges  between 
mind  and  matter  is,  that  the  one  is  matter  knowings 
and  the  other  matter  known.  Mind  is  supposed  to 
be  either  itself  a  higly-refined  species  of  matteri  or 
else  a  property  of  certain  kinds  or  comhinations  of 
matter — a  mere  result  of  physical  organisation.  The 
brain  produces  intelligencej  just  as  the  stomach,  or 
rather  some  part  of  the  nervous  apparatus^  pro<luceB 
hunger  At  any  rate,  according  to  the  materialkt^ 
there  is  no  necessary  law  of  reason  which  prevents 
the  mind  from  being  known  as  matter^  or  as  some 
sort  of  dependency  on  matter.  The  spiritual isrt^ 
again,  though  he  denies,  as  a  question  of  fact,  that 
the  mind  is  known  to  be  material,  does  not  deny  this 
as  a  question  of  possibility.  His  denial  does  not 
amount  to  the  assertion,  much  less  to  the  proof,  of 
Proposition  VIII,  It  is  merely  a  diisuasivej  inti- 
mating that  it  is  better^  on  the  whole,  to  suppose 
that  the  mind  is  not  material.    A  critical  rem^urk  or 
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two  may  be  offered  both  on  the  materialistic  and 
the  splritaalistiG  coQceptioQ  of  mind» 


viu. 


5.  Both  parties  are  in  error  at  the  otttsei  They 
undertake  to  declare  what  the  miod  is^  before  they  Ruif  eon* 
have  determined  what  it  is  known  as*  The  early  m^d "  mi 
physiologists  gave  out  tliat  the  mind  was  some  kind  Jjjjpjj,;^^ 
of  aura  or  finer  breathy  some  highly  attenuated  JJitJ^!  "**** 
Bpecies  of  matter;  but  they  certainly  never  succeeded 
in  showing  that  it  was  known  as  this.  That  very 
important  point  was  prejudged-  Their  hypothesis 
was  founded  upon  analogy.  Matter  waa  patent  to 
universal  observation-  All  things  were  seen  to  be 
material*  Man  *s  organism  was  materia)^ — why  should 
not  his  mind,  his  most  intimate  self,  follow  the  same 
analogy,  and  be  material  too  ?  Hence  its  materiality 
was  assumed.  The  word,  indeed,  by  which  the 
thinking  principle  is  designated  in  all  languages 
bears  evidence  to  tlie  inveteracy  of  the  supemtition 
that  the  conception  of  mind  might  be  formed  by  con* 
1  oeiving  a  material  substance  of  extreme  fineness  and 
tenuity.  Many  circumstances  have  conspired  to 
keep  this  fanaticism  in  life.  The  supposed  visibility 
of  ghosts  helps  it  on  considerably ;  and  it  m  etill 
further  reinforced  by  some  of  the  fashionable  delira- 
inents  of  the  day,  such  as  clmrvinpince  and  (even 
A.D.  1804,  credite  posteri !)  spirit-rapping-  These, 
however,  are  not  to  be  set  down — ^at  least  so  it  is  to 
be  hoped — among  the  normal  and  catholic  supersti- 
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PROP,    tions  incident  to  humaiLity.    They  are  mucli  worse 

-  -  -    than  the  worst  form  of  the  doctrine  of  materiality. 

These  aberrations  betoken  a  perverse  and  prurient 

play  of  the  abnormal  fancy — groping  for  the  very 

lioly  of  holies  m  kennels  running  with  the  most 
senseless  and  god-abandoned  abominations.  Our 
natural  superstitions  are  bad  enough ;  but  thus  to 
make  a  systematic  business  of  fatuity,  imposturej 
and  profanity,  and  to  imagine,  all  the  while,  that  we 
are  touching  on  the  precincts  of  God's  epiritual  king- 
dom, is  unspeakably  shocking.  The  horror  and  dis- 
grace of  such  proceedings  were  nevereven  approached 
in  the  darkest  days  of  heathendom  and  idolatry.  Ye 
who  make  shattered  nerves  and  depraved  sensations 
the  interpreters  of  truth,  the  keys  which  shall  unlock 
the  gates  of  heavenj  and  open  the  secrets  of  futurity 
— ye  who  inaugurate  disease  as  the  prophet  of  all 
wisdom,  thus  making  sin,  death,  and  the  devil,  the 
lords  paramount  of  creation — have  ye  bethought 
yourselves  of  the  backward  and  downward  course 
which  ye  are  running  into  the  pit  of  the  bestial  and 
the  abhorred?  Oh,  ye  miserable  mystics!  when  will 
ye  know  that  all  God*s  truths  and  all  man's  blessings 
lie  in  the  broad  health,  in  the  trodden  ways,  and  in 
the  laughing  sunshine  of  the  universe,  and  that  all 
intellect,  all  genius,  is  merely  the  power  of  seeing 
wonders  in  common  things  3 

6.  The  materialistic  conception  of  mindj  or  the  \ 
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i  fine  or  subtle  epc'cies  of  matter,  ie  obviously     vuqv, 

eptioQ  of  it  at  all   Not  in  this  way  is  the  idea    

of  intelligence  to  be  approached.  The  conception  of  mhifi *■ 
of  the  mmt  gossamery  and  ghostlike  tissue  that  ever  '^J^****^ 
Boated  in  the  dreams  of  fancy,  is  not  one  whit  nearer 
to  the  conception  of  spirit  than  is  the  conceptiDn  of 
the  most  solid  lead  that  ever  acted  as  ballast  to  a 
seventy-four-gun  ship.  The  mind  of  man  is  cer- 
tainly adamant,  just  as  much  as  it  is  ethen  This 
conception,  therefore^  may  be  dismissed  as  unworthy 
of  further  consideration. 


7-  The  other  form  of  materialism — that  which  pro- 
nounces the  mind  to  be  the  result  of  physical  orcan-  ron«T^t*nii 
isation,  (phrenology,  in  short} — is  more  plansibli?^  "■^'^^"t "''^; 
and  more  difficult  to  overcome.  The  particles  of  ^*^'""**"-'^* 
matter  assume  a  certain  conHguration  or  arrange- 
ment, called  the  human  brain,  and  intelligence  is 
manifested  in  consequencej  the  degrees  of  which  are 
found  generally  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
oigan,  and  the  depth  and  number  of  its  convolu- 
tions. Why,  asks  the  materialist,  ought  this  plain 
fact  to  cause  more  astonishment,  or  meet  with  less 
acquiescence,  than  any  other  effect  resulting  from 
the  various  combinations  of  matter?  All  that  we 
know  of  causation  is  uniform  sequence*  When  cer- 
tain conditions  concur,  certain  results  follow*  When 
the  material  conditions  requisite  to  the  development 
of  mind  are  fulfiUedi  why  should  not  intelligence 
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ensue?  They  are  fulfilled  when  matter  takes  taat 
form  which  we  term  a  human  organisation  j  and  in- 
tellect ia  put  forth  accordingly,  Mind^  or  the  ego, 
is  thiiB  made  a  result  oontingeiit  on  certain  material 
combinations.  It  is  subordinated  to  the  body  ;  it 
holds  \in  place  by  a  very  precarious  tenure,  and  has 
no  absolutely  independent  status^ 


oepHonof 
talndliu 
null  m  Uie 
mutfii-iiLllst'i. 


n  bar^J 
tual^^l 


8.  Is  there  any  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  spintti 
alism  by  which  thiB  disagreeable  conclusion  can 
eflPectualiy  rebutted?  There  is  not  one,  as  spiri 
ism  is  at  present  provided.  In  vain  does  the  spirit- 
ualist found  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate immaterial*  substance  ou  the  alleged  incompa- 
tibUity  of  the  intellectoal  and  the  physical  pheno- 
mena tocoinhere  in  the  same  substratum*  Materiality 
may  very  well  stand  the  brunt  of  that  unshotted 
broadside.  This  mild  artifice  can  scarcely  expect  to 
be  treated  as  a  serious  observation.  Such  an  hypo- 
thesis cannot  be  meant  in  earnest.  Who  is  to  dictate 
to  nature — what  phenomena  or  qualities  can  inhere 
in  what  substances — ^what  effects  may  result  from  what 
causes?  Why  should  not  thought  be  a  property  or 
result  of  matteri  just  as  well  as  extension,  or  hard* 
ness,  or  weight,  or  digestion,  or  electricity?  The 
psychologist  must  sliow  that  this  cannot  be  the  caae« 


•  The  word  '♦•ubttmio©**  is  hero  twed  in  the  vulgar  ooid  ert^meoos 
seiiBG  of  '^  stibstrntum  of  quiLliticB."  lu  I  rue  d^niticm  jgJld  tnetmlng^ 
are  gfreii  in  Proftasitiona  XVI *,  XVII, 
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^  because  the  supposition  coDtradicts  reason^  or 
it.  contradicts  espeneoce*  If  it  contradicta 
let  him  point  out  the  contradiction :  if  it 
contradicts  expmenee,  let  him  show  that  it  does  bo. 
He  can  do  neither ;  he  nev^er  attempts  to  do  either ; 
and  therefore  he  does  not  prove,  he  merely  asserts. 
But  the  materialist  also  asserts,  and  with  better 
raasoDf  inso  far  as  probabilities  and  plausibilities  are 
concerned*  Matter  is  already  in  the  field  as  an 
acknowledged  entity — this  both  parties  admit.  Mind, 
considered  as  an  independent  entity,  is  not  so  clearly 
and  unmistaJ&ablj  in  the  field.  Therefore,  on  the 
principle  that  entities  are  not  to  he  multiplied  with- 
out neoesaity^  the  defender  of  immaterialiam  is  not 
entitled  to  postulate  an  unknown  basis  for  the  intel- 
lectual phenomena^  and  an  unknown  cause  for  the 
intellectual  efiects,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  refer 
them  to  the  known  basis,  or  to  account  for  them  by 
tbe  known  cause,  already  in  existence,  Now  this 
possibility  has  never  been  disproved  on  necessary 
grounds  of  reason* 


FROP. 
VII L 


9.  The  fundamental  disturbance  which  oversets 
the  schemes,  both  of  the  materialiit  and  of  tbe  ik>t]i  ptmrn 
fipuitualistj  and  prevents  either  of  them  from  at-  impatUfv- 
taining  to  any  distinct  conception  of  the  mind,  is 
to  he  found,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  circuinsUinee 
that  they  attempted  to  declare  what  it  was,  before 
they  had  ascertained  what  it  was  known  as«    They 
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uodertook  to  settle  how  or  in  what  capacity  it 
e^tisted,  before  they  had  settled  how  or  in  what 
capacity  it  was  known,  Aod  hence,  being  imbued 
with  the  opinion  that  all  existence  is  particular, 
they  made  it  their  aim  to  determine,  or  at  least 
to  announce,  what  particular  kind  or  character  of 
existence  the  mind,  or  ego,  had.  The  materially 
held,  as  has  been  aald,  that  it  waa  either  some 
peculiar  form  of  matter^  or  some  peculiar  result 
of  material  combinations.  The  immaterialist  held 
that  it  waa  at  bottom  a  particular  sort  of  substance 
different  &om  matter,  and  therefore  to  be  c^ed 
immateriaL  Differing  as  they  did,  they  both 
agreed  in  holding  it  to  be  something  particular. 


10.  Whether  all  existence  is  particidar,  and 
Rtiknnwt,  whether  the  ego  is  sometbing  particular  (be  it 
mtiteaai.  material^  or  be  it  iraraatenal),  m  a  question  with 
which  the  epistemology  has  no  concern.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  science  decidaa  only  what  the  ego  is 
known,  and  not  known,  as ;  and  it  declares  (as  it 
has  already  declared  in  Prop*  VI L)  in  emphatic 
tertnSj  that  the  ego  or  mind  is  not  known  as  any 
partiotdar  thing,  either  material  or  immaterial,  but 
ig  known  only  as  a  univerml,  that  is,  as  the  element 
common  to  all  cognition,  and  not  peculiar  to  any. 
The  element  which  every  cognition  presents,  and 
must  present,  can  have  no  particularity  attaching 
to  itj  except  the  characteristic  of  absolute  nniver- 


sality.    To  attempt  to  conceive  it  as  some  particular     prop. 

thing,  by  affixiBg  to  it  soioe  peculiar  or  distitictive    — 

mark,  would  be  to  rediioe  it  from  universality  to 
jmrticuliirity — in  other  words,  would  be  to  destroy 
the  conception  of  mind  in  the  very  act  of  forming 
it 

IL  This  observation  brings  us  to  close  quarters 
with  the  fondameBtal  error  both  of  the  materialist  n^v  nunerid- 
and  the  spiritualist  The  fundamental  error  of  the  v<"i*i*?*iii 
materialist  does  not  consiBt  in  his  holding  the  mind,  ^"Jrflw^ 
or  ego,  to  be  a  material  substance  or  a  material  re^ 
auh.  That  h  no  doubt  wrong  j  but  the  fmding  or 
mother  blunder  consists  in  bis  supposing  that  it  ia  a 
particular  substance  or  a  particular  result  It  is 
only  through  his  occupatiou  of  the  latter  position  that 
the  materialist  is  able  to  maintain  with  any  show  of 
meaning  that  the  mind  is  some  sort  of  matter^  or 
eome  sort  of  dependency  on  organisation.  Whether 
it  is  this^whether  it  be  any  particular  thing  or 
particular  dependency^ — is,  as  we  have  saidj  not 
the  question.  It  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be  known 
as  such.  It  can  be  known  only  as  the  universal 
partj  in  contradistinction  to  the  particular  part,  of 
©very  cognition*  It  therefore  can  be  conceived  only 
as  this :  and  every  attempt  to  conceive  it  as  fiome 
form  of  matter,  or  as  some  result  of  matter,  mu8t 
necessarily  be  a  failure,  and  must  terminate  in  no 
conception  of  it  at  all.    A  moderate  degree  of  re- 
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flection  may  convince  anj  one  that  he  canj  and  doee, 
entertain  the  conception  of  himMlf  only  as  that 
which  IB  the  universal  and  identical  part  of  all  his 
conceptions  and  cognitions,  and  that  he  cannot  form 
any  idea  of  himself  except  as  this. 


12.  The  error  of  the  spiritnalist  is  of  precisely  the 
TiMjipiritufli-  same  character.  He  holds  the  ego,  or  ffiind,  to  b© 
«oiuiitiintifi  an  immaterial  substanca^  This  also  is  wroD£.  as 
%^^^*^  the  immaterialist  put^  it ;  because  he  rests  this 
statement  on  the  assumption  that  the  ego  is  a 
particular  substance.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  mere 
expenditure  of  words  to  which  no  meaning  can  be 
attached.  The  spiritualist  is  a  torment  to  mankind 
fully  as  much  m  the  materialist,  because,  undertak- 
ing to  teach  us  what  the  mind  iSf  he  leaves  us  totally 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  it  is  known  as ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  he  fails  to  teach  us  what  it  is,  and 
merely  palms  off  upon  us  certain  crude  fancies  which 
enjoy  the  credit  of  being  somewhat  more  reputable 
and  orthodox  than  the  tenets  of  his  opponent.  There 
can  be  no  conception  of  the  mind  as  a  particular  im* 
material  substancoj  any  more  than  there  can  be  a 
conception  of  it  as  a  particular  material  substance  j 
because^  as  has  been  shown,  the  only  conception  of 
it  which  is  possible  is  the  conception  of  it  as  the 
imiversal  and  unchangeable  factor  in  all  our  cogni- 
tion8> — whether  these  cognitions  contain,  as  their 
particular  factor,  phenomena  which  are  material^  or 
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phenomena  which  are  immateriali  If  the  word 
immaterial  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  universal,  it 
would  be  quite  right  to  say  that  the  ego  was  imma* 
terial  I  but  if  it  be  used  io  designate  anything  par- 
iicular^  in  that  case  the  ego  is  certainly  no  more 
immaterial  than  it  is  material.  But  it  is  io  tha 
latter  acceptation  that  the  psychologist  employs  the 
term  :  and  hence  he  is  in  error.  I  am  not  this 
table,  or  my  own  body,  or  any  particular  materia 
thing  that  can  be  presented  to  me ;  but  just  as 
little  am  I  any  particular  thought,  or  feeling,  that 
may  occur  to  me.  When  I  think  of  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar,  I  am  not  that  immaterial  thought. 
When  I  entertain  the  feeling  of  reaentment,  I  am 
not  the  re^eutmeut  which  I  entertain.  I  am  not 
the  anger  or  the  pain  which  1  experience,  any  more 
than  I  am  the  chair  or  the  table  which  I  perceive. 
Caliban,  indeed,  (in  The  Tempest),  declares  that  he 
w  **  a  cramp '' — an  incarnate  rheumatism ;  but  this 
ia  a  flight  of  speech — a  hyperbole  rather  poetical 
than  philosophicaL  Whether  a  particular  materia] 
thing  or  a  particular  immaterial  thought  is  before 
me,  "  I  "  am  not  the  total  cognition  which  I  may  be 
deiding  witL  I  am  simply  known  to  myself  as  the 
universal  pari  of  that,  and  of  all  my  other  cogni- 
tions. 


PEOR 

vni. 


13»  The  error,  then,  of  the  materialist  consists  in 
the  supposition  that  the  mind  or  self  is  a  particular 
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material  thing,  or  a  particular  developmetit  firm 
material  conditious.     The  error  of  the  immateria 
ronnuiunu^u  conskts  In  the  Buppogitiou  that  the  mind  or  self  is  a 
particular  immaterial  thing.     Buch  statements  are 
mere  hjjiotheses — -iiadeed,  mere  words,  to  which 
conception  is  attached.     The  doom  of  both  is  settle 
bj  the  remark,  that  the  ego  cannot  be  known  as 
particular  thing  at  all,  but  only  as  the  One  Kno^ 
in  All  Known. 


14.  In  ooacluBion^  it  is  humbly  submitted  that 
Eooipimb-   this  eighth  proposition,  and  its  demonstration,  cod 
i«it»tutioi«*i  stitute  the  cmly  proof  by  which  the  tnie  immateri 
tmt»miy.    ality  of  the  mind  can  be  rationally  established*     Tt 
necessity  of  PropositionB  VII.  and  VI.,  as  supplj 
ing  the  only  premises  for  such  a  conclusion,  mui 
also,  it    is   conceived,  be   now    apparent*      llie 
three  propositions  are  the  institutes  to  which  e^er 
,  controversy  about  the  materiality  or  immaterialit 
of  the  mind  must  be  referred  for  settlement. 
conception  of  the  mind  as  im material  can  only 
attained  by,  first  of  all,  conceiving  it  as  that  whic 
is  the  universal  part,  as  contradistinguished  froij 
all  that  is  the  particular  part,  of  every  eognitiai 
Hence  the  necessity  of  Proposition  A'^II,  which  fixe^ 
the  ego  aa  the  universal  part  of  all,  and  matter,  in 
its  various  forms,  as  the  particular  part  of  souie» 
cognitions.     But  to  establish  Proposition  VII.  it  wbs 
necessary  to  show  that  there  is  a  universal  and  a 
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psurticular  part  in  all  cognition.   Hence  the  necessity     prop. 

of  Proposition  VI.,  in  which  that  truth  is  established.    

These  data  having  been  fixed,  the  conclusion  can  be 
logically  drawn,  as  the  following  short  recapitulation 
will  show :  First,  Every  cognition  contains  a  universal 
part  (the  same  in  each),  and  also  a  particular  part 
(different  in  each) — Proposition  VI.  Second,  The 
ego  is  the  universal  part  (the  same  in  each) ;  matter, 
in  its  various  forms,  is  the  particular  part  (different 
in  each) — Proposition  VII.  Third,  Therefore  the 
ego,  being  the  universal  part,  cannot  be  the  particu- 
lar part  of  cognition ;  and  not  being  the  particular 
part,  it  cannot  be  matter,  because  matter  is  the  par- 
ticular part.  Therefore  the  ego  or  mind  cannot  be 
material,  or  rather  cannot  be  known  as  such  (Prop. 
VIII.)  ;  for  it  is  only  as  a  question  of  knowing  that 
this  subject  is  at  present  under  consideration.  If 
the  word  immateriality  be  understood,  as  it  very 
well  may,  in  the  sense  of  universality,  we  may  as- 
sert, with  perfect  truth  and  propriety,  and  as  a 
known  and  proved  fact,  the  immateriality  of  the 
mind,  ego,  or  thinking  principle.  Taken  with  this 
explanation,  the  doctrine  advocated  in  these  Insti- 
tutes coincides  with  the  opinion  of  the  spiritualists. 
But  the  instant  any  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the 
mind,  or  oneself,  as  a  particular  immaterial  sub- 
stance, distinct  from  another  particular  kind  of  sub- 
stance called  matter,  these  Institutes  part  company 
vrith  the  psychology  of  immaterialism,  and  disclaim 
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i^op.  having  anything  in  common  with  so  unthinkable  a 
scheme.  Certain  difficulties  to  which  the  institu- 
tional settlement  of  the  question,  and  the  institu- 
tional construction  of  the  conception,  of  immateri- 
ality may  seem  to  give  rise,  shall  be  explained  away 
in  the  next  article. 


PROPOSITION   IX. 

THE  EGO  PER  SE. 

The  ego,  or  self,  or  mind,  per  56,  is,  of  neces- 
sity, absolutely  unknowable.  By  itself— 
that  is,  in  a  purely  undeterminate  state,  or 
separated  from  all  things,  and  divested  of 
all  thoughts — ^it  is  no  possible  object  of 
cognition.  It  can  know  itself  only  in 
some  particular  state,  or  in  union  with 
some  non-ego  ;  that  is,  with  some  element 
contradistinguished  from  itself. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  ego  is  the  element  common  to  all  cognition 
— ^the  universal  constituent  of  knowledge,  (Proposi- 
tion VII.)  But  every  cognition  must  contain  a  par- 
ticular or  peculiar,  as  well  as  a  common  or  universal, 
part,  and  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  either  of 
Q 
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these  parts  by  itself,  or  prescinded  from  tlie  ot! 
part  (Proposition  VL)  Therefore  there  can  be 
knowledge  of  the  ego,  or  eelfj  or  miiid,  per  m^  or  in 
a  purely  indeterminate  Btate^  or  aeparaied  frooi  all 
things^  and  divested  of  all  thoughts.  It  cao  know 
itself  only  in  some  particular  state j  or  in  union  with 
some  non-ego  \  that  is,  with  some  element  coDtra- 
distinguished  from  itself. 


OBSEEVATIOKS  AND  ESPLANATlOira 

1 ,  Just  as  Proposition  I*  declares  that  the 

i'ltrrpart  r*r     can  he  cognisant  of  something  else  only  when 

tion  JH  rtiu-  kuows  itself,  SO  this  proposition  ararms  that  it  can 

ptajuou  L     know  itself  only  when  it  is  cognisant  of  something 

else-    This  statement  may  appear  to  give  rise  to 

several  objections  and  difficnlties  which  must 

obviated  and  explained. 


2.  First,  In  laying  down  the  cognisance  of  somi 
■aij  objection  thing  different  from  self  as  the  condition  of  th^ 
nund  s  self-consciousnesSj  does  not  this  proposition 
appear  to  introduce  a  new  primary  condition  of 
knowledge,  in  addition  to  that  which  was  an» 
nounced  in  Proposition  !•  as  the  one  fundamental 
law  y  If  the  mind  must  know  itself^  m  Proposition 
L  declares,  in  order  to  know  anything  else  ;  and  if, 
conversely,  it  must  know  somethiog  else  in  order  to 
know  itself  (as  this  proposition  imports),  must  not 
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two  laws  stand  upon  an  equal  footing,  and 

seqiiently  must  there  not  be  mine  mistake  or 

coni'uBlon  in  the  statement  wbieh  dt^chirea  that  the 

.  one  of  them  (that  laid  down  in  Proposition  I*)  is 

the  more  fundumental  and  essential  of  the  two  V 


IK. 


3.  There  is  no  mistake ;  and  the  apparent  confa- 

is  easily  cleared  up.    The  law  laid  down  in  oti>Kitioii 

[)p<  L  as  the  primary  condition  of  knowledge  has 
an  undoubted  title  to  precedence — for  this  reaaoOj 
that  it  names  the  one  thing  {to  wit,  self)  which  muit 
be  known  in  order  to  bring  about  a  cognisance  of 
any  other  thing  *  whereas  the  proposition  which  an- 
nounces (as  Prop,  IX.  does)  that  so  me  thing  else 
must  he  known  in  order  to  bring  about  a  cognisance 
of  selfj  cannot  name  what  that  something  else  is. 
This  cannot  be  named  in  any  proposition^  because^ 
as  has  been  said,  the  varieties  of  the  particular  ele- 
ment are  contingent,  indefinite,  and  inexhaustible. 
And  therefore,  although  the  truth  &et  forth  in 
Prop.  IX.  is  equally  certain  with  that  stated  in 
Prop.  L,  the  law  of  knowledge  aDnounced  in  the 
latter  proposition  is  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence 
which  has  been  assigned  to  it.  If  a  man  must 
know  himself,  as  the  condition  of  bis  knowing  any 
anej  or  any  number,  of  ten  million  things,  surely 
that  law  would  take  rank  before  the  converse  law» 
which  might  declare  with  equal  truth  that  be  most 
know  some  (bdtfinite)  one,  or  moroj  of  these  ten 
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PROP,     millioE  things  as  the  condition  of  his  knowing  him* 

self.    Besides,  the  first  question  of  philosophy  isi 

What  h  the  one  thing,  or  rather  element,  which 
must  he  known  in  order  that  anything  may  be 
known,— what  is  the  one  thing  known  along  with 
all  other  things?  The  answer,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
— self.  But  had  the  question  been,  What  is  the 
one  thing  which  must  be  known  in  order  that  self 
may  be  known — what  is  the  other  thing  known 
along  with  self? — the  question  would  have  been 
aimless  and  unanswerable,  because  there  is  bo  one 
thing  which  can  be  mentioned,  or  conceivedj  which 
must  he  known  in  all  knowing  of  oneself.  Th€?3e 
reasons  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  this  proposition  and  Propo- 
sition Lf  and  to  show  that  the  law  stated  in  the 
latter  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  priority  which 
has  been  accorded  to  it. 

4.  A  second  difficulty  may  be  started.  The  ego 
^Jl^tuw  must  know  itself  whenever  it  knows  anything  lua- 
ohYifm.  terial.  Does  the  converse  follow  —  muBt  it  know 
something  material  whenever  it  knows  itself  ?  No— 
that  is  by  no  means  necessary.  It  must  know  some- 
thing particular, — it  must  know  itself  in  some  de» 
terminate  condition,  whenever  it  has  any  sort  of 
cognisance,  but  the  particular  element  need  not  be 
material — the  determinate  state  need  not  embmoe 
any  material  thing.     This  objection  was  snfiicietitly 


guarded  agaiost  under  Propositioti  VIL  (Obs,  2}pto! 
which  reference  is  made  in  order  to  avoid  repetition* 
The  caveat  there  introduced  is  quite  8uffieieut  to 
obviate  anj  charge  of  materiaUsm  which  might  bet 
brought  against  this  system,  on  the  ground  that  it  \ 
makes  our  oogoisance  of  ourselves  to  depend  on  our 

.  cogaisance  of  matter.    The  system  steers  completely 
clear  of  that  objection,  although  it  holds  unequivo-  < 

i  cally  that  our  eoguisauce  of  self  in  dependent  on  our/ 
cognisance  of  something  parti cular^  or  of  our8eWe| 
in  some  determinate  state,  and  that  this  Is  a  law 
binding  on  intelligence  imiversally. 


PU01> 
IN. 


5,  In  his  Treatise  of  Human  Naturej  book  i, 
part  iv.  sea  vi,  David  Hume  sap ;  '*  For  my  part,  Pavni  uuiu« 
when  I  enter  most  intimately  into  what  I  call  my-  "jj» i 
self,  I  always  stumble  on  some  particular  perception 
or  other  of  heat,  cold,  light  or  shade,  love  or  hatred, 
pain  or  pleasure,  I  never  catch  myself  at  any  time 
without  a  perception  " — that  is,  unmodified  in  any 
I  way  whatever.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  is 
what  Proposition  IX.  maintains.  But  Hume  does 
not  stop  here ;  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  always 
catches  his  perceptions  without  any  self.  "  1  never 
can  observe/'  says  he,  **  anything  htU  the  perception  '' 
— ^in  other  words,  I  alt\*iiys  observe  that  the  percep)- 
tions  ard  not  mim^  and  do  not  betcmg  to  any  one  ! 
This  is  perfiaps  the  hardiest  *issertion  ever  Imxrirded 
in  philosophy.     Not  content  with  saying  tliat  a  man 
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PROF,    can  never  apprehend  himself  in  a  purely  indeter- 

miDate  coodition,  he  affirms  that  a  man  cao  Dever 

apprehend  himself  at  alL  This  is  certahily  carry* 
ing  the  doctrine  of  determinate  states,  mental  modi- 
ficatioDs,  or  particular  cognitioBs,  to  an  extreme. 
Jtfany  philosophers,  however,  to  whom  the  specula- 
tions of  Hume  were  as  wormwood,  have  taught  the 
same  doctrine^  only  in  terms  somewhat  more  dubious 
and  inexplicit. 


Itbis 


6.  All  that  this  proposition  contends  for  is,  that 
intelligence  can  be  cognisant  of  itself  only  when  it 
JSI^diV  knows  itself  in  some  determinate  state,  whatever 
that  state  may  be,  or  by  whatever  means  it  may  be 
brought  about.  This  doctrine  ia  a  necessary  truth 
of  reason.  To  suppose  that  any  intelligence  can 
know  itself  in  no  particular  state,  is  contradictorj^ ; 
for  this  would  be  equivalent  to  supposing  that  it 
could  know  itself  in  no  state  at  all,  which  again 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  supposition  that  it  could 
know  itself  without  knowing  itself 

7*  When  it  is  said,  however,  that  the  ego  can 
Thetninrt  kuow  itsclf  only  in  or  (dong  with  some  particular 
kEitJjt  ii«if  modification,  this  position  must  be  carefully  dis- 
rteWminut*  tinguished  from  the  assertion  that  it  can  know 
.o.*mtbn,  j^ggj^.  ^^  ^^^^  particular  modification.  This  assets 
tion  would  be  quite  as  contradictory  as  the  other — 
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quite  as  irrational  as  the  suppositioti  that  it  could 
know  itself  io  no  determinate  state.  Because  if  the 
#go  could  know  itself  as  any  one  particular  state,  it 
could  never  know  itself  in  any  other  particular  state. 
It  would  be  foreclosed  against  all  variation  of  know- 
ledge or  of  thought ;  and  thus  its  iuttsUigent  nature 
would  be  annihilated*  In  fact,  this  opinion  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  contradictory  supposition  that 
the  particular  could  be  known  without  Uie  uni- 
versalj  the  determinate  state  without  the  ego  with 
whom  the  state  was  associated*  Therefore  the  ego, 
although  it  can  be  cognisant  of  itself  only  in  or 
along  with  some  determinata  modification^  never 
knows,  and  never  can  know,  itself  as  any,  or  as  all 
of  these  modifications*  It  can  only  know  itself  m 
not  any  of  them — in  other  words,  as  the  universal 
which  stands  unchanged  and  xinabsorbed  amid  all 
the  fluctuating  determinations  or  diversified  parti- 
culars, whether  things  or  thoughts,  of  which  it  may 
be  cognisant,  Through  an  inattention  to  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  in 
some  particular  state,  and  the  knowledge  of  our* 
selves  as  that  particular  state,  Hume  was  led  into 
the  monstrous  paradox  noticed  above ;  and  other 
philosophers  (especially  Dr  Brown)  have  run  their 
systems  aground,  and  have  foundered  on  the  rocks 
of  amliiguity,  if  not  of  positive  error,  in  consequence 
of  the  same  inattention.    The  duminaittriiglcine  in 
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psycliologjr  ia  tliat  tlie  mind  is  cognisant  only  of  toe 
variable  determinations  of  which  it  ia  the  subjf 
and  that  it  is  cognisant  of  itself  us  these. 


8.  Ninth  Counter^^propOBition, — "The    ego   p£ 
Kintii  coun-  se  IS  Dot  absolutely,  and  DeceBsariljj  and  universaUj-^ 
^^^-  unknowable*     We,  indeed,  are  unable,  on  accotiBt 

of  the  imperfectioti  of  our  faculties,  to  know  our- 
mheB  in  a  purely  iodeterminato  state.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  essence  of  the  mind  ;  but  other 
intelligenoes  may  not  be  subject  to  this  restrictionj^ 
but  may  be  able  to  know  themselves  per  ae/' 


9.  The  opinion  expressed  in  this  counter-proposil 
tion,  if  not  an  express  article  of  ordinary  thinking,-^ 
has  at  any  rate  been  formally  adopted  and  laigelj 
Insisted  on  by  psychology.  But  here,  again, 
the  case  of  matter  per  se,  psychology  is  in 
in  attributing  our  inability  to  know  ourselves  per  , 
to  a  wrong  cause.  The  psychological  blunder 
twofold.  First,  it  overlooks  a  sovereign  law  bind- 
ing upon  all  reason — viz*,  that  no  intelligence  can 
apprehend  itself  in  a  state  of  pure  in  determination  : 
and»  secondly,  it  refers  our  inability  to  perform  tl 
feat>  not  to  that  supreme  and  necessary  law>  but  to 
some  special  limitation  in  our  faculties  of  cognition. 
These  may  be  imperfect  enough.  But  the  disability 
in  question  (if  that  be  a  disability  which  is  one  of 
the  prime  characteristics  of  intelligence  consider 
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^iinply  as  intelligence)  is  certaioJj  not  due  to  the     pr«p. 

cause  to  which  psychology  refers  it     It  is  due  to    

the  law  to  which  expression  was  given  in  Proposi- 
tion VI,,  namely,  that  the  umveinal  ground  or  com- 
mon constituent  of  aU  knowledge  cannot  be  appre- 
hended by  itself,  but  only  in  synthesis  with  some 
particular.  That  law  is  a  necessary  truth  of  rea- 
son ;  and  the  law  expressed  in  the  present  proposi- 
tion is  merely  one  of  its  inevitable  corollaries. 


10.  At  this  place  it  is  proper  to  take  some  notice 
of  those  random  skirmishes  or  stray  shots— they  FTirtory  of 
can  scarcely  be  called  controversies  or  discussions—  JJJJ^^og  JI^ 
which  occasionally  show  themselves  in  the  history  1^3^^^ 
of  speculation  touching  what  is  called  the  "  essence  *' 
of  the  mind.  And,  6rst  of  allj  it  is  important  to 
remark  the  change  of  meaning  which  this  ivord  has 
undergone  in  iU  transmiBsion  from  the  ancient  to 
the  modem  schools  of  philosophy*  Formerly  the 
word  **  essence  **  (dwr«i)  meant  that  part  or  charac- 
teristic of  anything  which  threw  an  intellectual 
illumination  over  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  was  the 
point  of  light,  the  main  peculiarity  obsen^able  in 
whatever  was  presented  to  the  mind*  It  signified 
the  quality  or  feature  of  a  thing  which  made  it 
what  it  was,  and  enabled  the  thing  or  things  in 
question  to  bo  distinguished  from  all  other  things* 
It  waa  a  synonym  for  the  superlatively  comprehen* 
sible,   the    superlatively  cogitable     Nowadays   it 
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meana  exactly  the  reverse*  It  signifies  tfeat  part 
of  a  thiog  which  carries  no  light  itself,  and  on 
which  no  light  can  be  thrown.  The  *' essence '*  is 
the  point  of  darknesB,  the  assumed  element  ia  sdl 
things  which  h  inaccessible  to  thought  or  observa- 
tion. It  is  a  synonym  for  the  superlatively  incom- 
prehensible, the  superlatively  in  cogitable.  Other 
r  words,  as  shall  be  shown  heTeafter,  have  been  tam- 
pered with  in  the  same  way. 


1 1.  No  great  mischief  can  ensue  from  the  rever- 
coQiwquiocfli  sal  of  the  meaning  of  a  philosophical  term*  provided 
vsimi-tn^     those  who  employ  it  m  its  niodern  sienmcation  are 

/mtieii  &a  the  r     ^  o 

wriiSl^"^  aware  of  the  sense  in  which  it  was  formerly  used, 
and  are  careful  to  record  the  distinction  between 
j  the  two  acceptations.  No  precaution  of  this  kind 
has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  word  ^*  eseeuee." 
The  ancients  are  supposed  by  our  psychologists  to 
have  understood  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  understand  it  j  and  hence  the  charge  has  gone 
forth  against  them  that  they  prosecuted  their  in* 
quiries  into  matters  which  are  inaccessible  to  the 
faculties  of  man  and  hopelessly  incomprehensible. 
Never  was  there  a  more  unfounded  accusaticm. 
I  They  prosecuted  their  researches,  we  are  told,  into 
\  the  essence  of  things  ;  and  this,  we  are  assured  by 
'a  wiser  generation  of  thinkers,  lies  beyond  th© 
limits  of  human  cognition.  What  you  choose  ia 
mil  the  essence  of  tbinp  may  be  of  this  characiory 
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but  not  what  tkey  called  the  essence  of  thiDgs^ 
With  the  old  philosophei-s  the  essence  of  things 
was  precisely  that  part  of  them  of  which  a  clear 
conception  could  be  formed  ;  with  you  of  the  mo- 
dem school  it  is  precisely  that  part  of  them  of 
which  there  can  be  no  conception.  Whether  any- 
thing is  gained  by  thus  changing  the  meaning  of 
words,  IB  another  question ;  but  certainly  it  is  mther 
hard  treatment  dealt  out  to  the  early  speculators^ 
first  to  have  the  meaning  of  their  language  reversed 
by  modern  psychology,  and  then  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head  for  carrying  on  inquiries  which  are  absurd 
under  the  new  signification,  but  not  at  all  absurd 
under  the  old  one. 


PBorv 


12,  Considered,  however,  even  as  a  matter  of  | 
nomenclature^  the  change  is  to  be  deprecated.   The  4Jbnfu»ion 
reversal  has  resulted  in  nothing  but  confusion,  and  ^SiIcTiub 
the  propagation  of  unsound  metaphysical  doctrine-  '*** 
The  msence  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  per  se,  are 
nowadays  held  to  be  identical ;  and  these  terms  are 
employed   by  psychology  to  express  some   occuJt 
basis  or  unknown  condition  of  the  mind.     That  the 
mind  ftei'  se  h  absolutely  inconceivable  (although 
for  a  reason  very  different  from  that  alleged  by 
psych olog)')  is  undoubted.     But  the  essence  of  the 
mind   is,  of  all  things^  the  most  compr-  '•  ■■■  '*»iti. 
The  easenco  of  the  mind  is  simply  the  '.^ 

which  it  hoM  of  itmlj\  along  with  all  that  it  m  cog- 
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nisaiat  of.  Whatever  makeB  a  thing  to  he  what 
is,  is  properly  called  its  essence.  Self-^!onscioit$- 
ness^  therefore  J  is  the  essence  of  the  jga^dj_beca  ii  s  v 
it  is  in  virtue  of  self-consciousoess  that  the  mind  is 
tha  mind — ^that  a  man  is  himself.  Deprive  him  of 
this  characteristic,  this  fundamental  attrlbaie,  aod 
he  ceases  to  be  an  intelligence.  He  loses  his 
essence.  Bastore  thist  and  his  intelligent  character 
returns-  Perhaps  these  remarks  may  assist  in  re- 
storing to  the  word  "  essence''  its  right  signific 
tion,  and  in  dissipating  the  psychologieal  halluciJia 
tion,  that  the  essence  of  the  mind  is  inconceivable. 


13.  It  is  obvious  that  this  proposition  reduces  th^ 
Thiiprapo-   ego  per  se  to  a  contradiction — a  thing  not  to  be 
tiw Bfo per ffi  known  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence^ — jiist 
dicuon-        Proposition  IV,  reduced  matter  2>6r  se  to  the  oon^ 
tion  of  a  contradiction.    But  there  is  this  differes 
between  the  two  contradictories,  that  the  ego  i 
ries  within  itself  the  power  by  which  the  cont 
tion  may  be  overcome,  and  itself  redeemed  into  the 
region  of  the  cogitable,  out  of  the  region  of  the  coo 
tradictoiy.     It  has  a  power  of  seif-detenniaatiod 
which  is  no  other  than  the  WilL    Matter  p^r  ^ 
on  the  other  hand,  has  to  look  to  the  ego  for 
'    elimination  of  the  contradiction  by  which  it  is  i 

bound.    This  is  a  momentous  difference,  and  giv^ 
\the  contradictory  ego  per  se  an  infimte  BUperiori<i 
over  the  contradictory  material  tmiveirse  per 
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The  importance  of  reducing  the  ego  per  se  to  a 
contradiction,  will  be  apparent  in  the  ontology* 


PROP, 


14  The  words  "ego,"  « 


me,"  or  **eelf''  have 


been  repeatedly  need  in  the  course  of  these  discus-  wby  ih« 

i»Ofd  rtfn  Lb 

sions,  because,  awkward  and  barbarous  though  they  JJ*''^'*'*'*' 

be,  they  are  of  a  less  hypothetical  character  than 

any  other  terms  which  can  be  employed  to  express 

what  is  intended.     Whatever  else  a  man  may  be^ 

he  isj  at  any  rate — himself     He  understands  what 

he  means  when  he  ntters  the  word  '*  I/'  and,  there- 

fore,  when  such  terms  as  "mind/'  or  "subject,^'  or 

"  intelligence/'  are  employed  in  these  pages,  they 

are  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  synonymous  with  this 

less  ambiguous  though  egotistical  monosyllable. 


15.  The  synthesis  of  the  ego  (which  is  the  uni- 
versal element  of  all  cognition),  and  the  things 
whatever  they  may  be,  or  the  mental  states  what- 
ever  they  may  be  (which  are  the  particular  element 
of  all  cognition)^  is  properly  called  "the  indivi- 
dual," This  is  what  Leibnitz  expresess  by  the 
word  **  monad  "^that  is,  the  combination  of  the 
singular  anrthe  univenml,  or  the  soul  and  its  pre- 
sentations wrapt  up  together>  Md  constituting  the 
independent  totality  known  bjr  each  individual  in- 
telligence^ — the  intelligence  betni:  a  surd  without 
>  somethbg  of  which  it  is  intelli^*  itoute- 

thing  being  a  surd  without  t  which 
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tappretenda  iL     In  other  words,  the  mdividuai,  or 
1  monad,  is  the  universe  constituted  by  oneself,  with 
(the  addition  of  the  things  or  thoughts  with  which 
oneself  is  associated. 


16,  Finally,  leBt  any  dissatisfaction  should  be 
All  oi.jmiQfl  felt  on  the  two  following  points,  a  word  of  explana- 
tion may  be  appended.  Firstf  It  may  be  alleged 
that  the  demonstration  of  Proposition  VIII,  merely 
proves  that  the  ego  must  be  known  as  the  non- 
material  element  of  cogniiion,  but  does  not  prove 
that  it  IB  known  aa  a  completed  and  non*material 
ems&ence ;  und  tliat  this  conclusion,  therefore,  does 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  eatisfactory-  The 
answer  is,  that  the  ego  having  been  proved  to  be 
the  universal  or  non-material  element  of  all  cogni* 
tion,  and  matter  having  been  proved  to  be  that 
which  (although  it  is  frequently  the  other  element) 
does  not,  of  necesdtyj  enter  into  the  oompoBitio& 
of  cognition  at  all,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  ego 
may,  at  any  time,  exist  in  combination  with  such 
peculiar  elements  of  cognition  (different  from  the 
material)  eis  Providence  may  be  pleased  to  associate 
it  withj  or  as  its  own  inherent  powers  may  be 
competent  to  develop.  The  ego  can  never  be 
known  m  a  completed  non-material  existenoe,  be- 
cause it  can  be  known  only  as  the  univer&al  element 
of  all  cognition  ;  but  this  universal  element  by  ilaelf 
— that  l^  dissociated  from  every  particular  elemezit 
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— ^is  absolutely  unknowable ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
reader  expects  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  himself 
as  a  completed  immaterial  entity,  irrespective  of  his 
association  with  all  particular  things,  and  all  deter* 
rainate  states^  he  muet  for  ever  be  disappointed: 
at  least  he  can  obtain  no  redress  on  this  point  at 
the  hands  of  speculation  ;  nor  does  any  redress  ap- 
to  be  at  ail  needed. 


PRO**, 

I3L 


17.  Secmidli/j  It  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  absolute  unknowableness  of  the  ego  per  se^  and  An&iUv 
its  reuucttoa  to  a  contradiction  when  in  this  predi-  c^uviAtad. 
cament,  may  have  the  effect  of  depriving  the  mind 
|0f  iU  fundamental  substantiality  ;  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  it  must  be  little  better  than  a  non* 
entity  when  in  a  state  of  absolute  indetermination. 
The  answer  is,  Who  cares  although  the  doctiine 
has  this  effect  ?  Who  caxes  to  exist^  if  he  does  not 
exist  in  some  particular  way,  or  in  some  deter- 
minate condition^  or  in  association  with  something 
or  other?    To  find  the  value  of  an  existence  of 
which  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  cognisance,  is  a  pro- 
blem  in   metaphysical  arithmetic  which  roay  be      ' 
left  to  the  psychologista  to  solv&     In  the  opinion 
of  speculutioDj  such  an  existence  is  of  no  value  at 
alL    It  seems  quite  sufficient  for  every  reasonable   1 
wish,  that  a  man^s  substantial    existence  shotild  y 
alwayH  consist  of  himself  in  some  determinate  con-    ' 
lition^  or  of  himself  along  with  something  el^e.     All 
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IX. 

far  as  it  is  absolutely  unknown,  or  in  so  far  as  it 

is  without  thoughts  or  things  present  to  it,  is  very 
much  out  of  place.  These  reflections  may,  per- 
haps, have  the  effect  of  correcting  this  prevalent, 
but  misdirected,  solicitude.  This  system,  assuredly, 
opens  up  a  much  brighter  vista  for  the  futurity 
of  the  mind  than  any  which  psychology  can  dis- 
close ;  and  places  its  imperishable  nature  on  a 
much  surer  basis  than  any  which  psychology  can 
establish. 


PROPOSITION   X. 

SENSE  AND  INTELLECT. 

Mere  objects  of  sense  can  never  be  objects  of 
cognition  ;  in  other  words,  whatever  has  a 
place  in  the  intellect  (whatever  is  known) 
must  contain  an  element  which  has  had  no 
place  in  the  senses  ;  or,  otherwise  expressed, 
the  senses,  by  themselves,  are  not  competent 
to  place  any  knowable  or  intelligible  thing 
before  the  mind.  They  are  faculties  of 
nonsense,  and  can  present  to  the  mind  only 
the  nonsensical  or  contradictory. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  ego  must  form  a  part  of  every  object  of 
cognition  (Props.  I.  II.  III.)  But  the  ego  can- 
not be  apprehended  by  the  senses ;  that  is,  caDnot 
be  known  as  material  (Prop.  VIII.)  Therefore, 
mere  objects  of  sense  can  never  be  objects  of  cogni- 
tion ;  in  oth«r  wind%  ta 
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L  The  truth  of  this  propositbiij  although  dimly 
f'K^^*    surmised  and  vaguely  contended  for  in  the  higher 
—    schools  of  Bpeculation,  has  never  been  propsd  until 

fuuC^^^'  now.     Two  premises  were  reqmred  for  its  proof; 

posjiion,  i^  ^^  requisite  to  show,  first,  that  some  one  thing, 
or  rather  element,  must  be  known  along  with  all 
the  preBentations  of  aenee  ;  and,  secondly,  that  this 
thing,  or  element^  could  not  be  known  aa  material 
These  J  and  only  these,  are  competent  data  of  proof 
in  this  case*  But  no  system  hitherto  propounded 
has  ever  distinctly  shown  Wtat  this  one  thing  or 
element  is,  or  even  tliat  there  is  any  such  thing 
or  element;  much  less  has  any  previous  system 
ever  proved  that  this  element  could  not  be  known 
to  be  material.  The  data  of  proof,  therefore,  were 
wanting  in  aU  previous  systems — and,  consequently » 
this  proposition,  to  whatever  extent^  or  in  whatever 
form,  it  may  have  been  enunciated,  has  until  aow 
remained  undemonstrated.  Neither  of  the  two  pre- 
mises would,  without  the  other,  have  been  of  any 
avail  in  proving  it.  We  might  show  that  self 
must  be  known  along  with  all  the  presentatiouii  of 
sense ;  but  if  self  could  be  known  as  matezi&I, 
or  as  a  presentation  of  sense,  no  ground  would  be 
afforded  for  the  inference  that  mere  objeota  of 
sense  could  never  be  objects  of  cognition.     Agaiu^ 
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we  might  prove  that  self  could  not  be  kiiowa  as 
material,  or  ag  a  preseutation  of  sense ;  but  unless 
the  postulate  were  also  true  that  self  must  he 
known  along  with  sUl  the  sensible  presentations, 
we  should  be  equally  deprived  of  a  rational  ground 
for  our  conclusion.  But  these  two  premises  are 
now  established  institutional  articles;  and  it  is 
nceived  that,  taken  together,  they  aflFord  an  im- 
abl©  demonstration  of  the  proposition  before 


2»  T^ith  Counter^propoaition — "  Nihil  eat  in 
intelhvHt  quod  nmv  priusfttit  in  sensu" — that  is,  TfntiKa»t»- 
"  Nothing  but  mere  objects  of  sense  cau  ever  be  *i°« 
objects  of  cognition  ;  in  other  words,  whatever  has 
a  place  in  the  intellect  can  contain  only  such  ele- 
ments as  have  had  a  place  in  the  eanees  :  or  otlier- 
r  wise  expressed — the  senses,  by  themselves,  and  the 
enses  only,  are  competent  to  place  any  knowabte 
or  intelligible  thing  before  the  mini'-  This  coun- 
ter-proposition is  certainly,  in  the  highest  liegree, 
consonant  with  our  natiLral,  or  ordinary,  or  unphUo- 
bical  habits  of  thought. 


S,  The  well-known  limitation  of  this  maxim  by 
Leibnit£^  who^  to  the  words  **  nihil  est  in  intellectu  t^a  uib-j 
quod  Don  prius  fuit  in  sensu/'  added  the  restriction^  •^^^^^ 

\nwi  ipm  inUUectits^  niay^  perhaps^  deserve  a  pass-  i^'^pMt^'on. 

ling  oommeDt      Bad  Leibnitz  said  that  intellect 
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PROP,  must  know  Itself  along  with  aJl  that  it  apprehenq 
by  the  aid  of  the  senses,  and  had  he  proved 
intellect  could  not  know  itself  ^m  material,  his 
amendment  would  have  been  all  that  could  be 
required  to  constitute  a  true  proposition.  Perhaps 
this  was  his  meaning ;  but  if  m^  it  finds  no  ade- 
quate espressioQ  id  his  words,  for  these  merely 
declare  that  nothing  is  in  the  intelleet  (exoej 
Itself)  which  was  not  taken  in  through  the  sei 
— a  position  which  does  not  ^^rore  that  the  in 
lect  cannot  know  itself  to  be  material,  and  which 
does  not  even  affinn  that  all  mere  objects  of  sense 
are  incognisable  by  intelligence.  If  the  intellect 
merely  w  in  itself,  without  being  at  all  times 
known  to  itself,  mere  sensible  or  material  objects 
— that  is,  objects  known  without  any  subject  being 
known  along  with  them  —  may  very  well  be  ap- 
prehended. The  Leibnitzian  restriction  goes  ft 
nothing. 


;rely    , 
titdS 


4,  The  counter-proposition^  in  its  original  Ian- 
Cfliijii«.«i  ntt  guage,  is  not  altogether  unambiguous.     The  v^erfiion 
tiDi>  lure      of  it  given  above  is  purposely  extreme,  m  order  that 
p^^iioii.   ^^   ™®y  stand   forth   freed   from  all  equivocation. 
That  the  words  will  bear  this  interpretation  is  un- 
doubted,    It  will  be  apparent,  also,  before  we  have 
done,  that  in  no  other  sense  will  they  yield  any tbini 
like  a  consistent^  or  even  an  intelligible,  doctrine 
and  that  every  attempt  to  qualify  them  (short  of  i 
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oorrectioB  and  ^Ql)\rerBioii  which  they  receive  from 
Prop.  X.)  has  ooly  resulted  in  "  coEfusion  worse 

confounded." 


PROP, 


5.  This  couoter-proposition  is  erroneaus  and  con- 
tradictory, not  only  because  it  affirms  that  all  our  t!i»  « 
knowledge  is  merely  sensible,  but  because  it  aflBrms  ^J^'^^f  ^*"^ 
that  an^  of  it  is  merely  sensible.     It  afi&rms  that  ^ptlii'wSj^ 
the  whole  of  our  cognitions  are  due  to  the  senses  ftwirioTiri' 
solely.     No  doubt  that  position  is  falae  and  contra- 
dictory; but  it  is  equally  false  and  contradictory,  if 
wa  suppose  it  merely  to  mean  that  some  of  our  cog- 
nitions are  due  to  the  senses  solely.     Because  (by 
Prop,    L)  it  has    been   settled    that   every  one  of 
our  cognitions  must  contain  and  present  an  element 
(to  wit,  the  ^nu)  which  (by  Prop*  VIIL)  cannot 
come  through  the  senses.    So  that  to  whatever  ex- 
tent the  counter-pro positiou  is  adopted,  it  is  equally 
contradictory:  it  is  contradictory  if  taken  in  all  its 
latitude  j  it  is  just  as  contradictory  if  taken  m  a 
aore  restricted  sense. 


6.  Tlie  scholastic  brocardj  which  has  been  adopted 
as  the  tenth  counter-proposition,  is  the  fundamental  rh*  emm^^ 
tide  in  the  creed  of  that  school  of  philosophers  f»**  f^^V.^*^ 

*  r  lion  of  "  wtn* 

dio  are  called  *' the  sensualists'* — ^no  insinuation  [S^^JJJ^"^ 
being  implied  in  this  designation,  that  they  are  *^*'*'"""'*' 
more  addicted  to  carnal  indulgences  than  their  op- 
ponents 5  but  the  term  being  used  simply  to  signify 
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thatf  m  their  estimation^  the  whole  maB8  of  humaii 
knowledge  is  ultimately  referable  to,  and  originally 
derived  from,  the  sensea    They  sometimes  take, 
and  get,  credit  for  being  the  only  philosophers  who 
refer  our  knowledge  wholly  to   experienoe.      All 
philosophers  J  however,  whatever  echool  they  maj 
belong  to,  do  the  Bame,  unless  Kaat  is  to  be  aoti- 
sidered  as  an  exception.     In  distingtiiBhing  between 
our  cognitions,  according  as  they  come  from  with- 
out, or  are  originated  from  within,  this  philosopher 
seems  to  refer  the  former  class  only  to  experiencse. 
But  this  is  obviously  a  very  arbitrary  and  unwar^ 
ran  table  limitation  of  the  term.     If  the  mind  has 
any  innate,  or  native,  or  a  priori^  cognitions,  these 
are  to  be  traced  to  experience  (to  an  experience  of 
their  necessity),  just  as  much  m  its  acquired|  o?  a 
posteriori,  knowledge  is  to  be  referred  to  that  sourca 
Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  all  knowledge  is  itself  ex* 
perience,  and  that  the  two  terms  are  merely  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  same  thing.     To  say  that  all 
knowledge  comes  from  experience,  is  simply  to  say 
that  all  knowledge  is  knowledge— a  tautological 
truism  which  admits  of  no  sort  of  discussion.     But 
to  say  that  all  knowledge  comes  firom  sensible  BX^ 
perience,  ia  to  affirm  that  all  knowledge  is  mmm 
mn8ibl€  knowledge,  and  that  is  a  very  differeixt 
position.     It  is  one  on  which  much  controversy  has 
been  expended.     It  is  exactly  the  counter-proposi- 
tion which  Proposition  X,  convicts  of  contradicting 
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two  Deoessaiy  truths  of  reason^  and  accordingly     i^kor 


7.  Psydiology  has  frequently  diallenged  the  vali- 
dity of  this  counter -propoaitiou  ;  but  her  efforts 
Jiavbg  been  directed  Bierely  to  ita  limitation,  the 
F contradiction  which  it  involvea  has  retnained  uucor* 
rected ;  far,  m  has  beefii  said,  the  oonBter-proposl- 
tion  is  equally  oontmdietory,  whether  it  be  taken  in 
aU  its  latitude,  or  under  some  restrietion.  The  psy- 
ch ologista  have  merely  rejected  it  in  its  broader 
acosptation.  Tht^y  deny  that  the  whole  of  our 
knowledge  is  derived  from  the  senses,  but  they  con- 
cede that  some  of  it  is  referable  to  that  single 
souiiee.  The  psychological  limitation  is  this  :  It  is 
not  true,  says  the  psychologist,  that  all  our  cogni- 
tions come  to  us  through  the  senses  ;  but  it  is  cer^ 
ialnly  true  that  some  of  them  are  due  solely  to  that 
source — not  meaning  that  the  data  furniahed  by  the 
eensee  are  mere  flcm^id^  of  cognition,  but  that  they 
are  odMtd  cognUiona  tli&niMdvm.  The  anti-sen- 
sualist movemeut  which^  for  a  congidemble  time 
past,  has  shown  itself  in  the  philosophy  of  this  coun- 
llry,  of  France^  and  of  Germany,  has  certainly  not 
got  beyond  this  qualified  repudiatinn  of  the  scho- 
lastic dogma  on  which  sensualism  if  founded.  This 
qualified  repudiation,  which  vb  equivalent  to  a  mo- 
dified acceptance^  leates  the  contradiction  precieety 
where  it  wai. 


•I  ricl*  the 

l«WT«i  tllD 
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pnoE         S.  The  root  of  the  mkchief  is  to  be  found  in  the 

Dbliteratian,  in  modern  times^  of  the  cardinal  dk- 


tiwinuKiiier  tinction  between  Sense  and  Intellect  which  was 
diJitinrtiMa  taken  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
MeTte^"*  phers,  and  wliich  it  is  most  essential  to  the  progress 
of  all  definite  and  well-regulated  speculation  to 
restore,  and  to  uphold  in  its  original  stringency* 
This  dlstiDction  is  perhaps  the  n:iost  important  that 
was  ever  drawn  in  philosophy*  And,  therefore,  the 
history  of  the  various  fortunes  which  it  has  under- 
gone, and  of  the  controversies  and  perplexities  wbidi 
have  arisen  from  confounding  it^  cannot  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  which  professes  to  furnish  the  text 
of  all  metaphysical  annotation.  This,  too^  is  the 
proposition  under  which  the  discussion  referred  to 
appropriately  falls. 

9.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  (Prop,  IV. ^  Ohs. 
AimmTd  20),  that  the  aim  of  the  early  Greek  metaphysic,  in 
Grwk^iiLeta^  SO  far  BM  it  was  of  au  epistemological  character^  was 
the  explanation  of  the  conversion  of  the  unintelli- 
gible into  the  iutelligible — of  the  process  through 
which  the  unknowable  passed  into  the  knowable — 
of  the  change  which  the  not-to-be- understood  bad 
to  undergo  in  becoming  the  to -be -understood. 
Hence  it,  of  course,  fixes  its  starting-point  in  the 
absolutely  unknowable  and  unintelligible  ;  that  id, 
in  the  contradictory,  or,  as  w©  should  nowadays  say* 
in  plainer  language,  in  the  utterly  nonsenmcal.     To 
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suppose  that  the  aim  of  this  philoaopby  waa  to  63C- 
plain  how  that  which  was  fdreadj/  kaowable  and 
intelligiblej  became  knowable  and  iutelligihle,  would 
be  to  impute  to  it  an  amoant  of  ineptitude  which  it 
was  renarved  for  a  much  later  generation  of  theorists 
to  incur.  Thi^,  then,  is  i\&  problem,  to  expkia 
how  the  con  trad  ietary  becomes  comprehensible ; 
and  the  following  ii  the  way  in  which  it  goes  to 
work.  It  fixes  Sen&e  as  the  faculty  of  the  centra- 
dictory,  the  faculty  of  nonsense  {^vva^^  tw  aXi^w), 
This  faculty  seizes  on  the  nonsensical,  the  contm- 
dictory,  the  unintelligible  (ra  aXdya,  or  (ivoijra).  It 
lays  hold  of  the  material  universe  per  se^  and  this^ 
in  that  un supplemented  condition^  is  the  absurd, 
the  senseless,  the  insane,  the  incomprehensibre  to 
all  intellect  (r^  aXtJj^if},  The  problem^  now,  is  to 
eiplain  how  this  world  of  nonsense^  apprehended 
by  this  faculty  of  nonsense,  becomes  the  world  of 
intelligence,  the  koowable  and  known  universe  (r^ 
vo^:tw}.  And  this  conversion  is  explained  by  the 
contribution  of  some  element  which  Intellect  (i^oDs) 
supplies  out  of  its  own  resources,  and  adds  to  the 
world  of  nonsense,  which  then,  being  supplemented 
by  this  heterogeneous  element^  starts  out  of  the 
night  of  contradiction  into  the  daylight  of  com- 
pleted cognition.  What  tins  element  is  these  old 
philosophers  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  explain. 


rnop- 


10.  In  dealing  with  the  history  of  philosophical 
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PROP.    Opinion,  the  only  way  to  reach  clear  and  sat' 

tory  reBults   is  to  begin    by  giving  a  pbilos<.|.ij,.i 

thfihuwrian  Credit,  in  the  first  iBstance,  for  aneh  tenute  as  tli€ 
general  scope  of  his  observatiotis  appears  most  to 
countenance,  and  afterwards  to  balance  tlie  aocounl 
by  debiting  him  with  such  dedtictiona  as  he  may  be 
liable  to  on  the  score  of  ambiguity  or  imperfect  ful- 
filment of  his  intention ;  in  fact^  by  first  talcing 
into  view  Ms  aim  as  if  he  had  accomplished  it,  and 
then  by  pointing  out  how  far,  in  his  confusion,  he 
may  have  missed  or  fallen  short  of  it  On  tio  olbei 
principle  than  thia  can  the  behests  of  a  critical  hia- 
tory  of  philosophy  be  fulfilled,  or  her  books  kept 
free  from  eoibarrassment.  Because  merely  to  ex- 
hibit the  efforts  of  speculative  thinking  in  the  crude 
and  inexplicit  forms  in  which  they  may  have  been 
originally  propounded,  affords  no  insight  into  iheor 
true  import  and  tendency.  No  purpose  of  any 
kind  is  answered  when  the  recorder  of  philoeophi* 
cal  opinions  states,  as  he  is  too  often  in  the  habit  of 
doings  a  confused  and  ambiguous  doctrine  in  texma 
equally  ambiguous  and  confused 


QbHSTTed  in 
tnk*. 


11-  This  being  understood,  it  will  be  proper  to 
proceed  as  we  have  begun,  and  to  lay  ont  the  doc- 
trines now  under  consideration  in  a  distinct  and 
explicit  ahape,  and  as  if  they  had  been  expounded 
in  that  shape  by  the  early  Greek  speculatois-^for 
that  these  doctrines  were  theirs  by  impiicatioQf  &nd 
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khat  tlieir  aim  was  such  as  has  been  deacribetl, 
however  unsteady  their  procedure  may  have  been, 
|b  certain.  What  abatements  may  be  required  will 
b©  seen  when  we  come  to  show  forth  their  ambi- 
gttitiaei  and  the  conseqaencee  of  these  ambiguities 
on  the  subsequent  progress  of  speculation.  To  re- 
sume^  then,  the  thread  of  the  discussion. 


FROP. 


12*  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  oh- 

rious  that  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  old  philo- 

^  eopbers  between  sense  and  intellect  was  as  extreme 

as  it  IB  possible  to  conoeive.     Not  that  they  re- 

arded  sense    and    ifiteBect  as  two  distinct  and 

eparate  faculties  ;  their  distinction  was  more  com- 

'plete  and  thorough-going  than  that.    They  rather 

regarded  them  as  two  distinct  and  opposite  poles 

Pf  factors  of  one  and  the  same  faculty^  or  rather  of 

one  and   the   same   mind.     Sense   was  the  factor 

liich  seized  and  brought  before  the  mind  the  unin- 

jible  and  nonsensical  data  which  intellect  had 

to  transmute  into  the  knowable  and  known-     In 

» state  these  data  were  absolutely  incomprehen- 

ibk  by  the  mind*    They  were  m  yet  no  objects 

oqgnltioti.    They  became  abjeeti  of  cognition 

^only  after  the  intellect,  wakeniiig  into  action,  trans- 

erred  over  upon  them  some  element  of  its  own, 

rhich  gave  completion   to  their  ineiioation.     By 

Cleans  of  this  atklitional  element  an  object  of  cogni- 

ion  was  formed ;  and  the  mind  was  able  to  appre- 
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hend  it  by  apprehending  the  two  elemeots  togeTO 

— the  eiementSj  uamelj,  which  had  been  sruppUed  1 
the  senies^  and  that  additional  eoutrilmtioii)  wha 
ever  it  was,  which  intellect  had  furnished.  By  this 
prooGss,  which  cannot  be  directly  observed  while 
operation,  but  only  recovered  by  means  of  pbilt 
phical  reflection,  the  noDsensicai  thicgs  of  gei 
become  the  intelligible  things  of  intellect. 
material  universe  assumes  the  finished  chf 
which  it  presents  to  the  intelligence  of  all  raaij' 
kind ;  it  ceases  to  be  incompleted,  incomprehett' 
aibbj  and  absurd*  The  senses,  however,  have  sti 
no  dealings  with  this  univeree,  in  so  far  as  it 
known  or  cogitable,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  unii 
telligible  and  contradictory.  That  is  particula 
to  be  home  in  mind  as  the  very  sotd  of  these 
old  philosophies.  The  senses  cannot,  even  in  the 
smallest  degree,  execute  the  office  of  intellect; 
they  are  occupied  only  with  unmitigated  tionsen^. 
Conjsequentlyj  they  can  have  no  share  either  in 
redeeming  this  contradictoTy — that  is,  in  rendering 
it  intelligible— or  in  intelligently  cognising  it  whe 
redeemed*  Their  sole  function  is  to  bring  it  befo 
the  intellect,  which,  however,  cannot  apprehend 
unless  it  apprehend  something  else  {rh  Irrpw, 
cording  to  the  old  systems ;  or  itselj]  aooordiiig 
these  Institutes)  as  well 

13.  The  following  iUustration  will  explain  th 
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position  eiaetlyi  Let  us  suppose  that  the  contra- 
dictoryj  the  aiioetic,  is  more  than  nothing  (0),  but 
less  than  anything  (I).  But  this  (the  more  than 
Oj  but  less  than  1)  is  what  no  intellect  can  appre- 
hend. That  is  precisely  what  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers affirm  j  and  they  affiim  it  of  the  whole  sen- 
sible world,  considered  per  se*  Matter,  by  and  in 
itself,  is  more  than  nothing^  yet  less  than  one. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  symbol  or  figure  by  which 
it  can  be  expressed*  But  that  is  nonsense  and  a 
contradiction.  Precisely  so.  Unless  it  were  non- 
sense^ the^e  old  phibgopbers  could  not  have  com- 
menced their  ape  rations,  Tbey  had  to  esrplain 
how  nonsense  liecomes  sense.  They  must  accord- 
ingly be  allowed  their  nonsense,  their  contraJic- 
tory.  K  a  man  has  to  make  clay  into  bricks,  he 
must  at  any  rate  be  furnished  with  clay.  Accord- 
ingly, tliey  hold  that  the  whole  sensible  or  material 
world  is  Donsense  and  a  contradiction,  Bnt  non- 
sense cannot  be  apprehended,  Truej  say  they,  it 
cannot  be  apprehended  by  the  factor  or  faculty  of 
intellect ;  but  it  can  be  taken  up  by  that  factor  of 
the  mind  whose  special  function  it  is  to  lay  hold  of 
nonsatiBe ;  and  this  factor  is  the  complement  of  the 
sensee.  These  are  specially  fitted  and  commission- 
ed to  lay  bold  of  the  nonsensical ;  they  seize  npon 
that  which  is  more  than  nothing  but  less  than 
anything;  they  bring  before  intellect  the  incom- 
prehensible world  of  matter  per  *e,  and  having 
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done  50,  intellect  then    contributes  the   elei 

which  is  requbed  to  change  nonsense  into 
it  adds  to  that  which  is  more  than  0  bat  less  than 
1,  the  additameiit  which  is  required  to  make  it 
it  confers  on  the  mere  sensible  world  the  elemc 
necessary  to  its  apprehension ;  it  thus  converts 
contradictory  into  the  comprehensible  ^  and  oor 
tntes  and  compasses  the  intelligible. 


>r 


14.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  old  philo- 
Tii«  old       sophers  were  right  both  in  their  concept  ion  of  the 

w^nl^iiutt  true  problem  of  philosophy,  and  in  their  manner 
-.uitiMir     workmst  it.     ihe  conversion  of  the  unmtellififi 

wfltyofwork*  ^  *^ 

into  the  intelligible — to  exhibit  how  that  conv< 
sion  is  efifected  was  the  problem  they  took  in  hand  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  forms,  and  one  of  the  yen* 
best,  in  which  the  highest  problem  of  speculation 
can  be  presented.  Their  next  step  was  to  fix 
and  fix  their  unintelligible^  their  contradictory  ; 
cause  if  there  was  no  unintelligible,  or  if  it  oo« 
not  be  found,  of  course  there  w^as  an  end  botli 
the  problem  and  to  its  solution*  Accordingly 
fixed  matter  |)er  5e  as  the  contradictory.  But  - 
this  contradictory  is  to  be  converted  into  the 
contradictory,  it  must  he  brought,  in  some  waj  i 
other,  before  the  mind.  Their  next  step,  therefoij 
was  to  find  the  means  by  which  this  wai  effa 
The  senses  were  held  to  be  these  meana  Th©  I 
tion  aestgned  to  the  senses  was  that  of  brij 
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fore  the  mind   that  which  was  absolutely  uoio- 

.  telligible.     And  thus  in  tracing  back  into  its  hie- 

tory  the  distinction   between  sense   acid   intellect^ 

(re  perceive  that,  consistently  with  the  cbaractex  of 

^the  problem  of  the  earlier  phOosophy.  and  with 

the  method   of  working  it,   the   senses,  although 

they  had  to  execute  a  most  important  function, 

vere  fixed^  of  necessity,  &s  faculties  of  absolute  non- 

'  sense — an  opinion  with  which  the  doctrine  advanced 

in  this  tenth  propositioo  entirely  coincides.     Sense 

was  thus  fixed  as  essentially  distinct  from  intellects 


phop* 
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15.  Tlie  reason  why  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  is 
not  at  once  obvious  k,  because,  although  the  mind  a  w^n  nirt 
always  reaUy  apprehends  more  than  what  the  senses  5^*^^^°^;;""^ 
place  before  it,  still  it  apparmitly  apprehends  no 
more  than  what  the  senses  place  before  it.  This,  at 
eaat,  is  its  predicament  in  its  ordinary  mooda 
leace,  it  supposes  that  the  senses  place  before  it, 
not  what  is  nonsensical,  but  what  is  intelligible. 
Its  own  contributioa,  however,  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence* If  this  were  abstracted,  the  residue  must  be 
absolutely  incomprehensible,  because  the  addita- 
aent  in  question  (the  known  bqU)  is  necessary,  not 
aly  to  the  constitution  of  the  knowledge  of  this  or 
if  that  order  of  intelli'/-»^'^^v  liut  to  tlie  constitution 
bf  theknowludjpfo  of  i'>  L*>  universally.    Kthe 

inferior  animak  hav«  no  eoguLiiitiiH;  of  themselves 
(and  there  is  good  reaaon  ti>  believe  tbul  ihey  liave 
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PROP,    none,  althotigh  no  opinion  is  here  offered  on 
point),  in  that  case,  with  all  their  senseSj  they 

mere  incarnate  absurdities,  gazing  upon  uoredeetE^dl 

contradiction. 


fHffldiJtj 
and  dirikr- 


16.  The  old  phiioBopliem  experienced  more  diffi- 

cnlty  in  determining  the  character  of  the  other  men- 
unoscrf  tal  factor — ^the  office.  namelT»  of  intellect  aa  con* 
ol'iX'wt'"^  traeted  with  sense — and  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  intellectual  element  which  changes  chaoe  ml 
cosmoB,  the  supplement  which  converts  a  worl/ 
rolling  in  contradictory  nonsense  (the  whole  ma 
teriai  universe  per  $e)  into  a  world  radiant  with 
beaut jj  ordeFj  and  intelHgence.  According  to 
thagoras,  this  conversion  was  eff'ected  by  means 
"numbers,"  a  pure  contribution  of  intellect.  A<S 
cording  to  Plato,  it  was  effected  by  means  of  **  ideaa.1 
According  to  these  Inatitutes,  it  is  accomplished  by 
the  7n€  being  always  of  necessity  apprehende 
along  with  whatever  is  apprehended.  This  is 
light  of  chaos,  the  harmoniser  of  contradictory  dti 
oord  —  the  orderer  of  unutterable  diBorder — 1 
source  both  of  unity  and  plurality— the  only 
muter  of  senselessness  into  sense.  The  three  i 
terns  agree  in  tbie  respect,  that  the  intellectnalj 
element  is  a  •■universal;"  and  that  the  senml: 
element  is  a  "singular''  or  " particular *' ^ oi 


THSOB 


awiHo. 


there  m  this  difference  as  to  what  the  universal     prof. 

; :  with  Pythagora&i  it  was  "  number ;  '^  with  Plato  it    

¥as  "  idea ;  ^'  with  this  syBtem  it  is  the  *'  ego,*' 


17.  Having  thus  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  early 
Fipeculators  in  distinct  and  explicit  termsj  we  have  jimhTpiiUei 
now  to  balance  the  accoant  Considerable  dedtic-  ptutowptier*, 
tions  mast  be  made  on  the  score  of  ambiguity  and 
confusion,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  a^  to 
throw  the  smallest  suspicion  on  the  aocnracy  of  the 
exposition  just  given  of  their  views,  in  so  far  as 
intention  and  aim  are  concerned.  The  old  philo* 
sophers  did  not  explain  themselves  at  all  clearlv 
Their  problem  was  not  distinctly  enunciated ;  and 
what  was  ¥till  more  mislefiding^  instead  of  caUtng 
sense  the  faculty  of  nonsense,  which  was  unquestion- 
ably their  meaning,  they  laid  it  down  simply  as  the 
&ciLlty  of  sense ;  and  instead  of  calling  sensible  things 
nonsensical  ihingSj  they  were  usually  satisfied  with 
calling  them  sensible  things,  or  at  least  they  were 
not  at  pains  to  announce  with  unmistakable  pre- 
pision  that  sensible  things  (t^  omt^A)  are  strictly 
yentical  with  senseless  or  contradictory  things  (tA 


18p  Out  of  these  ambiguities  the  three  following 
Baditig  ir  -  ~  r "  ptions  have  arisen — mistakes  which 
ttow  per\  iti  whole  body  of  ftpecuUlive  acienc. ,  ' 

bave  rendered  tbw  stadj  if£jmi*taphy£dc  a  diadplUie  '^'«""^'^ 


ifa^ 


Hew  doBB  tiir  hi- 
I  not,  Sow^  doec  iK 


viditUs 


"fti 


the 


turn 


Of 


ifft 


X 


M  tlie  fMiUgr  of 
be  ngatded  m  a  kkid  of  iateUecL 
ii  not  aUogillier  a  gand<e»  c 
it  mfiit  be  to  mme  extent  an  tiitdl«ctad 

Th«  mmbiguitv  io  the  old  gpacolatiocii  ■Tiiiwi  u}  mmmB 
to  be  regvjtfed  as  a  aDrt  of  oogtdttTe  eodowm^zki^ «; 
«i  mijr  rate,  a«  poseMmg,  to  some  ezleoi,  a  capsci^ 
of  cofnitiDfi.  AdcI,  sooordinfljj  aa  oieh  k  is  zbov 
actiiaUy  fixed  hj  the  whole  pEjrcfaology  at  presmii  n 
rogae.  No  patiiff  at  least,  are  taken  by  an j  erkat- 
ing  lyatem  to  guard  agaiti«i  this  misooaoepiaoa. 
Thirdly^  Setmible  tbiogt  not  bavbg  been  laid  dowa 
liy  the  old  phlloftopliera  with  sufficient  distincta^ 
na  a1>ftoltiteIj  Donaensical  aod  coutradictory  tbiM^ 
came,  In  the  couiBe  of  time,  to  be  looked  upon  aa  a 
kind  of  intelligible  ihingi ;  foFj  of  comse,  whatever 
il  not  thoroughly  noDseDBical  must  be,  in  s^me  wav 
and  to  flome  extent^  comprehen&ible. 

1^.  These  three  miscooc^ttonfl,  and  their  banoAil 
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fects  on  the  growth  of  philoaoph  j,  must  be  noticed 
E>mewhat  more  particularly.    Firsts  The  true  and 
Anginal  problem  was.  How  does  the  tmintelhgiblej  iir**iDi«m 
'the   D onsen Bical,   or,   in   the   language  of  the  old 
hools,  **  the  sensible,"  become  the  ititelligihle  ?    la 
tber  words,  how  is  knowing  eflFected  I  —  what  is 
knowable  and  known  ?    That,  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  was  the  leadiog  question  of  pbtlo- 
sophy  (in  so  far  as  philosophy  was  epistemological, 
and  Dot  ontological),  as  it  still  is  of  these  Institutes, 
But  owbg  to  some  indistinctness  in  the  original 
enunciation,  this  problem  has  been  converted  into 
the  very  futile  inquiry,  How  does  the  intelligible 
become  the  intelligihle  7  how  does  that  which  is 
knowable  and  knowD,  become  that  which  is  know- 
able  and  known  t  how  does  something  become  what    > 
it  already  is  f    This  is  the  problem  of  philosophy  , 
as  now  entertained  by  the  cultiv^ators  of  psychology,  / 
in  so  far  as  psychology  ventures  into  the  region  of 
the  higher  metaphysics.     The  material  universe  is 
asfititned  to  be  that  which  is  already  intelligible, 
and  Qon-contradictory  in  itself  -  and  no  sooner  is  it 
confronted  with  a  precipient  mind  than  a  cognisanoe  | 
of  it  takes  place.    That  statement  is  held  nowadays  I 
to  be  sound  philosophy — to  be  Lnfonnation  which  a  \ 
man  is  not  only  entitled  to  commuoieate,  but  to  be  I  \ 
paid  for  communicating !  — T^^ 


20*  The  second  misconception  is  of  a  piece  with 
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the  first.      The    two  hang  id  separably    togetlier* 

The  psych  ologistSj  those  arch -corrupters  of  philo"  j 


letoodtou-  sophj,  have  coafouoded  the  old  distinction  l>etwe€D' 
sense  and  intellect,  by  supposing  that  sense  was  to 
some  extent  invested  with  the  functions  of  Intellect 
Whether  they  conceived  that  the  material  uDi verse 
per  m  was  to  some  extent  intelligible,  because  the 
senses  were  a  sort  of  intellect  capable  of  cognising 
it,  or,  conversely,  that  the  senses  were  a  sort  of 
intellect  capable  of  this  cognisancej  because  the 
material  universe  ^jer  se  was  to  some  extent  intel- 
ligible, is  a  point  not  worth  inquiring  into.  Oer^ 
tain  it  is  that  these  two  positions  go  together  in 
the  ordinary  hooks  upon  psychology.  Matter,  or 
its  qualities  at  least,  are  held  to  be  cognisalile  per 
se^  and  the  senses  are  held  to  be,  in  tbeir  own  way. 
a  sort  of  cognitive  power— a  kind  of  intellect  But 
if  the  senses  are  a  sort  of  intellectj  what  sort  of  in- 
tellect is  intellect  I  If  the  senses  execute  the  office 
of  the  intellect,  what  function  has  the  intelleci  lo 
perform  ?  If  the  senses  are  promoted  into  the  place 
of  the  intellect,  the  intellect  must  go  elsewhere — It 
must  "  move  on/'  If  the  senses  are  it^  and  execute 
its  work,  it  must  be  something  else,  and  must  exe- 
cute some  other  work*  What  that  something  else 
is,  and  what  that  other  work  is,  no  mortal  p^v  V 
legist  has  ever  told,  or  ever  can  tell.  The  cm.^ 
an  everlasting  darkness  rests  upon  all  his  labours. 
The  attemptj  indeed,  to  face  systems  wbich,  wliile 
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tliej  profess  to  distiDguish  tbe  mental  fttnctioDS  and 
facilities^  thus  hopelessly  confuse  them,  U  to  encoun- 
ter a  prospect  too  alarming  for  the  eye  of  reason  to 
contemplate. 


PEOP, 
X 


• 


yU-^ 


21.  Worse  remains  to  be  told*  Thirdly,  if  the 
data  of  sense,  the  Bensibles  of  the  older  schools  c«nm«iiiojt 
(ikfFtfTta,  sensibilia)  are  cotistraed  by  psychology  as  a 
sort  of  intelligiblea,  pray  what  are  the  intelligiblee 
of  these  older  systems  ?  (wTita,  mtelligibilla)*  If  the 
seosibles  are  advanced  into  the  place  of  the  icitelU- 
gibles,  the  intelligibles  must  be  translated  into 
something  eke.  What  is  that  something  else? 
Nobody  knows,  and  nobody  ca7i  know ;  for  there  i^ 
nothing  else  for  them  to  be.  Yet  the  whole  philo- 
sophical world  has  been  huni'mg^  day  and  nighty 
after  these  elusory  phantoms  through  eighty  gene- 
rations of  men.  We  have  had  expositors  of  PlatOj 
oommentator  after  commentator,  talking  of  their 
great  maater's  super-seniible  world  as  something 

ry  sublime — something  very  different  from  the 
ihle  world  in  which  the  lot  of  us  poor  ordinary 
■Is  is  cast — insiuuatingj  moreover,  that  they 
had  got  a  glimpse  of  this  grand  snpra-mnndane 
territory.  Bank  impostors.  Not  one  of  them  ever 
saw  so  much  as  the  fringes  of  its  borders ;  for  there 
IS  no  such  world  for  them  to  see  ;  and  Plato  never 
referred  them  to  any  suob  tncomprehensible  sphere. 
This  term  incoffnita  is  a  mere  dream— a  fable^  a 


,     great 

^^ry  E 

^Hensib 

Hniortal 
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blunder  of  their  owe  inventioD*  Plai^^B  mMlt- 
ffihle  vxn'ld  i$  our  senmble  world*  We  shall  see 
by-and-by  in  the  Ontology  that  this  aQuouDcemaQt 
may  require  a  very  slight  modification^  but  one  m 
slight  that  meanwhile  it  may  be  proclaimed,  in  the 
broadest  terms,  that  Plato's  intelligible  or  super- 
sensible is  our  sensible  world— just  the  material 
nniverge  which  we  see  and  hear  and  handle  ;  thisi 
and  nothing  but  this,  is  Plato's  ideal  and  intelli- 
gible home.  But  then^ — ^bls  sensible  world  must 
be  moved  a  peg  downwards.  It  must  be  thrust 
down  into  the  regions  of  nonsense.  It  must  be 
called,  as  we  have  properly  called  it,  and  as  he  cer- 
tainly meant  to  call,  and  sometimes  did  call  it,  the 
nonsensical  world,  the  world  of  pure  infatuation, 
downright  contradiction,  of  unalloyed  absurdity 
and  this  the  whole  material  universe  is^  when 
divorced  from  the  element  which  makes  it  a  kao 
able  and  cogitable  thing.  Take  away  from  th< 
understood  the  element  which  renders  it  und 
standible,  and  nonsense  must  remain  behiDi 
Take  away  from  the  intelligible  world  —  that 
from  the  system  of  things  by  which  we  are  sui 
rounded — the  essential  element  which  enables 
and  all  intelligence,  to  know  and  apprehend  it,  and 
it  must  lapse  into  utter  and  unutterable  akeurditi 
It  becomes — ^not  nothing — remember  that^ — not 
thing,  fojrnQi&^^?^J?j  just  as  mnch  as  ikina. 
the  presence  of  the  element  which  we  have  euppoj 
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wiibdrawB ;  hiit_H  becomes  mora  than  nothippi 
j:et  leis  than  an j thing ;  ^  what  the  logicians  term 

•  "  aE  excluded  middla"  The  m&tmal  world  is  not 
annihilated  when  the  mtelligible  ekment  m  with- 
drawn— m  some  raah  and  short-dgbted  idealista 
seem  inclined  to  guppose.     Very  far  from  that ; 

_  but  it  m  wors©,  or  rather  better,  than  annihilated  ; 
it  is  reduced  to  the  predicament  of  a  oontradictioni 

Fand  banished  to  the  purgatory  of  nonsense. 

22.   Understand  by  Plato's   seniibl©  world   (tA 

mw0ri^6v^  rd  iiXiryoi#,  to  (IjwjJt®*',  ri  yiytf^^fvoy)  the  absolutely  Kty  loihu 

incomprehensible   and    contradictory,   and   under-  io«»pii** 
stand  by  his  intelligible  or  real  world  (r^  Bt^rtat  iv) 
the  sensible  world  as  we  now  actually  behold  it,  and 

lis  whole  philosophy  becomes  luminous  and  plain. 

(This  statement  may  require,  as  has  been  said,  a 
|plight  qualification  hereafter).     But  understand  by 

lis  sensible  world  what  we  mean  by  the  sensible 
world,  and  the  case  becomes  altogether  hopelesSi 
confused  beyond  all  extrication.  Because,  what 
then  is  his  intelligible  world  ?  A  thing  not  to  be 
explained,   either   by  himself,  or  by  any  man  of 

iromau  bom.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  his 


•  This  in  prccueljr  what  is  muant  hj  iho  terfii  yiyy6fttP0v. 
MtrBai  mwTiff  to  become — that  m^  to  W'  bocumiruf  t^jtw 
[tobttjn  the  yucntbii  belwc^n  nnthini^  nw]  s.imt^tliTn 

L  UlM   fluxiim«l  chiiknirlrr   €>(  tnivt> 
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FBOP.    seoaible  world  U  the  world  with  the  element  of 

— -    intelligibility  taken  out ;  but  that  must  he  appr 


:> 
I 
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priately  termed  the  nousensical  or  uniotel  _ 
world  ;  and  just  as  little  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  his  intelligible  world  is  the  world  with  the 
element  of  all  intelligibility  put  in  ;  but  this  is 
what  we^  nowadays,  usually  call  the  sensible  world. 
So  that,  to  preserve  the  relation  between  the  two 
termSj  in  the  sense  in  which  Plato  understood  thum 
— indeedj  to  underst-and  the  relation  in  the  only 
acceptation  in  which  it  cmn  be  understood — we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  contrast  which,  in  bis  phrase- 
ology, was  indicated  by  the  words  sejiaibl^  aod  in- 
ieUigibkj  must  be  signalised,  in  modem  speech,  by 
the  terms  nmisejimcal  and  seTisibUj  for  the  latter 
word  ia  used  nowadays  very  generallyj  instead  of 
the  word  "  intelligible*"  These  remarks  supply  a 
key,  and  the  only  key,  to  the  entire  philosophy  of 
lincient  Greece.  This  key,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  mislaid  until  now*  If  this  is  denied,  the  de- 
nier must  be  prepared  to  point  out  some  plaoe: 
any  book,  ancient  or  modern,  in  which  one  intel 
gible  word  is  tittered  about  Platos  intelligil 
world*  When  that  is  done,  this  presumptive  claim 
shall  be  relinquishedj  and  the  key  given  up  to 
proper  owner, 

23i  We  have  now  got  to  the  root  of  the  sens 
ist  maxim  which  constitutes  Counter-proposition  X- 
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It  IS  founded  on  the  ol)litemtion  of  the  distmctioQ     rnoR 

which,  at  an  early  period ,  was  drawo,  although  not    

very  clearlv,  between  sense  and  intellect.  If  this  c^rjiw-pw. 
distinction  be  not  kept  up  in  all  its  stringency —  **  tmit>d^  on 
that  is  to  say^  unless  it  be  held  that  the  fonctionfe  t'ncuoljt*- 

P'of  the  two  are  altogether  disparate,  and  that  the  »j^n3!Jt. 
senses  are  totally  incompetent  to  execute  the  ofKce 
of  intelJigence — the  distinction  had  much  better  be 
abandoned*  ThiB  m  what  the  extreme  sensualists 
maintain.  The  doctrine  had  been  continually  gaio- 
itig  ground,  either  j^er  incuriaTn^  or  by  design,  that 
the  B&mBB  were  to  some  extent  intellectual,  were 
capable  of  cognition,  or  were  competent  to  place  in- 
telligible data  before  the  mind.  But  if  sense  can 
act  as  intellect  J  what  is  the  use  of  intellect^why 
any  intellect  at  all  ?  If  sense  can  intelligently  ap- 
prehend anything,  why  can  it  not  intelligently  ap- 
prehend everything  ?  Let  man  diligently  cultivate 
his  senses,  and  his  ad^nces  in  knowledge  shall  be 
immense.  And  why  not  ?  All  that  is  wanted  is  a 
commencement.  This  is  found  in  the  admission 
that  the  senses  possess  an  inherent  tincture,  a  nas- 
cent capacity,  of  intelligence.  Their  data  are  not 
in  themselves  nonsensical  Once  admit  this,  and 
the  plea  of  intellect  is  at  an  end.  Why  multiply 
&cultteg  without  necessity?  These  considerations 
led  by  degrees  to  the  adoption  of  the  counter-pro- 
pofiition  in  all  its  latitude.  All  cognition  was  held 
to  be  meta  aensation,  and  all  intellect  was  sense. 
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p^p*     The  logic  of  the  extreme  sensualists  is  impregnalile 

on  the  grotind  which  they  assume^  to  wifcj  the  con- 

ee^ion,  that  the  senses  are  not  altogether  faculties 
of  tioBsense,     How  is  their  argument  to  be  met  ? 

5S4.  Not,  certainlj,  hy  the  i^ychological  assertion^ 
The  j.ockiftti  that  the  senses  are  not  8o  intelligent  m  the  intal- 
p.>Sillj"ioKy  In  '®^*'  ^^^^  ^^^  intellect  is  more  iEtelligect  than  the 
EmS  f'm-  senses.    This  sorry  plea,  which  reduces  the  distinc- 
StLuIIj       tion  between  sense  and  intellect  to  a  mere  differ- 
Humiaiiwui.    ence  of  degree,  and  relinquishes  it  as  an  absolute 
difference  of  nature,  has  done  no  good^  but  much 
harm,  by  adding  confusion  to  what  before  was  only 
error.     It  is  indeed  the  very  plea  on  which  the 
whole  strength  of  sensualism  is  founded — only  sen- 
sualism has  the  advanti^e  in  this  respect,  that  hy 
carrying  the  doctrine  forth  to  its  legitimate  issue — 
in  other  words,  by  obliterating  the  distinction  com- 
pletely— it  eliminates  the  confusion^  retaining  only 
the  error.     It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  against  so 
futile  a  doctrine,  although  the  whole  psychological 
fraternity  have  embraced  it-     Considered  as  a  bul- 
wark against  even  the  most  extreme  sengualism,  its 
impotence  ifl  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  pointed 
out     A  lower  order  of  intellect,  which  is  sense,  and  ] 
a  higher  order  of  sense,  which  is  intellect, — not 
assuredly  in   that  perplexed  way  is  our  mental 
economy  administered.     Nature,  under  Providence^ ' 
works  by  finer  means  than  the  clumsy  expedients 
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which  psyobology  gives  her  credit  for.  If  we  mast 
have  error,  let  un  have  it  uncomplicated  with  oon- 
fusioo*  If  we  must  have  sensualism,  let  us  have  it 
dear  and  undiluted.  Vain  are  all  the  compromises 
of  psychology— worse  than  vain,  for  they  make 
error  doubly  obnoxious  by  rendering  it  plausible. 
In  vain  did  Locke,  whose  hand  it  chiefly  was,  in 
modern  times,  that  let  loose  the  flood  of  sensualism 
— in  vain  did  he  make  a  stand  in  defence  of  the 
degraded  intellect.  A  protest  is  impotent  against  a 
principle,  and  his  own  principle  eondemued  him. 
He  had  acknowledged  sense  as  an  iDtelleetual 
power;  and  hence,  with  all  his  saving  clausei,  he 
was  swept  away  before  the  roaring  torrent.  In 
vain  did  Kant  endeavour  to  atam  the  llood.  Be, 
too,  had  admitted  that  the  senses,  if  they  did  not 
supply  perfect  cognitions,  furnished,  at  any  lute, 
some  sort  of  intelligible  data  to  the  mind :  so 
down  he  went,  with  all  his  categories^  into  the  vor- 
tices of  sensualism. 


PROP 


25,  It  may  eeem  unfair  to  daaa  Kant  among  the 
Bensuallsts,  of  whom  he  was  so  unflinching  an  op-  Kfmt^dnp. 
ponent.  Nevertheless,  the  classification  is  correct.  '«;^'|»^"* 
Many  a  philosopher  lends  unintentional  support  to 
the  very  doctrine  he  strenuously  denounces,  and  un- 
^  intentional  opposition  to  the  very  doctrine  he  strenu- 
ously recommends.  Thus  has  it  been  with  Kant. 
inconsistency  would  not  mgmfy  were  it  not 


ursTTToras  or  metaphysic. 


PHop.     vital.       But 


KaQt*s  cose  the  iiiconsistency 

vital  :  it  touches aa  essential  part;  it  saps  the  fov 
dation  of  his  system*     Kant's  error,  when  traced 
its  source,  is  to  be  found  in  his  refusal  to  assume^  s^     ^ 
Mb  fouudatioi],  some  necessary  truth  of  rea80]i--^H 
some  law  binding  on  intelligence,  simply  considered^' 
as  such.     In  consequence  of  this  deliberate  oeglectf 
he  was  unable  to  fix  **tbiDgs  in  themselves  "  {dinffs 
an  sick)  as  cooti^tctory.    Hence,  if  things  in  them- 
selves (matter  per  se)  are  not  coQtjradictoryi  the  sen- 
sible impressions^ the  intuitions,  as  he  calls  them — 
to  which  these  things  give  rise,  need  not  be  contra* ^     . 
dictory  either.     But  if  they  are  not  con  trad  ictory^^l 
they  must,  when  presented  to  the  mind,  be,  to  some  ~ 
extent  at  least,  iutelligible.     At  any  rate,  when  sup* 
pleraented  by  the  intuition  of  space^  which  Kaot 
calls  the  form  of  the  sensory,  and  which  he  regaidB 
as  a  pure  mental  contribution,  they  must  preaenl 
some  apprehensible  appearance.     This,  accordingly,] 
is  Kant's  doctrine.     The  sensible  intuitions^  though] 
at  first  scattered,  disjointed,  and  undigested,  arie  iiot 
altogether  nonsensical.    They  are  in  some  degree^ 
intelligible.     They  are  merely  reduced  to  a  higher 
degree  of  order  and  luminosity  wlien  united  to  the 
form  of  the  sensory  (Rpace),  and  subjugated  to  the 
categories  of  the  understanding.     If  this  he  a  mil 
conception  of  Kant's  doctrine,  it  is  one  which  b< 
has  been  at  no  pains  to  guard  against      At 
OTents^  whatever  Kant  may  have  intend^  to 
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tlie  evidence  that  he  did  intend  to  say  it  is 
insufficient),  lie  has  certainly  not  said  that  the 
sendble  intuitions,  the  space  in  which  they  are  eoti- 
tained,  together  with  all  the  montal  categories  that 
may  be  applied  to  them,  are,  one  and  all  of  thetn, 
absolutely  contradictory  and  absurd,  iinless  the*  me 
is  known  along  wHli  them.  But  unless  Kant  main* 
tained  that  position,  he  effected  no  eubverBion  of 
gengualism.  Unless  be  held  that  aense,  eoneidered 
simply  as  such,  is  a  faculty  of  nonsenae,  and  that 
the  sensible  data^  considered  fiimply  as  such,  are 
contradictory,  he  did  nothing  to  uphold  the  essen* 
tial  distinction  between  sense  and  intellect  This, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  held*  He  re- 
garded the  distinction,  not  as  a  difference  of  nature, 
but  as  a  mere  difference  of  degree.     But  this  is  to 

I  obliterate  the  distinction.  A  small  man  is  as  much 
a  man  as  a  big  man ;  and  a  small  or  inft^rior  cogni- 
tive power  (sense,  according  to  Kant)  is  as  much  a 
cognitive  power  as  a  great  or  superior  cognitive 
power  (intellect,  according  to  Kant),  The  only 
true  opposition  is  between  intellect  and  non-intel- 
lect. Intellect  is  intelligent,  and  its  objects  are 
intelligible.     Sense  is  non-iutelligent,  and  its  ob- 

I  jects  are  nonaendcaL  All  knowledge  is  intellectual 
knowledge^ — mere  sensible  knowledge  i^  a  contra- 
diction*    This  is  the  only  diBLiuetiiin  between  sens© 

\  and  inti^llect  which  %»  a  distinction,  or  which  civn  lie 
understood.     It  is  the  only  ground  on  which  sen- 


mop, 

X, 
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INSTITUTES  OF  METAPHYSIC. 


PROP. 


Bualism  can  be  effectually  overthrown.     The  other 
distinction  Is  a  diBtiiictioQ  without  a  differetic 
one  which  cannot  he  understood  j  and  which  leave 
sensualism  standing  as  hefore. 


Ttwit&lfi- 

mcDt  ill  psLt. 
4t  Hud  the 
dhiUfv  in 
pur.  7,  are 
bame  out ' 


26,  These  remarks  may  he  sufiBcient  to  establi 
tbe  correctness  of  the  statement  made  in  Observa 
tion  4,  that  every  attempt  to  quaUfy  or  restrict 
'j,y  counter-proposition  short  of  ita  subversioii  by  Pro* 


nmiiu-lu. 


red! 


ti«  '''^s*''"^  pQgjtjQij  X.,  has  only  had  the  effect  of  adding  con^H 
fusion  to  err  or  J  (for  what  has  been  proved  in  reganl^ 
to  Kant,  may  very  well  be  assumed  in  regard  to  n 
other  psychologists)^  and  that  the  scholantic  majcimjH 
if  accepted  at  all,  ought  to  he  accepted  in  all  its  lati*~ 
tude.  They  also  hear  out  the  charge  advanced  m^ 
Observation  7,  that  the  anti -sensual  psychology  i 
Kant  and  others  has  left  the  contradiction  involve 
in  sensualism  uncorrected.  This  contradiction  eon- 
sists  not  merely  in  the  assertion  that  the  data  ofj 
sense  are  al&ne  intelligible  to  the  mind,  but  in  thfl 
opinion  that  any  of  these  data  are  at  aU  intelligihk 
to  the  mind  before  the  mind  has  supplement 
them  with  itself,  and  apprehended,  not  them,  bud 
the  synthesis  of  them  and  itself.  This  opinioti 
is  nowhere  difitinctly  overthrown  hy  the  philosophy 
of  Kant;  and  therefore  our  conclusion  ia,  that  iu^ 
stead  of  his  system  having  destroyed  sensualis 
the  sensualism  latent  in  his  system  has  rat 
destroyed  it. 
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27.  It  must  be  confessed ^  however,  that  Kaot  m 
Bametimeii  very  nearly  right.  All  that  he  wanted 
was  a  firm  gro^p  of  the  principle,  which  he  seems  at  umv  tiearij 

[  times  to  hare  got  hold  of,  namely,  that  the  senses  ^;j*J|J^ 
supplied  no  cognitions,  but  mere  elements  of  cogni-  "i^SIT^ 
tioQ.  This  principle  necessarilj  fixes  the  sensible 
elements  of  cognition  as  contradictoiy— as  data  not 
to  be  known  on  asy  terms  by  any  intelligence  when 
placed  out  of  relation  to  the  me,  the  other  comple- 
mental  element  of  all  cognition*  Here,  however, 
Kant  would  have  been  hampered  by  the  fetters  of 
his  own  system ;  for,  indulging  in  an  unwarrantable 
hypothesis,  he  denies  the  strict  universality  and  ne- 
cessity of  any  intellectual  law,  (that  is,  its  necessity 
and   universality  in   relation   to  intelligence,  con- 

I  eidered  simply  as  intelligence).  So  that  he  could 
scarcely  have  profited  by  the  principle  referred  to, 
even  if  he  had  adhered  to  it  with  uutUncbing  con- 

( sistencjj  which  he  certainly  does  not  He  falls  just 
I  often^  perhaps  oftener,  over  into  the  counter- 
stat^3i6nt^  that  the  sensible  intuitions  are  not  mere 
elements,  but  are  a  kind  of  cognition.  In  fact,  it  is 
evident  that  the  misinterpretation  of  the  Platonic 

I  analysis,  in  which  elements  were  mistaken  for  kinds, 
and  which  J  as  we  have  seeni  (see  Prop*  VI.)j  has 
played  such  havoc  in  philosophy  generally,  hm  car- 
ried its  direful  iofluence  even  into  the  |wchological 

[museum  of  Kant,  and  exhibita  its  fatal  presence  in 
all  his  elaborate  preparations. 
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28.  It  may  appear  to  some  that  psycliology,  ia 
adopting  the  counter- propositi  on  with  the  qualifica- 
cnoipionius  tioEi  that  s0nie  is,  to  some  extent^  or  within  certain 
iJ^S^*^  umitfl,  a  cogmtive  faculty,  has  wisely  steered  a 
middle  course  between  two  eztremes,  by  which  tbft- 
Scylla  of  an  excessive  seosualiem  ia  avoided  on  th0 
one  hand,  and  the  CharybdiB  of  an  extravagant  in- 
tellectualism  on  the  other*  The  truth,  however,  i% 
that  the  compromise  here  attempted  is  one  which 
leads  inevitably  to  an  extreme,  and  runs  psycho- 
logyj  as  might  be  shown  from  the  history  of  this 
pretended  aciencej  into  one  or  other  of  the  very 
excesses  which  she  is  anxious  to  avoid-  Modera- 
tion— compromise  is  the  essence  of  all  that  is  good  j 
it  m  merely  another  name  for  order ;  it  is  the  means 
by  which  Providence  itself  works.  But  the  com« 
promise,  if  it  ia  to  be  true  and  effectual,  and  a  pre- 
servative against  extremes,  must  be  one  of  nature's 
forming,  and  not  of  man*s  manufacturing.  It  must 
be  brought  about  by  natural  laws,  and  not  by  arti« 
ficial  conjectures.  All  our  knowledge  is  itself  the 
result  of  a  compromise  between  sense  and  intellect 
— two  endowments,  each  of  which  is  impotent  with-* 
out  the  other.  And,  therefore,  to  affirm  that  sense 
alone^  or  that  intellect  alone,  is  capable  of  affording 
cognition  J  or  that  either  by  itself  can  place  anything 
but  contradiction  before  the  mind,  is  to  supersede 
the  natural  compromiBC,  and  to  set  up  a  new  one^ 
which  ie  a  mere  figment  of  the  fancy*  This  m 
not  moderation  ;  this  is  not  steering  a  safe   i/wK 
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£dia.  This  kind  of  compromise  is  not  the  com- 
iromise  which  nature  has  set  on  foot  This  tam- 
pering with  the  truth  is  the  initiatory  step  which, 
once  taken,  is  sure  to  land  us  in  the  perdition  of 
i  extreme.  Because,  if  sense,  uncompanioned  by 
itellect,  can  fuxnish  any  knowledge,  why  can  it 
not  fumiBh  all  knowledge,  to  the  mind  ?  That 
smashing  question  supersedes  intellect,  and  an  ex- 
travagant sensualism  ia  enthroned*  Again,  if  in-- 
tellect,  unaided  hy  the  senses  (that  is,  by  certain 
modes  of  apprehension^  either  the  same  as,  or  dif- 
ferent from,  ours)j  can  supply  any  knowledge  to  the 
mind,  why  need  it  look  to  the  senses  for  any  of  the 
materials  of  cognition  ?  An  excessive  intelJectual* 
ism — a  wild  idealism^—is  the  result ;  and  a  subjec- 
tive phantasmagoria  of  shadows  usurps  the  place  of 
a  real  and  richly-diversified  creation*  In  point  of 
factj  philosophy  has,  ere  now,  been  hurried  into 
these  two  extremes — a  consequence  entirely  attri- 
butable to  the  drcmnstance  that,  losing  sight  of  the 
itural  compromise  between  sense  and  intellect,  ahe 
has  supposed  that  this  compromise  was  effected 
within  each  of  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  each  of 
them  wa^  capable,  in  its  own  way,  of  cognition. 
The  only  safe  opinion  to  hold  is,  that  the  two  con- 
stitute one  capacity  of  cognition,  and  can  bring 
knowledge  to  the  mind  only  when  in  joint  opera- 
tion.— {For  further  information,  gee  Prop,  XVIL, 
and,  in  particuhir,  Obs.  21  el  seq*) 
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PROPOSITION  XL 

PEESIHIATIOIT  AND  REPBESEHTiTIOIT. 

That  alone  can  be  represented  in  thought 
which  can  be  presented  in  knowledge  :  m 
other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  think  what 
it  is  impoSBible  to  know;  or,  more  expltcitl)^ 
it  is  impossible  to  think  that  of  which 
knowledge  has  supplied,  and  can  supply,  no 
sort  of  type, 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Bepresentation  18  the  iteration  in  thought  of 
what  was  formerly  presented  in  knowledge*  It  is 
therefore  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  what  never 
was,  and  never  can  be,  known,  can  he  iterated  or 
represented  in  thought.  Repetition  necessarily  im- 
plies  a  foregone  lesson.  Therefore  that  alone  can 
he  represented  in  thought  which  can  be  presented 
in  knowledge  j  in  other  words,  it  m  impossible  to 
think  what  it  is  impossible  to  know ;— it  is  impos- 
Bible  to  think  that  of  which  knowledge  hm  supplied, 
and  can  supply,  no  sort  of  type. 
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FROP«. 

Why  tJiii 


OBSKRVATlOirS  ANB  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  In  this  propositioD  a  distiQction  is  laid  dows 
Btwaen  knowing  and  thinking — between  cognition 
id  conception.  Thb  distmction  is  neceEsary  in  Tro^itinti 
ler  to  imearth  the  verdicts  of  common  opinion 
and  of  psychological  science  from  the  burrows  into 
which  they  may  mo,  when  dislodged  from  their 
usual  positions  by  the  cannonade  of  the  preceding 
propositions.  When  the  articles  specified  in  these 
propositions,  and  parrieularly  in  IV.^  V,,  and  IX., 
are  proved  to  be  altogether  wnknowahh,  common 
opinion  and  psychological  science  may  perhaps  con- 
cede this,  and  yet  may  entertain  the  supposition 
that  they  are  not  absolutely  unthinkable.  Hence, 
lest  it  should  be  eupposed  that  thought  is  com- 
peteut  to  represent  what  cognition  is  incompetent 
to  present^  and  that  the  absolute  unknowables  have 
thus  another  chance  of  being,  in  some  way  or  other, 
the  objects  of  the  inind^  tt  has  been  deemed  ne- 
ceas^  to  introduce  this  and  the  following  proposi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  destroying  that  opinion,  and 
of  pursuing  the  unknowables,  not  into  their  ultimate 
place  of  refuge  (for,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  agnoio- 
logy,  they  have  still  another  hiding-quarter  into 
which  they  must  be  followed  and  slaughtered  by 
the  sword  of  necessary  truth),  but  into  their  pen- 
ultimate citadel  of  shelter.  This  dialectical  opera* 
iion  will   unfold  itself  in    the  next   propoaition. 
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XL 


Meanwhile  all  that  is  necessary  to  bear  in  TmnH* 
IS  the  distiDction  between  knowing  and  tbinkitig, 
cognition  and  concept! on ,  presentatioQ  and  repr^ 
sentatioQp  which   is  laid  down  in   the    follovrjj 

paragraph. 


%  The  temi  knowledge  might  be  used,  and  son 
Disiinctioii  times  is  used,  in  this  work,  in  a  general  way^  to  i 
ki^bwing  i^mi  niij  both  any  given  presentation  or  cognition  at  1 

time  when  it  is  actually  experienced j  and  the  subs^ 
quent  thought  or  representation  or  remembi^ace  ( 
such  experienced  presentation.  But  at  present 
distinction  to  be  signalised  is  this  :  The  word  know* 
ledge  or  knowing  is  employed  to  express  our  i 
ginal  experiences — the  perceptions,  for  exatnpll 
which  we  have  of  things  when  they  are 
before  us ;  and  the  word  thought,  or  thinking, 
employed  to  express  our  subsequent  experience-^ 
that  is,  our  representation  or  cogitation  of  tbat  pre- 
vious knowledge.  To  know,  then,  is  to  experieoce 
a  perception  or  presentation  of  any  kind  in  tbe  firsi 
instancOj  or  at  first  hand  ;  to  think  is  to  revive  i 
perception  at  a  subsequent  period,  or  to  have  it  i 
second  hand. 


3»  This  proposition,  and  not  the  scholastic 
card  which  forms  the  tenth  counter-proposition, 
the  foundation  of  a  true  philosophy  of  experienc 
The  scholastic  dogma  is  false  and  contradictoiy. 
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Inns  that  the  mind  can  thiDk  of  noibiog  but     i^no^ 

mere  objects  of  sense ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  tha    ^ 

mind  caunot  tbiuk  at  aO  of  mere  objects  of  sense,  tJ-intiialuti^ 
It  Jfl,  however,  an  tmdoubted  truth  that  the  mind  *»-"•  i^*'"'^ 
can  think  oidy  of  what  it  can  know  or  experience,  "p*^**^ 
For  suppose  it  could  think  of  Bomething,  at  first 
band^  which  it  had  never  known ;  in  that  case  the 
thing  would  be  merely  a  known,  instead  of  being  a 
thought,  thing ;  and  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
would  be  in  no  degree  compromised^  It  is  impos^ 
sible  for  any  intelligeuce  to  take  at  second  hand 
what  it  never  had  at  first  hand,  because,  whenever 
this  happened,  the  thing  so  taken  would  be  no 
longer  taken  at  second,  but  at  firsts  hand ;  instead 
of  beiDg  thought,  it  would  be  known,  and  the  law 
xpressed  in  this  proposition  would  be  vindicated 
all  the  same.  This  ia  the  whole  truth  of  the  phi- 
losophy which  makes  experience  the  source  and 
er  of  all  that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive,     I 


4,  The  law  which  declares  that  representation 
ust  copy  the  data  of  presantation — that  thought  RaF«<ait»-* 
ean  walk  only  in  the  footetepe  of  an  antecedent  Jl^'^.J'i^J; 
knowledge — ^is,  in  certain  reBpeets,  not  to  be  inter- 
prd^  too  strictly.  Thought  can  alter  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  data  of  experience*  It  ciin  mould  the 
.terials  of  knowledge  into  new  combinations* 
bis  is  called  the  play  of  the  imagination ,  which 
at  pleasure  can  fabricate  representations  of  which 
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experience  bas  fumislied  no  exact  tjp@  or 
Moreover^  when  knowledge  has  supplied    Ihoag^ 
witli  a  single  tj'pe  or  model  of  any  kind,  it 
coocelTe  other  cases  of  that  type  or  model,  the 

these  should  never  fall  under  its  direct  knowtf 
or  observation.  It  can  conceive  the  type  of  whicii 
one  example  has  been  submitted  to  lt|  repealed 
ad  infinitum  J  and  with  certalti  Yariatiooa,  And, 
further,  supposing  intelligences  different  from  cm§ 
to  exist,  we  can  conceive  them  both  to  know  aiid 
to  think  much  which  is  inconceivable  to  lis.  But 
still  in  aU  its  dealings  with  knowledge — in  all  itt 
cuttings  and  carviDgs  upon  the  data  of  experien^ 
^our  thought  J  and  all  thought,  is  subject  to 
two  following  restrictions,  which  cannot  be,  in 
slightest  degree,  transgressed. 


^       5»  The  firsi  restriction  to  which  all   thought 
jrjrftmixith- representation  is  subject  is  this;   Tboyght 
ofjjddiiidn.   transcend  knowledge  bo  as  to  invent  any  ent 

5fro»d  by  »  t 

Sct?Jr'*"    ^^^  absolute  novelty.     It  cannot  add  to  the 

of  experience  anything  of  which  knowledge  or  < 
perience  cannot  possibly  furnish  any  sort  of  type, 
either  direct  or  remote.    Thought  cannot  ci^&te 
any  element  beyond  what  might  possibly  l>e  gir^ 
in  knowledge  or  experience.     The  second  restrict i^ 
is  this  T   Thought  cannot  so  transgress  koowlc 
as  entirely  to  leave  out,  or  abolishj  any  elet 
which  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
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cognitioB,  of  antecedent  experience.  The  two  re- 
girietions  may  be  stated  thus:  Tb ought  cannot 
trauscend  knowledge — -representation  cannot  go  be- 
yond presentation,  m  the  way  of  adding  to  the  ma- 
terials of  knowledge  any  ^lenient  absolutely  new ; 
nor  can  thought  tFan8gre8&  experience  in  the  way 
of  subtracting  from  the  materials  of  knowledge  any 
element  essential  to  the  very  formation  of  cognition. 
The  one  restriction  may  be  termed,  shortly,  restrio- 
tiou  by  the  way  of  addition  ;  and  the  other j  restric- 
tion by  the  way  of  mibtraction.  By  these  two 
restrictions  all  thinking  is  incapacitated  from  carry- 
ing beyond  certaio  limits  itg  operatic hb  od  the  data 
of  experience. 


PROP, 
XL 


6,  All  philosophers  have  seen  that  thought  could 
not  transcend  experience  by  the  way  of  addition :  Ti,*i»tt#f 
no  philosopher  (except  Berkeley,  who  had  a  glimpse  ^"'^^^^"^ 
I  of  the  truth)  has  seen,  or  at  least  has  stated,  that  J;^^';^^^^ 
I  thought  is  equally  mcompetent  to  tranagreas  ex- pl^p^^i^, 
'  perience  by  the  way  of  subtraction-     And  the  con- 
sequence of  their  oversight  shows  itself  in  the  fol- 
lowing counter-proposition,  which,  although   never 
literally  propounded,  may  be  accepted  m  a  faithful 
expression  of  the  common  and  psychological  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  presentation  and  representation. 
Ekvmdh  Counier^oposiiion :  **  Lsbs  can  be  repre- 
sented in  thought  than  can  be  presented  in  kno^ 
ledge  :  it  Ib  pOBsible  to  tliink  of  Uos  than  it  is  poe- 
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vnoK    sible  to  know  ;  in  other  words,  m  conception  somt 
- — ^    elemtot  essential  to  cognition  may  be  le/i  ouL" 


7.  But  what  would  happen  if  we  ooold  think  or  re- 

i^^mviiidjtj  present  has  than  we  could  know,  or  have  presentetl 
to  us?  This  would  happen^  that  we  should  be  able 
to  repreaent  what  could  not  be  known  or  presented 
to  11%  be^^use  less  than  what  can  be  known  cannot 
possibly  be  known  ;  and,  therefore,  if  less  than  what 
can  be  known  could  be  thought  of  or  represented^ 
something  could  be  thought  of  or  represented  which 
could  not  be  known.  But  it  has  been  proved  by  thii 
proposition,  and  it  is  a  necessary  truth  of  reason,  1 
neither  we  nor  any  intelligence  can  think  or  rej 
what  we  cannot  know  or  have  experience  of;  and 
consequently,  we  cannot  think  of  less  than  we  can 
know:  in  other  words,  this  counter-propositioni  the 
progeny  of  psychology  and  inadvertent  thinking,  i« 
fake  and  contradictory.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to 
the  psychological  doctrine  of  *' abstraction^'  which  bal 
been  already  animadverted  on  (Prop.  VI,,  Obs,  32,1 


8.  This  proposition  fixes  the  unit  or  fnini% 
Thtmini-    of  thought  as  commensujate^  in  its  eaaential  coi 
5if«(>quia«4   tuents,  With  the  unit  or  mintmum  of  cognitioi] 
ainimiin*     ]t  fixes  olvject  (somc  thing  or  thought)  pln^  subji 
m  the  unit  of  subsequent  cogitation,  just  as  Prop 
sitions  IL  and  IIL  fixed  this  as  the  unit  of  aol 
cedent  or  original  cognition*    It  was  neoe^saiy 
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Binove  all  dubiety  upon  this  point,  in  order  to 
'^obviate  any  misuDderstaDding  as  to  what  this  sys- 
tem really  accomplishes,  as  well  as  to  correct  one  of 
khe  vaguest  inadvertencies  of  ordinary  opinion,  and 

^  strip  away  from  psychology  one  of  the  last  cover- 
ings with  which  she  endeavours  to  conceal  her 
weakness  and  deformity.  The  minimum  c^itahile 
per  8€  is  neither  more  nor  less  essentially  than  the 

%inim%(m  adbile  per  se ;  but  the  two  are  of  the 
[le  dimensions  and  cotnpositian. 


FHOP. 

XI. 


/ 


9.  These  rem  arks  might  be  followed  up  by  some 
aotices  of  the  history  of  representarionism,  or,  as  Dr  i>f"R«w> 

Bid  terms  it,  the  ideal  theory  of  perception,  and  iua^tiito 
^by  some  account  of  the  controversy  in  regard  to  it  **'>f'^o** 
in  which  our  countryman  is  supposed  to  have  parti- 

irly  distinguished  himself.  It  is,  however,  nn- 
t&eoessary  to  say  more  than  tliis,  that  the  whole  po- 
lemic had  its  origin  in  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  Dr 
Beid^  who  suppoaed  that  his  adversaries  understood 
by  the  term  ^*  representative  knowledge/'  something 
different  from  what  he  understood  by  the  term 
*'  intuitive  knowledge,"  Both  parties  meant  exactly 
the  same  thing,  only  they  called  it  by  a  different 
name.  The  representationiBts  held  that  real  ob- 
jects stand  face  to  face  with  the  mind  quite  as  de- 
^dedly  as  Dr  Rcid  did,  or  as  ajiy  sane  man  co^M 
lo — that  is  to  say,  they  held  that  it  was  imt  percsp- 
kfontf  of  these  tbinga  wbioli  were  immediately  pre- 


mSTITFTEa  OF  METAPffTSlC, 

sent  to  our  miads.  To  these  perceptioas  they  g»Te 
the  name  mdifi'oreiitly  of  ideaS|  images^  pli&nta^nui 
or  representations ;  whereupon  Dr  Raid,  getUxig 
embariEssed  by  the  ambiguity  caused  bj  a  dtveni* 
£ed  uomeuclature,  taxed  them  roundly  with  main* 
taming  an  hypothesis  which  was  utiiiipported  by 
factsj  and  had  for  its  consequence  the  denial  of  aD 
intuitiFs  cognition — of  all  knowledge  at  first  Isafiii, 
There  never  was  a  more  miBtaken  or  unlbundad 
charge,  made  though  it  was  in  perfect  good  faith  \tj 
J}r  Reid.  By  ideal  or  representative  kaowledge 
they  meant,  ob  has  been  said,  exactly  what  ha  and 
his  school  mean  by  intuitive  or  preseotaiive  know* 
ledge:  by  ideas,  or  images,  they  meant  what  phi- 
losophers now  usually  term  intuitiotiiy  and  what 
the  world  at  large  calls  perceptions.  And  further, 
what  Dr  Eeid  and  his  school  mean  by  ideal  or 
presentative  knowledge,  his  opponents  would  have 
called  re^representative  knowledge^  bad  they  tieed 
such  a  term ;  but>  instead  of  employing  it,  they  ex- 
pressed their  meaning  quite  as  well  by  the  oommoo 
words  memory  or  imagination.  The  history  of  phi- 
losophical controversy  has  no  more  memorable  mis- 
take to  record  than  this  of  Dr  Reid,  lu  which  h0 
euppoaed  that  his  adversaries  understood  by  repre*  I 
sentation  what  he  meant  by  that  term ;  he  meant 
imagination,  and  supposed  that  they  dtd  the  same;  J 
they,  Loweverj  meant  intuition,  which  was  preci&elyS 
the  point  in  defence  of  which  Dr  Beid  waa  contend- 
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iBg ;  80  that  in  reality  there  was  no  controversy  at     ^^/ 

all  between  them,  or  at  most  a  purely  verbal  one,    

Intuition  may  be  a  better  word  for  its  purpose  than 
idea  or  image  :  presentation  may  be  more  suitable 
thau  representation  to  indicate  what  is  meant*  But 
that  is  all ;  and  this,  therefore,  ought  now  to  be  dis- 
tinotly  understood  J  that  Dr  Keid  and  hia  folio  wers^ 
instead  of  scalping  a  doctrine,  have  merely  toma- 
hawked a^wofd.    ""^"^^  ^ 

10,  The  truth  coutained  in  the  doctrine  of  repre- 

ptive  perception  is  this,  that  it  is  an  approximate,  J^jj^j^*];.,^^ 
bough  imperfect^  enunciation  of  the  necessary  law  ^^ 
\{  all  reason,  which  declares  that  nothing  objective 
can  ba  apprehended  nuless  something  subjective  be 
apprehended  as  well  The  errors  of  this  system  are 
traceable  to  its  neglect  or  inability  to  eliminate  from 
the  subjective  contribution  in  the  total  perceptive 
operation^  all  that  is  contingent,  retaining  only  so 
much  as  is  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  unsuscep- 
tible of  abstraction,  by  a  reference  to  the  law  of  con- 
trad  iction.  But  the  explication  of  this  subject  must 
be  reserved  for  the  last  proposition  of  the  epistemo* 
logy,  in  which  the  contingent  are  disengaged  from 
the  neoe^ary  lawa  of  cognition. 


PKOPOSITION    XII. 


MATTER  PER  SE  AGAIN. 

The  material  universe  per  5C,  and  all  its 
qualities  per  $e,  are  not  only  absolutely 
unknowable,  they  are  also  of  necessity 
absolutely  unthinkable. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  material  universe  and  its  qualities  per  se 
cannot  be  known  or  presented  to  the  mind  — 
(Props.  IV.  and  V.)  But  what  cannot  be  known 
or  presented  to  the  mind,  cannot  be  thought  of,  or 
represented  by  the  mind  —  (Prop.  XL)  There- 
fore the  material  universe,  and  all  its  qualities  per 
86,  are  absolutely  unthinkable  as  well  as  absolutely 
unknowable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  introduction  of  this  proposition,  and  the 
preceding  one  on  which  it  rests,  will  not  appear 
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iiperfluous  to  tliose  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with     prop. 
he  evasive  procedure  of  psychology*     This  science    

B  A  11*1  ■  t       "^^^^f  thia 

rirequeiitly  admits  that  matter  pm^  m  us  not  to  be  pfopo^ition 
IcDOWB,  but  still  holds  in  reaeire  the  opinion  that  it 

Lay,  ID  some  way  or  otherj  be  thought  or  conceived. 
Thus  Kantj  who  surrenders  all  knowledge  of  tkinga 
in  themselves  J  makes  a  reservation  in  favour  of  some 
kind  of  conception  of  them.     Matter  per  m  is  called 

ly  him  a  noumetwu  {rh  pwSupwu*} ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
Sa  an  object  of  thought — of  pure  intellectual  contem- 

lation  ]  a  position  which,  besides  being  erroneous 
id  contradictory,  is  ranaarkabla  for  the  direct  re- 
versal of  the  Platonic  doctrine  which  it  involves. 
Matter  per  ae  (Kant's  '*  ding  an  sich  ")  is  with  Plato 
the  absolutely  unintelligible^  the  most  alien  from  atl 
oonceivabilitj :  with  Kant  it  is  the  object  of  an  in- 
tellectual concepttoUj  and  the  approved  nutriment 
of  thought— so  strange  are  the  metamorphoaes  which 
jphilosophical  opinions  undergo  in  their  transmission 

om  ancient  to  modem  thinkei^.  In  Kant^s  hands 
Plato's  transitory  and  phenomenal  has  been  trans- 
lated into  veritable  substance — the  yiy»6iamv  trans- 
muted into  the  tvtm  U.  The  present  and  preceding 
propositions  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  this  abuse,  by  showing  that  matter  per  ae 
can  be  just  as  little  the  object  of  thought  as  it  can 
be  the  object  of  knowledge.  Should  the  reader, 
however,  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  contrary  opinion, 
he  will  find  satisfactiaD  in  tho  eleventh  and  twelfth 
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FBOP-    eounfcer-propositiona,  which  reduce  to  logical  pred- 
"  sion  the  vague  and  uocertain  utterances  of  psydn^ 

logy  on  thig  subject,  and  which,  if  tru^^  will  be  sot- 
fioient  to  uphold  matter  pm"  se  as  thinkable,  not-T 
withstanding  the  demooBtration  of  Propositi  on  IV^ 
hj  which  it  was  proved  to  be  absolutely  tinknow- 
abla 


2.  In  congideriDg  this  proposition  and  its  dem<}ih 

awSiat oan^ stration, — the  first  circtimstance  to  be  attended  to 

dltion  (natter 

E^tifoSt^  is  this — that  matter  and  its  qualities  per  se  nmj 
^  very  well  be  thought  of,  if  some  additional  element 

be  not  essential  to  their  original  cognition.  Thought 
can  subtract  whatever  is  not  absolutely  neco^ary 
to  constitute  knowledge  in  the  first  instance;  hot 
thought  cannot  do  more  than  this*  Ko  power  of 
abstraction  can  withdraw  from  representation 
element  indispensable  to  the  composition  of 
sentation.  Every  other  element  may  be  with-J 
drawn,  but  an  indispensable  element  may  not 
withdrawn-  This  point  was  sufficiently  esfdained 
in  the  preceding  proposition  (Oba.  5),  where  tha 
limitation  of  thought  now  referred  to  waa  colled 
reBtriction  bj  the  way  of  subtraction* 


3.  The  question  therefore  is,  In  attempting  t? 
cogitate  matter  and  its  qualities  per  se^  is  thongbl 
leaving  out,  or  endeavouring  to  leave  out,  any  ele 
ment  essential  to  the  original  cognition  of  tnall 
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tUou^bt  vS* 


and  its  qualities  ?  And  the  answer  is^  that  thought 
is  tmqueitionably  attempting  to  do  [this.  It  is  at- 
tempting to  leave  out  all  conception  of  the  ego,  inif  ta  nmk 
which  was  antecedently  apprehended  along  with  "^^  *'"*  *" 
matter  and  its  qualities, — and  this  it  cannot  do ;  for  j^^uJa^*^ 
the  ego  required  to  be  apprehended  as  the  very  JTS^oTET 
groutid  (Proposition  I*)  and  essential  element  (Pro- 
position IL)  of  the  original  cognition*  And  there- 
fore the  thought  of  the  antecedent  ego  must  form 
pari  of  the  secondary  representation^  just  as  much 
as  the  knowledge  of  it  formed  part  of  the  primary 
presentation.  Consequently^  all  thought  as  well  as 
aU  knowledge  of  matter  joer  se  is  impossible. 


4  In  the  case  of  thought  or  representation^  the 
[agination  leads  us  into  precisely  the  same  inad-  Ht"*  ti«! 


Ktiac 

^Brertency  which  we  are  led  into  by  perception  in  the  ^ 
^^ase  of  knowledge  or  presentation-  When  we  per- 
ceive external  objects,  we  usually  pay  so  little  atten- 
tion to  self  that  we  seem  to  overlook  altogether  this 
most  essential  element  of  cognition :  so  when  we 
think  of,  or  represent,  eittenial  objects^  we  think  eo 
tie  of  the  antecedent  **  me,"  formerly  apprehended 
along  with  them,  that  we  seem  to  be  thinking  of 
tbese  objicta  themselves,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  this,  the  necessary  constituent  in  our  original 
knowledge  of  thtm,  and  which  is  now  a  necessary 
constituent  in  our  representation  of  them.  The  one 
oveirmgbt  b  the  inevitable  coneequence  of  the  other. 


901 
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We  are^  in  the  first  instance  (in  present-** ■-  -^ 
much  more  forcibly  impressed  by  the  pr- 
the  mtod  of  the  things,  than  we  are  by  tbe  prese<k09 
to  the  mind  of  itaelf,  that,  in  the  aecond  instazto^ 
{in  representation),  we  are  much  more  impressed  by 
the  presence  to  the  mind  of  the  images  of  liit 
things  than  we  are  by  the  presence  to  the  mind  d 
the  thonght  of  the  self,  which  was  appreheDded  alang 
wifch  the  things  whose  images  we  are  now  coih 
templating. 


5.  For  example  ■  the  man  who  may  have  made 
njiatnitioii,   a  tour,  during  last  summer,  throiigh  the  HighlaDds 

of  Scotland,  was  much  more  forcibly  impressed  bf 
the  charms  of  the  scenery  through  which  he  passed 
than  he  was  by  the  presence  of  himself  whom,  how- 
ever, he  apprehended  (faintly  it  may  be)  at  eveiy 
turn,  and  in  continual  concomitance  with  all  Ui&t 
he  beheld  :*— so  subsequently,  when  he  recalls  io 
mind  his  former  tour,  his  imagination  brings  before 
him  ideal  pictures  of  these  scenes  without  bringing 
before  him,  by  any  meana^  so  forcibly — indeedi 
without  appearing  to  bring  before  him  at  all,  that 
former  selfj  which  was  apprehended  in  constant  and 
necessary  association  with  every  one  of  them. 

6.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  illustrBtioa 
expresses  correctly  the  state  of  the  fact ;  but  jusl 
as  little  can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  iu  thmking  or 
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jP^I^Ml'ibrmei  1  j  beheld,  we  are  as  much 
apelledTiyTOe' necessary  laws  of  reason  to  oogi- 


PRftP, 


.  Self  mutt  btt 

fcte  or  represent  ourself  m  its  antecedent  conneo-  niii««n«<i 

*  jail  a*  tsuKU 

tion  with  thesB  soenes,  ^  wa  were  in  the  first  j^^.^** 
instance  compelled  by  the  necessary  laws  of  reason 
to  apprehend  this  self  when  the  objects  were  actually 
before  us*  And  we  are  thus  compelled ;  because 
this  appTehenBion  of  self  was  in  the  first  instance 
easentlal  to  the  conetitntion  of  the  cognition^  and 
therefore  the  thought  of  this  antecedent  apprehen- 
sion of  self  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  constitution 
of  the  representation.  If  it  were  impossible  to  know 
one  thing  without  knowing  two  things,  it  would  be 
impossibl©  to  represent  one  thing  without  represent- 
ing two  things ;  because,  unless  this  were  so,  less 
would  be  representable  than  could  be  known  ;  in 
other  words,  that  would  be  representable  which 
could  not  be  known.  But  tbia  contradicts  Proposi- 
tioii  XL,  and  is  therefore  a  false  and  contradictory 
suppoaition.  And  the  conclusion  is,  that  we  cannot 
think  or  represent  to  the  mind  our  antecedent  know- 
ledge or  experience  of  material  things  without  thbk- 
iug  or  representing  the  "  me  "  by  which  they  were, 
the  first  instance,  apprehended^  and  which  was 
Itself  necessarily  apprehended  along  with  them. 


7-  Tweljlh  Count^-priypoBiiiofi. — ^'Mniter  nndit^ 
qualities  per  se  are  not  almolutaly  inco^ 
Iinit  of  being  conceived  or  repn!$ent<>d  iu 
U 


aM  mm^HbP  MFTAPIITSXC. 

PROR    although  it  may  be  true  that  they  cannot  be  pie- 
gented  in  knowledge/* 

S.  ThiB  couBter-propoeitLon  expresses  the  iniKt- 
"iiiJiiiiimcter  verteucv  of  Datural  thinkin?,  and  also  of  navdiCK 
logtcal  ^lence  which  cornea  up  in  the  {uaee  m 
Counter-propositioos  IV*  and  V.,  when  these  ire 
subverted  by  their  corresponding  propositions^  Thii 
couuter-propositioa  would  teni  upon  an  assured 
basis  if  CouDter-proposition  XL  were  sound  ;  be- 
cause, if  less  could  be  thought  of  than  was  eesen^ 
to  constitute  cognition,  there  wonld  be  nothing  tio 
prevent  matter  per  36  from  being  conceived*  But 
Counter-proposition  XI.  is  false,  and  therefoit 
Counter-proposition  XI L,  which  is  founded  upan 
it,  19  false  also.  The  one  goes  down  before  Propo* 
sition  XL,  and  the  other  before  Proposition  %U^ 
as  contradicting  the  necessary  truths  of  reason. 

9.  The  psychologist  sometimes  arguea  that|  al- 
uktiBTwrK  though  matter  and  its  qualities  per  se  cannot  be 
oiMMf  imagined,  they  may  nevertheless  be  thought  of  in 
some  loose  and  indeterminate  kind  of  way,  Inmgi* 
natioOf  he  may  admit,  cannot  represent  to  ua  tb« 
material  universe  emancipated  from  all  snbjectm 
or  sensational  admixture  ;  but  he  may  contend 
that  pure  thinking  is  competent  to  perform  what 
knowledge  and  imagination  are  unable  to  over^e. 
This  propoBition  disposes  of  that  inconsiderate  and 
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give  mode  of  arguing.  It  deprives  matter  jwr 
of  every  chance  of  being  conceived  or  repre- 
led. 


What-  It  mttuni  Bfl 


1ft  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  matter  jr>ei' 
i  csn  he  reached  by  tki^  way  of  inferencs, 
VBT  am  be  conceived  inferentially,  must  be  CO0- »'' 
ceived  as  the  object  of  possiblef  though  not  of  actual 
cogtiitiO0*  But  there  is  no  potential  knowledge,  ia 
any  quarter,  of  matter  per  se,  m  haa  been  alreacly 
Bufficiently  established.  It  can  be  conceived  only 
as  the  object  of  no  possible  knowledge  ;  and  there*; 
fore  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  an  inferenoe,  except 
on  the  understauding  that  this  inference  is  a  finding 
of  the  contradictory,  or  of  that  which  cannot  be  \ 
conceived  on  any  terras  by  any  inteUigence* 


It,  It  may  be  proper  at  this  place  to  remark, 
parentheticaliy,  that  the  discussion  respecting  mat-  y^-hy  iw-? 
ter  per  se  is  interesting  and  important,  not  so  ranch  T««wrttr.» 
on  account  of  any  conclusion  as  to  the  independeot  "-("'po^iiifi^ 
existence  or  non-existence  of  matter  which  the  in- 
quiry may  lead  to,  as  on  account  of  the  truths  in 
regard  to  knowing  and  thinking  which  the  research 
brbgs  to  light*     Philoaophers  have  been  too  apt  to 
overlook  this  considefation,  and  to  suppose  that  the 
fmain  object  of  tba  fesearcb  was  to  prove  something 
either  pro  or  co7i  respcting  material   existence. 
That,  however,  ia  a  point  of  \  * 
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aDce,  and  one  whicbj  at  the  oatset,  otigfat  not  Co  be 

attended  to  at  all  The  inquiry  should  be  gcmd 
into  as  if  it  were  merely  the  am  el  ting  process,  by 
which  the  most  secret  and  esseatial  laws  of  cogtitj 
tion  and  of  thought  are  to  be  extricated  from 
drosB  of  ordinary  opinion,  and  submitted  to 
attention  of  mankind.  Viewed  ia  this  lights 
importance  of  the  discussion  canDot  be  too  higU^ 
estimated.  The  agitation  of  no  other  question  can 
make  known  to  us  the  fundamental  lawa  of 
knowledge — the  binding  necessities  of  all  reAsol 
If  any  other  topic  will  answer  this  purpose,  let  it  i 
announced :  philosophers  will  very  readily 
to  its  examination.  Would  people  inquire  directlJ 
into  the  laws  of  thought  and  of  knowledge, 
merely  looking  to  knowledge  or  to  thought  itseli 
without  attending  to  what  is  known,  or  to  whai  i 
thought  of?  Psychology  usually  goes  to  work  ii 
this  abstract  fashion ;  but  such  a  mode  of  pr 
dure  is  hopeless, — as  hopeless  as  the  analogous  io^ 
stance  by  which  the  wits  of  old  were  wont  to  tj 
any  particularly  fruitless  undertaking, — namely^  tii^ 
operation  of  milking  a  he-goat  into  a  aieve.  Ka 
milk  comes  in  the  6rst  instance,  and  even  tJi€U  ihi 
BWVB  will  not  retain  !  There  ig  a  losi  of  tiot 
twice  over.  Like  the  man  milking,  the  inqutr 
obtains  no  milk  in  the  first  place ;  andp  in  thi 
second  place,  he  loses  it,  like  the  man  holding 
sieve.  Modem  wit  has  not  equalled  that  intoU 
able  jest,  which  describes  ejcacUy  the  predtcameo^ 
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of  our  pBjcliologists,  ia  their  attempts  to  agcertain 
the  laws  of  thinking  aud  knowingj  by  merely  look- 
iDg  to  these,  considered  as  mental  operations.  Our 
Soottieh  philosophy^  in  particular,  has  presented 
a  spectacle  of  this  descriptioti.  Keid  obtained  no 
result,  owing  to  the  abstract  nature  of  his  inquiry, 
aod  the  nothingness  of  his  system  has  escaped 
through  the  sieves  of  all  his  succesaors,  They  dra^ 
for  abstractions  in  nets  composed  of  abstractions ; 
and,  consequetitly,  they  catch  very  few  fish.  If  we 
would  avoid  tliis  termination  to  our  toils ;  if  we 
would  protect  ourselves  against  the  unpleasantness 
losing  no  result  twice  over,  we  must  go  to  work 
m  a  very  different  way.  It  is  of  no  use  inquiring 
into  the  laws  of  knowing  and  thinking,  considered 
abstract  operations.  We  must  study  the  con- 
nta,  and  not  the  mere  form  of  knowledge  ;  for  the 
form  witliout  the  contents, — the  law  without  that 
which  the  law  determineSj — is  elusory  as  the  dream 
of  a  shadow.  We  must  ask,  and  find  out,  what  we 
know»  and  wfmt  we  think ; — in  other  words,  we 
most  inquire  whether  matter  per  se  be  what  we 
know  or  think,  or  whether  we  have  not,  all  along, 
o  practising  an  imposition  upon  ourselves  in  ima- 

^ning  that  this  was  what  we   knew,   when,  in 

truth,  this  was  not  what  we  knew*.     If  any  impor- 

nt  conclusions  are  to  be  fBacbed,  the  concrote,  and 

lOt  the  abstract,  must  be  the  oVn^t  nf  our  investi- 
ng and  this  is  what  thej»e  1  ^  have  ci, 

oared  to  keep  constantly  in  v] 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  UNIVERSE  IN  THOUGHT. 

The  only  independent  universe  which  any 
mind  or  ego  can  think  of  is  the  universe  in 
synthesis  with  some  other  mind  or  ego. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Objects  plus  a  subject,  or  self,  is  the  only  uni- 
verse which  can  be  known  (Props.  I.  and  II.)  The 
only  universe  which  can  be  thought  of  is  the  uni- 
verse which  can  be  known  (Prop.  XL)  Therefore, 
objects  pliLS  a  subject,  or  self,  is  the  only  universe 
which  can  be  thought  of  Consequently,  whenever 
any  mind  or  ego  thinks  of  the  universe  as  independ- 
ent of  itself,  it  must  still  think  of  it  as  made  up  of 
objects  plus  a  subject.  Therefore,  the  only  tnde- 
pendent  universe  which  any  mind  or  ego  can  think 
of  is  the  universe  in  synthesis  with  some  other  mind 
or  ego. 
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OBSERVATlONg  AND   EXPLANATIONS, 


1.  This  propositioDi  like  all  the  others  in  this  sec-     pkop. 


tion  of  the  science,  abstains  from  affinning  anything 


XUL 


as  to  existence.     It  does  not  state  what  indepeudent  ^p^nkm  miy 


,  tpwAka  ^CH  ' 

universe  can  alone  exist,  but  merely  what  inJc- ■x"^'"?*;**** 

^  ^  not  or  \>t  ItAt 

pendent  universe  can  alone  be  thought  of.     What- **'■**• 

VBT  ooatrovenies  may  still  continue  to  prevail  m  to 
the  kind  of  independent  universe  wliich  may  existi 
it  is  submitted  that  this  institnta  settles,  once  and 
for  ever,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  dispute, 
[  what  the  only  kind  of  independent  universe  is  which 
can  be  conceimd  to  esist. 


2.  It  answers  a  question  which  the  reader,  who  is 
interested  in  speculation,  may  perhaps  by  this  time  iti 
lie  disposed  to  ask,  after  finding  himself  apparently  ^"^^"^ 
deljarred  from  the  conception  of  any  independent  g^^^SI^gJ^ 
universe :  —  What  universe,  then,  do  the  laws  of 
thought  permit  us  to  cogitate  as  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  ourselves  ?    The  answer  is  this  proposi- 
tioiij  which  declares  that  the  only  universe  inde- 
pendent of  each  of  us,  which  each  of  us  can  think 
lof,  is  the  tmiverss  in  union  with  some  other  subject 
than  himself*    Each  of  us  can  tinyoke  the  univetse 
(so  to  speak}  from  himself  j  but  he  can  do  this  only 
by  yoking  it  on,  in  thought,  to  some  other  self.    The 
llaws  of  all  thought,  and  of  all  reason^  prevent  us  most 
stringently  from  constrxung  to  our  mind«  any  other 
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FHop.    universe  than  tbi» ;  but  this  kinci  of  indepeDdeel 


universe  they  permit  us  to  construe  to  our  heart's 
content 


3.  Another  point  which  this  propositton  cleats  op 
is  this :  The  reader  may  ask,  When  I  suppose  my- 
self removed  from  this  suhlunary  scene,  why  do  I 
not  think  of  it  as  relapsing  into  that  amorphous  and 
nonsensical  state  in  which  it  is  declared  to  be  wfaefl 
dissociated  altogether  from  m€  f  Why  do  I  tbkk 
of  it  as  still  orderly  and  Bubststent  ?  Why  does  h 
Bot  drop  instantly  into  the  gulf  of  the  oontfEdic* 
tory  ?  Simply  because  you  do  not  think  of  it  81 
di^ociated  from  evert/  me*  You  cantiot  perform 
the  abstraction.  Whenever  you  think  of  rndterial 
things  which  are  no  longer  before  yoUj  you  will  find 
that  you  are  either  thlnkiDg  of  them  and  yourself  M 
these  were  formerly  apprehended  togetherj  or  thai 
you  are  thinkiug  of  them  in  connection  with  some 
ot}wr  self  or  subject.  It  is  through  the  performance 
of  the  latter  operation  that  each  of  us  is  enabled  to 
think  the  universe  as  independent  of  himself.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  choice,^a  mode  in  which  wa 
choose  to  think;  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity^— « 
mode  in  which  we  cannot  help  thinking.  It  ia  i 
operation  which  is  done  for  us,  and  in  spite  of  us^  I 
and  in  obedience  to  our  deeper  genius,  who  laagln 
to  see  how^  even  while  we  axe  performing  it^  ve 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  doing  something  very  dif- 
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ferent— -namelyj  to  be  thinking  of  the  universe  hy 
itaelf,  or  out  of  synthesifi  with  ev^ery  inteiligent  sub- 
ject.  This  latter  operation  canoot  be  performed. 
It  is  made  impracticabie  by  the  law  which  declarefi 
that  that  alone  can  be  thought  of  which  can  possibly 
be  known.  But  although  it  cannot  be  perfoniied, 
we  can  understand  how  its  performance,  if  poBsible^ 
would  have  the  effect  of  redudug  the  universe  to 
the  predicament  of  a  contradiction ;  because  the 
abstraction  of  the  **  me ''  would  empty  it  of  the  ele- 
ment which,  by  Proposition  L,  is  essentia!  to  the 
constitution  of  all  knowledge  or  presentation,  and 
which,  by  Proposition  XL,  is  essential  to  the  consti- 

(tion  of  all  thought  or  representation. 
4u  An  objection,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
rious,  seeraa  to  lie  against  tlxis  proposition.  It  An  oywuoo 
ay  be  alleged  thaty  in  cogitating  material  thiugs, 
each  of  us  can  cogitate  merely  his  own  individual 
mlt^  which  was  originally  apprehended  in  the  cogni- 
tion of  them.  It  may  be  supposed  that,  no  other 
than  each  person's  individual  self  having  been 
kuowo  or  represented  to  him  in  the  first  iustauee, 
no  otlier  than  this  can  be  conceived  or  represented 
him  in  the  second  instance,  according  to  the 
irms  of  Proposition  XI. 


5.  This  objection  is  very  eafiUy  removed-    It  pro- 
ceeds on  a  nuBapprehamon,  not  unnatural,  of  Pro- 
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position  XI. ;  whioh  misapprehefiaiotij  however, ' 

be  completely  obviated  if  the  mader  will  atteod  ; 

the  two  reBtrictioDi  of  tbougbt  laid  dawti  among  I 

Represent 


ObfJ^niron 

fiftffiBt^ijfr-  observations  on  that  proposition, 

ut«mt«i    can,  first,  do  anything  except  add  to  the  datacT 
cognition^  an  element  of  which  no  trpe  or  ins^aos 
has  been  given,  or  can  be  given,  in  experience ;  j 
Becondlyj  it  can  do  anytlung  except  lea^e  out 
element  essential  to  the  constitution  of  origiiial  i 
nition.     But  here  thought  is  doing  neither  of 
things.    Having  apprehended  myself  along  -with  i 
that  I  apprehend,  I  am  furniBhed  with  a  pattern  i 
instance^  according  to  which  I  can  cogitate  anoth^ 
or  any  number  of  other,  selves  doing  the  same ; 
having  supplied  in  thought,  by  the  suppoa 
sence  of  another  '*  me  "  to  the  universe^  the  el 
essential  to  its  cognitionj  I  am  leaving  out  no^ 
dient  essential  to  the  formation  of  knowledge, 
thus  each  individual  ego,  without  running  into] 
contradiction,  obtains  in  thought  a  universe 
lutely  independent  of  its  individual  self.     This  I 
of  independent  universe  each  of  us  can  believe  i 
subsist  in  his  absence  without  har1>oming  a  ^ 
diction ;  but  we  cherish  a  contradiction  the  iij 
we  attempt  to  believe  in  any  other  kind  of  m 
pendent  universe  as  subsisting  in  our  absenoa 


6.  The  reason  why  the  universe  per  ae  is 
lutely  unthinkable,  is  because  neither  we  uor 
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intelUgence  liaa,  or  can  ha?e,  any  type  or  model  proi*. 
whereby  to  coDstruot  it  in  thought  Had  we  been  - — -^ 
fiirnii^hed  with  any  sincjle  iD&tanoe  of  such  a  type,  iiflt«ifit»t# 

re  could  multiply  in  thought  that  type  as  often  as  -"o«toBb 
we  pleased,  and  repreeeot  to  atirselves  a  world,  or 

.  plurality  of  worlds^  p&r  se>  There  is  no  transgres- 
sion of  the  laws  of  thought  involved  in  the  supposi- 

Son  that  what  has  once  been  known  may  be  re- 
peated— and  repeated  in  a  great  variety  of  fashions. 
But  we  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  a  single  type 
given  us  whereby  to  cogitate  matter  jmt  m  at  all. 
We  are  not  supplied  even  with  an  example  of  a 
grain  of  eand  per  se.  Proposition  I.  settles  that 
point.     And,  therefore,  no  model  whatever  of  mat- 

e^r  per  *e?  being  presentable  to  us  in  knowledge,  the 

aaterial  universe  per  se  must  for  ever  remain  ab- 

Dlutely  irrepreaentable  by  us  in  thought 


7-  But  the  caae  m  totally  different  iu  regard  to 
be  universe  mecuvi.     In  thinking  of  objects  plit^  woIirv^a 
dotber  subject,  we  are  restrained  by  uo  such  in-pi^iirtiC^i** 


opacity  as  that  which  paralyses  us  when  we  would  JJ'^'J^*'* 

ogitate  the  universe  plits  no  subject  at  all*     Each  ^^^^"^ 

of  us  has  had  an  instance  of  this  synthesis  given 

him  iu  his  own  knowledge  or  experience*     Each 

Ban  apprehends  the  universe  (or  parts  of  it)  with 

be  addition  of  himself;  and    therelora  there  is 

Dtbing  whatever  to  prevent  him  from  oonoeiving 

same  prooesa  to  take  place  in  an  unlimited 
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number  of  other  LDstances.     He  <^ii  think  of  the 

uiii?erse  plu^  an  oilier  self  ad  libitufn  ;  because,  m 
soon  as  the  conception  of  any  one  case  is  obuine4f 
the  conceptioD  of  a  plurality  of  analogous  cases  ii 
also  compasaed.  The  eatioeption  of  one  neoeesiuilj 
brings  along  with  it  the  conception  of  maoj. 


8.  These  Inetitutes  will  Bcaroelj  be  char^ged  witti 
Further  I00S6  argtimentatioo,  or  with  a  dispositioii  to  fllncb 
ofho waive  froni  any  consequence  to  which  their  premises  maj 
^y«.t,yuitrigjj^j^  All  that  they  are  concerned  about  is,  thil 
their  deductions  should  be  correctly  drawn — not 
that  they  should  be  approved  of  when  drawu^ 
that  issue  must  be  as  fortune  may  determine,  TLe 
plea,  therefore,  which  would  limit  each  jodivjjiol 
to  the  cogitation  of  his  own  in  dividual  self  is  re- 
jected, not  because  it  is  unpalatable,  but  becai»l 
it  is  illogical  We  are  as  much  inclined  to  d«J 
strictly  with  this  point  as  any  of  our  readers  can 
be.  The  system,  than,  admits  that  each  man  can 
be  cognisant,  or  have  experience,  only  of  his  own 
individual  self,  and  only  of  the  universe  which  if 
presented  to  that  individual  self.  The  que&ti<>iit 
therefore,  may  be  asked,  How  can  he  conceifi 
any  other  self  than  this  individuid,  or  any  olhef 
universe  than  that  which  this  individual  m  in  coo- 
tact  with  I  Here  it  is  that  the  distinction  1^- 
the  simply  ineonceivahle  by  uSj  and  the  ali. 
inconceivable  in  itself,  comes  to  Oiir    asEOstanoi. 
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fie  Pimply  iDCODceivable  by  us  falls  (see  Introd- 
§  68)  under  tlie  category  of  the  conceiyable.  We 
can  concei\re  it  as  that  which  is  conceivable  from 
involving  no  contradiction,  Hencej  although  an- 
other self  is  not  knowable  by  me  (m  the  fiense  of 
being  ea^perienaed)^  and  is,  moreover,  not  concdiv- 
able  by  me  (in  the  sense  of  being  ooncaived  as 
that  of  which  I  have  had  experience),  still  I  can 
conceive  another  self  as  conceivable — that  is  to 
say,  as  non*contradictory*  I  can  do  this,  because 
I  know  and  conceive  my  individual  self,  and  the 
things  by  which  I  am  miirotmded*  But  what  I 
can  think  of  as  taking  place  in  one  instance,  I  can 
think  of  as  taking  place  In  an  infinitudo  of  in- 
stances ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  I  can  think  of 
that  one  caae  as  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  which 
is  possible— in  other  words,  as  oot  exhausting  the 
capabilities  of  nature  in  that  particular  directioa 
\Vhat  has  happened  once,  may  be  conceived  to 
happen  again  and  again,  What  is  possible  at 
all  is  possible  to  any  extent  M^  consciousness 
is  both  possible  and  actual,  and  therefore  other 
consciousnesses  are  possible;  and,  by  a  Teiy  ea&y 
and  reasonable  determination  of  the  mind^  I  can 
admit  them  to  be  actuaL     With  their  actual  ex- 

ence,  however,  I  have  at  present  nothing  to 
What  I  am  undertaking  to  show  is>  not 
that  other  rm's  besides  m$  esdst,  but  only  that  I 
can  form  a  conception  of  other  fm's  besides  m^,  and 
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that  tills  is  what  each,  of  us  (suppckaixig  iimi  lb 
is  more  thao  one  of  us)  can  do.  It  is,  moreover,  t 
be  borne  particularly  id  miod,  that  the  other  egos  i 
Bubjecta  which  are  ooiiDei?ed  by  us^  ar«  always  i 
ceired  as  the  universal  part  of  all  their  co;_ 
just  as  one's  own  me  is  always  known  and  co., 
aa  the  universal  part  of  one  s  own  cognitions, 
of  us  having  the  type  or  pattern,  can  eonatmct  1 
conception  ad  libitum- 

9.  One  word  on  the  subject  of  Belief.  Belief 
the  determination  of  the  mind  to  accept  as  acta 
fact,  or  as  actual  existence,  t  u  grounds  of  protttUl 
evidencOj  whatever  the  com^>ul8ory  reaeon  has  il# 
olared  to  be  possible — that  is,  has  i^howB  to  be 
contradictory.  But,  according  to  psychology,  ami 
more  especially  according  to  our  Scottish  philoeopb} 
of  common  sense,  belief  is  the  determinatioTi 
mind  to  accept  as  actual  fact,  or  as  actual  ex 
on  the  evidence  of  ordinary  thinking,  that  whidi 
the  compulsory  reason  has  proved  to  be  imposaibfe 
land  contradictory. 


Another 
tibvtat«d. 


10.  Another  difficulty  has  been  started-     Pi 
sition  I.  affirms  that,  along  with  whatever  a 
cognisant  of,  he  must  be  cognisant  of  himself* 
thinking,  therefore,  of  the  independent  univer^j 
a  synthesis  of  objects  plus  another  subject,  must] 
not  take  himself  into  account  as  well,  and  mi 
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talsyntheBis  of  thougbt,  in  that  case,  be  objects     prof. 


It] 


the 


F  another  me  plus  m 
thesis  which  each  of  us  cogitates  is  of  this  character- 
But  the  explatiation  is  this :  Propo«^itions  L  atid  IL 
lay  down  the  esaeotial  constituents  of  all  cogiiitioo, 
and,  consequently,  of  all  conception.  These  ele- 
ments  are  not  necessarily  more  than  objects  plus 
one  self.  This  is  all  that  is  necessaiy  to  constitute  a 
case  of  knowledge  or  of  thought.  These  propositions 
en  un  ciate  tliat  un  i  versal  truth .  Th  ere  fore ,  al  th  ough 
I  cannot  cogitate  things  plus  another  self  without 
taking  my  own  self  into  account  as  well^  yet  I  can 
perfectly  well  understand  how  such  a  case  (to  wit,  a 
case  of  objects  pln^  anotlier  subject)  should  take 
place  without  my  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 
There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  me  to  take  into 
account  any  other  self,  when  1  am  cognisant  of 
things  plus  my  individual  me ;  and,  therefore,  there 
is  no  necessity  lor  another  self  to  take  me  into 
account,  when  he  is  cognisant  of  himself  and  the 
things  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  AH  this  I  ^n 
understand  perfectly  well  Andj  therefore,  although 
it  is  true  that  I  must  cogitate  myself  whenever  I 
think  of  another  self  in  union  with  things,  still  I 
can  conceive  that  other  self,  and  the  things  he  is 
cognisant  of,  to  subsist,  although  I  were  entirely 
withdrawn,  or  had  never  been  called  into  existence. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  things  to  subsist  without  any 
"me  "in  my  supposed  annihilation.     For  to  con- 
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XIII. 

something  from  which  the  grounds  of  all  conceiv- 

ability  had  been  removed.  If  the  reader  will  coo- 
sider  that  the  general  thesis  laid  down  in  Propor- 
tions I.  and  II.  is  simply  this,  that  things  and  some 
one  self  are  necessary  to  constitute  the  unit  or  mini- 
mum of  all  possible  knowledge,  and,  consequentlj, 
of  all  possible  conception,  he  will  very  readily  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  which  is  here  noticed,  and  will 
perceive  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  propo- 
sition which  is  at  all  at  variance  with  anything  that 
has  gone  before. 

11.  The  counter-proposition  only  remains  to  be 
Thirteenth    appended.     After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  un- 

counter-pro-  <w«  i       •  <•  • 

position.  necessary  to  oiier  any  remarks  in  refutation  of  this 
contradictory  product  of  ordinary  thinking,  whidi 
psychology  has  taken  under  her  protection.  Tkir- 
teeiith  counter-^yroposition :  "  The  independent  uni- 
verse which  each  of  us  thinks  of  is  the  universe,  out 
of  synthesis  or  connection  with  every  mind,  subject, 
or  self." 


PROPOSITION  XIV. 

THE   PHENOMENAL  IN  COGNITION. 

There  is  no  mere  phenomenal  in  cognition  ; 
in  other  words,  the  phenomenal  by  itself  is 
absolutely  unknowable  and  inconceivable. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  first  premiss  fixes  the  definition  of  pheno- 
menon. "Whatever  can  be  known  or  conceiyed 
only  when  something  else  is  known  or  conceived 
along  ^with  it,  is  a  phenomenon,  or  the  phenome- 
nal." But  whatever  can  only  be  so  known  or  con- 
ceived, cannot  be  known  or  conceived  by  itself. 
Therefore  there  is  no  mere  phenomenal  in  cogni- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  the  phenomenal  by  itself  is 
absolutely  unknowable  and  inconceivable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 


1.  Fourteenth  Counter-proposition, — "There  is 
3thing  but  the 
ords,  the  phem 
ceivable  by  us." 


nothing  but  the  phenomenal  in  cognition  ;  in  other  FourtMnth 

ooonter-pro* 

words,  the  phenomenal  alone  is  knowable  and  con- 
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2.  It  must  bave  oocurred  to  the  reader  befonf' 
[now,  that  the  best  way  of  attamiog  to  correct  opi* 


fbrnuiiinsl  Qiotis  OH  mo^  metapbjaical  subjacta,  is  by  find! 

tmlh  Qflj  1*1  -T  -  ♦11' 

mtttti^hjM  oat  what  has  been  said  on  any  given  point  by  the 
pBychologists,  and  then  by  saying  the  very  opposite* 
In  eiicb  cases  we  are  sure  to  be  right  in  at  least 
nmety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred.   Indeed,  no 
better  recipe  than  this  can  be  prescribed  for  thos 
who  are  desirous  of  compassing  the  truth p     The~^ 
caae  before  us  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
infallibility  of  this  rule^  which  is  ^tabllsbed  by  all 
the  other  positions  laid  down  in  these  Institutes, 
although,  in  most  instances,  not  quite  so  obtrusively. 
This  counter-proposition  gives  expression  to  one  of 
those  hereditary  commonplacasj  which  the  science 
of  the  human  mind  has  an  especial  pleasure  in 
parading;  the  opinion,  to  wit,  that  our  faculties 
are  competent  to  deal  only  with  the  phenomenal —     i 
'  that  is,  the  unsubstantial  and.  unreaL     What  cauid^H 
this  dogma  may  be  due  to — whether  to  a  mock 
humilityj  or  to  an  inexactitude  of  thinking,  or  to 
both — is  not  worth  inquiring,  for  it  is  manifestly 
false  and  contradictory- 

^  3.  This  merely  may  be  said,  that  psychology  hm 
Th#piycho«  beet]  permitted  to  indulge  in  this  solemn  spedes  of 
wtthtfutb  trining  a  great  deal  too  long,  and  that  it  la  high 
i"*^'">^*<^time  it  should  be  put  a  stop  to.     Why  sup 


that  the  vn^tmg  side  of  things  is  turned  invariablj 
towards  us;  and  that  all  that  we  can  know  is  not 
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worth  kDowing,  while  all  worth  knowing  is  hidden 
impenetrably  from  our  comprehenmon  ?    This  mor* 
bid  supposition  ii  not  humility^ — it  is  either  lazi- ; 
ness  or  stupidity  trying  to  took  respectable  in  the  ^| 
garb  of  a  mock  modesty ;  or  elaa  it  is  scepticism  / 
assuming  the  airs  of  superior  wisdom ;  or  eke  it  is/ 
timidity  pretending  to  he  caution  ;  or  else  it  ia\ 
hypocrisy  endeavouriog  to  curry  favour  with  the/ 
Governor  of  the  maiverse,  by  disparaging  the  facul- 
ties which  He  bad  endowed  us  with.    Whatever  it 
iSj  it  ought  no  longer  to  he  endured.     Our  intellec- 
tual tether  is  sufficiently  short  without  any  mis- 
directed psychological  curtailing*    The  agnoiology 
will  show  that  we  are  quite  weak    and   ignorant  ; 
enough  without  affecting  to  he  still  more  ignorant ' 
and  weaL 


FBOP. 

XIT. 


4  The  restoration  of  the  important  philosophical 

terras  "phenomenon"  and  "substance"  to  their  The  mi*«i 

*       .     ,  ,  ,  ,  ohiflct  of  tills 

true  and  original  signification^  by  supplymg  (^nf6r  J^^^jj^JJ;^ 
alia)  the  only  definitions  which  afford  any  ooncep-  p^p®^****^^ 
tion  of  tfaem^  is  the  main  object  of  thii  and  the 
three  following  proportions.  In  connection  with 
no  metapbyBical  words,  whether  eonsidered  in  them- 
selves or  in  their  history^  does  greater  confuajon 
and  iDcorrectneBs  of  thought  prevail ;  and  ther**fore, 
if  speculative  science  is  ever  to  acquire  solidity  and 
exactitude,  it  10  essential  that  this  mistineis  and 
error  should  ho  removed 


PROPOSITION   XV. 


WHAT   THE    PHENOMENAL   IN   COGNITION    IS. 


Objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  the  phe- 
nomenal in  cognition  ;  matter  in  all  ita 
varieties  is  the  phenomenal  in  cognition  ; 
thoughts  or  mental  states  whatsoever  are 
the  phenomenal  in  cognition  ;  the  universal 
is  the  phenomenal  in  cognition  ;  the  paiti- 
cvilar  is  the  phenomenal  in  cognition  ;  the 
egOj  or  mind,  or  subject,  is  the  phenomenal 
in  cognition. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  can  be  known 
only  along  with  self  or  the  subject  (by  Prop,  I,J ; 
matter  in  all  its  varieties  can  be  known  only  along 
with  self  or  the  subject  (by  Prop,  L). ;  thoughts  or 
mental  states  whatsoever  can  be  known  only  along 
with  self  or  the  subject  (by  Prop*  t) ;  the  universd 
can  be  known  only  along  with  the  particular  {hy 
Prop  VL) ;  the  particular  can  be  known  only  along 
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with  the  universal  (by  Prop.  VI.)      The  ego,  or     prop. 

mind,  or  Buhject,  or  oneself^  can  be  known  only    

along  with  Bome  thing  or  thought  or  determinate 
condition  of  one  kind  or  another  (by  Prop.  IX-} 
Therefore  all  these j  conformably  to  the  definition  of 
phenomenon,  are  the  phenomena)  in  cognition* 


I 


OBSEBVATIONS  AKD  EXPIANATIOKS. 


1.  In  this  case  the  counter-proposition  is  Bome- 
what  peculiar.  In  expression  it  is  coincident  with  a  pmbUhi^ 
the  proposition,  but  in  meaning  it  is  diametrically  Jf^^vf*^****^ 
opposed  to  it.  Psychology  holds  that  we  are  cog- 
nisant  only  of  the  phenomenal,  because  our  facul- 
ties are  inadequate  to  reach  the  subBtantiaL  Hence 
it  holds  that  we  are  cognisant  of  the  things  enu-^ 
merated  in  the  proposition  only  as  phenomena^ 
The  propositionj  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  we 
are  cognisant  of  these  things  as  phenomena,  not 
because  we  are  incompetent  to  apprehend  the  sub- 
stantial (see  Props.  XVL,  XVII.},  but  because  we 
can  be  cognisant  of  each  of  them  only  along  with 
a43metliing  else — that  is,  can  be  cognisant  of  each 
part  only  along  with  its  counterpart  So  that  the 
errc»  of  psychology  does  not  He  in  the  affirmation 
that  we  are  cognisant  of  material,  or  other,  objects 
only  as  phenomena,  or  of  ourselves  only  as  a  pheno- 
menon (the  propoflitioD  affirms  the  same)  j  but  it 
lie«  in  the  attribution  of  this  cognisance  to  a  wrong 
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msTmms  of  ^ 


PROP. 
XT. 


oftuae — namely^  to  the  peculiar  etructure  of  m 
faculties^  which  k  suppoiad  to  debar  tis  from  anj 
better  gpecies  of  knowledge  ;  whereafi  the  trtitb  k 
that  our  incompetency  to  apprehend  eaolx  of  ibeie 
thiDgs  otherwise  than  as  phenomenal,  lies  in  tk 
necessary  and  universal  structure  of  reasoa,  con* 
sidered  siraply  as  such  ;  for  intelligencej  of  what- 
ever order  it  may  be,  must  apprehend  merely  as  pie- 
nomeual  that  which  it  can  apprehend  oniy  in  uoioi 
with  something  else — this  beiog  the  very  defiuitiim 
of  phenomenon;  that  it  is  that  which  can  be  koAWi 
0nly  along  with  something  else.  Therefore,  tt  j 
bring  out  fully  the  error  involved  in  the  cotinte^| 
proposition,  it  must  be  expressed  in  the  followii^ 
terms,  stated  as  briefly  as  possible  :^— 


2.  Fifteenth  Gmbnter-propositiofi, — *^  Olgeoli^ 

material  or  otherwiBe^ — thoughts  or  mental  statiof 

whatsoever — the  ego,  or  mind— all   these  are  tb  I 

phenomenal  in  cognitioo,  not  be<mu8e  each  of  tham  | 

can  \m  known  only  as  part  of  a  completed  sjrnthesi,  1 

but  because  our  faculties  are  limited  to  the  compre* 

hensiou  of  mere  phenomena,  and  can  bold  no  con* 

verse  with  the  substantial/'  " — ^' 


This  counter-proposition  is  not  only  erroneoDs; 

The^nter-  it  is  Contradictory.     It  contradicts  the  oolj  coQcea- 

tion  of  phenomenon  which  it  is  possible  to  form, 

and  to  which  expreseioD  has  been  given  in  the  difi- 
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nition.    The  counter-proposition  declares  that  each     prop. 

and  all  of  the  things  specified  in  the  proposition  are    - 

known  only  as  phenomenal  But  nothing  can  be 
known  ordy  as  phenomenal ;  because  (by  Definition) 
the  phenomenal  is  that  which  can  be  known  only 
along  with  something  else;  and  therefore  to  sup- 
pose a  thing  to  be  known  orUy  as  phenomenal 
would  be  to  suppose  it  known  both  with,  and  with- 
out, something  else  being  known  along  with  it, 
which  of  course  is  contradictory.  What  the  parts 
of  cognition  enumerated  in  the  proposition  are, 
when  known  in  their  synthetic  totality,  is  declared 
in  Proposition  XVII. ;  the  intervening  proposition 
(XVI.)  being  required  to  show  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial in  cognition. 


\ 


PROPOSITION  XVI. 

THE   SUBSTANTIAL  IN   COGNITION. 

There  is  a  substantial  in  cognition  ;  in  other 
words,  substance,  or  the  substantial,  is  know- 
able,  and  is  known  by  us. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  first  premiss  fixes  the  dejmitian  of  knoum  svih 
stance :  "  Whatever  can  be  known  without  anythiDg 
else  being,  of  necessity,  known  along  with  it,  is  a 
known  substance."  But  some  such  thing  must  be 
known,  otherwise  all  knowledge  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  no  knowledge  could 
ever  take  place,  if,  in  order  to  know  a  thing,  we 
always  required  to  know  something  else,  and  if,  in 
order  to  know  the  thing  and  the  something  else,  we 
again  required  to  know  something  else,  and  so  on 
in  infinitum.  Under  such  an  interminable  process 
knowledge  could  never  arise.  But  knowledge  does 
arise.  Therefore  a  point  must  be  reached  at  which 
something  is  known  without  anything  else  being,  of 
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seceasitji  knowii  along  with  it.  ABd  this  some- 
thing, whatever  it  may  turn  oiit  to  be,  is  known 
Bubstance,  according  to  the  defiaitioo*    Therefore 

Ithera  is  a  aubstautial  In  cognition  \  in  other  words, 
subBtanoe  is  knowable^  and  is  known  by  us. 
1i 


l*RrtP- 
XVL 


0B9EEVATI0NS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 


1 ,  The  words  "  known  '^  and  ^'  in  cognition  **  are 
'here  inserted   (aa  on  other  occasions)  in  order  to  thi* nfopoii^ 
I       guard  against  the  supposition  that  this  definition  nnti^ioi « 
I       fixes  anythiDg,  or  that  this  proposition  proves  any- 
j       thingf  in  regard  to  eamtiiig  substance.     Known  sub- 
I       stance  may  subsequently  turn  out  to  be  coincident 

Ewith  existing  substance ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  as- 
sumed, and  it  is  not  assumed  at  this  place.  All  that 
Is  defined  is  known  substance^  and  ail  that  is  proved 
is  that  there  is  a  known  substaDCe,  not  that  known 

%  The  reader  is  also  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  proposition  says  nothing  as  to  what  known  xcimcf  ^^' 
substance  is :  it  merely  states  and  proves  that  there  "**ttiMoi 
18  such  a  thing.    What  the  thing  is— in  other  words,  ***"^ 

hat  corresponds  to  the  definition — is  declared  in 
ihe  next  proposition.     This  remark  is  made  lest  any 

rplexity  or  diaaatisfaction  should  be  occasioned  by 
the  vagueness  which  necessarily  hangs  over  a  state- 
ment which  merely  announces  tf^at  a  certain  thing 
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i»^  without  auBOuticiBg  what  it  is.    This  vagneneoi  J 
of  statement  must  commianicate  a  correspondliig  j 
Tagtieness  of  thought  to  the  reader's  mind  ;  and  he 
may  be  uncertaiD  whether  he  has  apprehatided  the  j 
whole  meaning  of  the  propositioo*     Ha  has  appre-  \ 
handed  its  full  meaning  if  he  will  take  it  literally 
as  it  stands,  aud  be  pleased  to  wait  for  fartheT  light 
m  to  what  the  substantial  in  cognition  is  until  hej 
comes  to  Proposition  XVII, 


3,  The  theoi7  of  knowing  would  be  very  iacom- i 
I  for   plete  unless  it  embraced  an  explanation  of  certaicc] 
tiiii  propyls-  words  in  connection  with  which  the  utmost  laml^l 
of  thought  has  at  all  times  prevailed^  and  around 
which  the  most  confused  and  fruitless  controversies 
have  perpetually  revolved.     Such  words  are  "  sub- 
Etancse  "  "  phenomenon,"  ''  the  alisoluts/^  "  the  rela- 
tive.'"   The  loose  a&d  erroneous  thinkiog  which  is 
attached  to  these  terms,  both  in  the  popular  mind 
and  in  psychological  science,  is  what  lies  beyond  all 
the  powers  of  description  to  exaggerate.     Definite 
articles,  therefore,  settling  their  meaning  exa^tlji 
are  quite  indispenBable  in  a  work  which  professes  to 
lay  down  the  institutes  of  all  metaphysical  thinking,,, 
and  to  supply  the  standards  by  a  reference  to  wl 
all  vagrant  cogitation  may  be  at  once  pulled  up,  and 
all  controversies  cut  short     These  articles,  mora 
over,  are  necessary  steps  in  the  inquiryj  because  it 
ultimate  aim  is  to  ascertain  whether,  and  how 
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bo  substantial  and  the  pheDomenal,  the  absolute     rsop 


lAad  the  relattire,  tn  cognition,  equate  with  the  aatn 
eUntial  and  the  phenom€nal|  the  absalute  and  the 
relatiTej  in  existence. 

4  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  obriona 
^that  the  qtiestion  which  this  proposition  answers  ia  nm 
limply  this :  la  there  any  such  thing  as  known  sub-  uiiftHnir  s^ 
■tance?— a  point  which  it  U  of  the  utmost  import-  p^nw**""*^ 
ince  to  determine,  the  definition  of  known  sub- 
'etance  being  at  the  same  time  given.  And  the 
answer  which  the  proposition  returns  to  this  qnes* 
tion  is  the  affirmative— jea*  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  ordinary  thinking  also  answers  this  question  Id 
the  affirmative ;  and  therefore,  in  so  far  as  ordinary 
thinking  is  concerned,  thepe  is  no  counter-proposi- 
tion, and,  consequently!  the  natural  opinion  on  this 
point  stands  in  no  need  of  correction.  The  contrar 
dictory  inadvertency  of  natural  thinking  only  comes 
to  light  when  it  condescendd  upon  wh(U  known  mb- 
ttanca  ia.  Vulgar  opinion  concedes  that  there  are 
known  substancea;  and  ao  far  vulgar  opinion  u 
exempt  fmm  error.  But  ask  vulgar  opinion  what 
known  substance  i^  and  vulgar  opinion  is  instantly 
at  faults  It  declares  that  logs  of  wood  and  brickbats, 
and  articles  of  that  description,  are  known  substancea 
Such  a  statement  is  contradictory ;  becauae  known 
substance,  according  to  the  definition,  ia  that,  and 
only  that,  which  can  be  known  or  thought  of  with- 
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pROR     out  anything  else  being  known  or  tboDght  of  along 

with  it  But  logs  of  wood  or  brickbats  cannot  be 
thus  known  or  thought  of  (as  will  appear  from  Prof 
XVIL|  if  it  is  not  already  evident  to  the  readef); 
and  therefore  the  assertion  which  declares  that  these, 
and  Buch  things,  are  known  substance^  is  false  aaii 
cx)ntradictory.  But  still,  in  so  far  as  the  preseot 
proposition  is  concerned^  it  encounteiB  no  opposittoQ 
from  popular  opinion ;  and  therefore  to  this  axteot 
our  natural  modes  of  thought  are  neither  inadveneiit 
nor  erroneous.  To  find  the  exact  counter-propositioo 
which  Proposition  XVI,  subverts^  we  must  look  to 
\  the  deliverances  of  psychology, 

5*  Siwteerdh  Counter-proposition, — "  There  iB*" 
lib  says  psychology,  '*  no  substantial  in  coCTiition ;  we 
are  not  competent  to  know  or  to  form  any  con- 
ception of  substance/'  Psychology  then  adds^  soine- 
what  inconsistently,  that  substance  is  to  be  ooo* 
ceived  as  the  occult  substratum  of  manifest  quaH* 
tieSj  the  unknown  support  of  known  accidenta  But 
inaamuch  as  we  are  not  considering  at  present  what 
the  nature  of  substance  is,  but  only  the  state  of  the 
fact  as  to  our  knowledge  of  it,  all  remarks  on  thie 
latter  part  of  the  psychological  doetrina  must  be 
reserved  for  a  subsequent  occasion  (see  Prop,  XVIl^ 
Obs,  8,  9,  10.) 

6.  This  counter-proposition  contradicts   reassM^ 
because  it  advances  a  doctrine  which,  if  true,  wouW 
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reDder  all  cogDitioo  itnpoasable*  TJulaes  the  mind 
could  know  gomething  without  knowing  anything 
more — in  other  words^  unless  it  could  know  snb- 
stance  (for  kuowii  substance,  according  to  the  de- 
finition, is  whatever  can  be  known  without  any- 
thiDg  more  being  known],  no  knowledge,  as  has 
been  stated  in  the  demonstration,  could  arise ;  be- 
use,  in  that  case,  the  mind^  before  it  could  know 
anything,  would  be  eternally  under  the  neceaaity  of 
knowing  something  more ;  and  this  proceea  never 
comLng  to  an  end,  knowledge  could  never  come 
to  a  beginning.  But  knowledge  does  come  to  a 
beginning ;  it  takes  place*  Therefore  the  mind 
kU  know  Bomething  without  knowing  anything 
des;  or,  more  shortly,  it  is  cognisant  of  sub- 
icaj  and  the  counter-proposition  which  denies 
this  truth  can  no  more  keep  its  ground  against 
these  considerations,  than  a  soap-bubble  can  with- 
stand a  thunderbolt. 


PROP. 
XVI. 


lu  damflin. 


7.  A  moderate  degree  of  reflection  may  convince 
ny  one  that  the  definition  of  known  substance  n«fein»  of 
bere  presented,  is  the  only  true  and  tenable  and  kimwumh^ 
atelligible  detoition  of  it  which  can  be  formed, 
fo  other  conception  of  known  or  knowable  sub- 
stance can  he  formed  than  that  it  is  that  which  can 
Bubsist  in  thought  without  anything  else  subBistitig 
in  thought  along  with  it.  Whatever  can  thus  stand 
or  subsist  is  certainly  a  known  substance — a  con- 
ceived gubdatence ;  whether  it  be  an  existing  snb- 
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etance  is  a  totally  different  question^  and  one  with 
wliich^  as  has  been  said  ngmn  and  agaiii,  ure  haft 
at  present  do  coDCeni.  A  very  distinct  meAmiii 
cati  be  attached  to  the  word  stibstanee  when  Ikoi 
understood  ;  but  every  attempt  to  HDderstaQd  it  m 
any  other  sense,  is  sure  to  result  in  tinderstat'  ii' . 
it  Iq  00  Bauae  at  aU, 


-r 


8.  Any  farther  Dotices,  critical  or  historic^  i^ 
"riijtdeflia.  gpecting  substance,  will  come  in  more  appropriatdt 
Bj^imtm.  under  the  next  proposition.  Meanwhile,  this  ma> 
'  be  remarked,  that  the  definition  of  it  here  laid 
down  is  due  to  Spinoza,  who  thus  defines  stibstaticd : 
**Per  substantiam  intelUgo  id^  quod  in  se  est,  fit 
per  se  concipitur ;  hoc  est,  id  cujna  eonceptllg  nm 
indiget  conceptu  alterius  rei,  a  quo  formari  de- 
beat  "* — that  is,  "  By  substance  I  undeiBtand  tbftl 
which  is  conceived  as  standing  alone  and  un&t* 
tached ;  in  other  words,  substance  is  that  wbM 
conception  does  not  require  to  be  assisted  or  sup- 
plemented by  the  conception  of  anything  ebe,'' 
This  translation  is  not  strictly  literal,  but  it  ghr« 
Spinoza^B  meaning  with  the  utmoat  exactitude,  and 
more  intelligibly  than  any  closer  verbal  renderiiig 
could  do.  Spinoza's  mistake  lay  in  his  pr^matiire* 
ly  giving  out  this  proposition  as  the  de&nllioii  of 
existing,  and  not  simply  as  the  definition  of  knowB, 
substance. 


PROPOSITION   XVIL 

WHAT  THB  SUBSTANTIAL  IN  COGNITION  IS. 

Object  plus  subject  is  the  substantial  in  cog- 
nition ;  matter  mecum  is  the  substantial 
in  cognition;  thoughts  or  mental  states 
whatsoever,  together  with  the  self  or  sub- 
ject, are  the  substantial  in  cognition ;  the 
universal,  in  union  with  the  particular,  is 
the  substantial  in  cognition  ;  the  ego  or 
mind  in  any  determinate  condition,  or  with 
any  thing  or  thought  present  to  it,  is  the 
substantial  in  cognition.  This  synthesis, 
thus  variously  expressed,  is  the  substan- 
tial, and  the  only  substantial,  in  cognition. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Object  pluB  subject — matter  mecwn — ^thoughts  or 
mental  states  whatsoever,  together  with  the  self  or 
subject — the  ego  or  mind  in  any  determinate  con* 
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ditiooj  or  w^ith  any  thing  or  thought  present  to  i 
the  universal  in  nnion  with  the  particulikr — 4h^ 
Tarietiea  of  expression  dedaxe  what  constitutes  I 
only  synthesis  which  can  be  knowii  or  odnoeif 
without  anything  eke  heing  known  or  eonoBiv 
along  with  it  (see  in  particular  Props,  II,  IIL 
IX.  XIII.)  Therefore  this  synthesis  (thus  varioTjs- 
ly  ex  pressed)  is  the  substantial^  and  the  only  sub- 
stantial, in  cognition^  conformably  to  the  defim- 
tion  of  substance  given  in  Prop,  XVI. 

OBSERVATIONS  ANB   EXPLANATIOKS. 

1,  Seventemith  Comhter-proposition^—^*^  Objeol 
Bevenuanth  plu8  subject — matter  memwh — thoughts  or  meotal 
ponttop.  states  whatsoever,  together  with  the  self  or  subject 
— the  universal  in  union  with  the  particular^^ — thii 
synthesis,  thus  variously  expressed,  is  merely  the 
phenomenal  in  cogDition,  The  substantial  ismtber 
the  separate  members  of  the  synthesis,  than  the 
total  synthesis  itself.  Thus  object  apart  from  s«b^ 
jeet — matter  apart  from  mind — the  ego  apart  frora 
the  non-ego,  and  separated  from  all  thoughtasuj 
determinations — the  non-ego  divorced  from  the  tffK 
and  existing  as  it  best  can, — these  are  the  suboUO" 
tial,  not  indeed  in  human  knowledge,  far  humta 
knowledge  cannot  lay  hold  of  the  substantial,  boi 
in  reaUty,  in  remm  noMira.  They  axe  the  occolt 
bases  of  all  the  phenomena,  intellectual  and  mit^ 
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ial,  which  alone  oome  before  us  ;  and  among  these, 
ad  equally  phenomenal  in  its  character,  falls  to  be 
inked  what  is  called  the  synthesis  io  cognition  of 

objects  and  subject — ^matter  and  tne — mind  with 

thoughts  or  things  present  to  it — the  universal  and 
tie  particnlar — ^tbe  ego  and  tlie  non-ego/' 


XVII, 


2,  This  counter-proposition  is  a  conglomeration 
"of  epistemology  and  ontology,  with  a  slight  tincture  con^rjoroe. 

,     ,  tnte  chime- ] 

of  common  opinion,  and  a  large  menstruum  of  psy-  ^^ »'  ***• 


cbological  doctrine.  To  disentangle  its  oontentSi  p*^**<»^ 
therefore,  it  must  be  put  through  a  refining  prooeaa 
— first,  in  order  to  clear  it  from  all  ontological  ad- 
mixture, and  to  disengage  and  exhibit  that  part  of 
it  which  psychology  opposes  to  the  propoaition ; 
aud,  secondly,  in  order  to  disengage  and  exhibit 
that  part  of  it  which  ordinary  thinking  opposes  to 

I       VIC 


3-  First,  Part  of  this  counter-proposition  is  ob- 
viously ontological.     Although  psychology  professes  EiimiAitiMi  j 


to  have  uo  faith  in  ontology,  and  disclaims  ail  con-  ^'j^'f'^i*^ 
nection  with  so  unapproachable  a  department  of 
metaphysi<^j  she  nevertheless  retains  such  a  hold 
over  this  unreclaimed  province  as  enables  her,  un- 
less vigorouBly  withstood,  to  disconcert  the  opera- 
tions of  the  exact  reasoni  and  to  impede  the 
progress  of  genuine  speculation.  Thus,  when  the 
queatioii  is  put»  What  is  the  substantial  in  cogut- 

Y 
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tioB?  psych olagy  is  not  content  with  answenDg  that 
there  is  no  substantial  m  cogQition,  and  that  iv hat  is 
SQpp06ed  to  be  such  is  merely  the  phenomenal :  ahe 
gooB  on  to  declare  what  the  substantial  in  existence 
J6*  and  thus  people*s  attention  ib  called  off  from 
the  proper  and  only  point  under  consideration^  while 
the  truths  which  ia  not  over-willing  to  be  caught  at 
any  tinaej  slips  quietly  away  during  the  confusion. 
"  We  first  raise  a  dust, ^'  aays  Berkeleyj  ^*  and  then 
'  complain  that  we  cannot  see  "^ — a  very  true  remark. 
The  speculative  thinker  asks  a  question  about  know- 
ledge, whereupon  the  psychologist  instautly  kicks 
up  a  turmoil  about  existence,  so  that  neither  of 
them  can  see  what  they  are  looking  for.  The  ques- 
tion^  What  is  the  substantial  in  cognition  ?  is  no 
more  answered  by  saying  that  some  occult  sub- 
stratum of  qualities  is  the  substantial  in  exiMenc^y 
than  the  questiouj  Who  is  the  Great  Mogul?  is 
answered  by  the  reply  that  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  is  the  Sovereign  of  England*  We  there* 
fore  throw  overboard,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ontolc* 
gical  surplusage  contained  in  the  counter-proposi- 
tion, and  limit  it  to  the  relevant  averment  "  that 
objects  plus  a  subject  is  not  the  substantial,  but  is 
the  mere  phenomenal,  in  cognition/* 


4.  The  contradiction  involved  in  the  counter-pro- 
position thus  restricted  is  instantly  brought  to  light 
by  an  appeal  to  the  definitions  of  substance  and 
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pftenomenon  (Prop.  XVI  D©m.j  Prop*  XIV*  Dem,) 
The  kriown  atibstantial  is  whatevor,  and  only  wbat* 


PHOR 
XVll 


ItM  mntm* 


ever,  caD  be  known  or  tboygbt  of  without  anything  Mtu»ry  oiia- 
elee  being  known  or  thought  of  along  with  it.  j^  [j « 
Does  anything  else  require  to  be  known  or  thotighi  iv^'^^*^- 


of  along  with  objects  pins  a  aubjtjcti  or  along  with 
luatter  viecwm,  or  along  with  tlie  universal  +  the 
particular?  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  else  doea 
(see  Props,  IL  III.  VI)  Does  anything  more 
^^equlre  to  be  apprehended  than  the  ego  or  oneself 
^Hn  some  determinate  condition?  Kotbing  more 
^Bequirea  to  be  apprehended  (Prop.  IX.)  Therefore 
^tlils  synthesis,  however  it  may  be  expressed  j  is  the 
substantiiil  in  cognition,  and  is  eBtablished  as  such 
on  necessary  grounds  of  reason ;  and  oonsequently 
the  connter-propositioo  is  the  denial  of  a  necessaiy 
truth  of  reason. 

Again  I  The  phenomenal  is  whatever,  and  only 
whatever,  can  be  known  or  thought  of  only  when 
something  else  is  known  or  thought  of  along  with 
it-  Can  objects  plus  a  subject — or  can  matter 
mecum— or  can  the  universal  +  the  particular — 
or  can  the  ego  or  oneself  in  some  determinate  con- 
dition— can  the  synthesis  of  these  be  known  only 
when  sometbing  else  is  known  along  with  it  ?  No 
indeed.  The  synthesis  can  be  known  by  itself,  and 
unsupplemented  by  anytbing  further.  Therefore 
lis  synthesis  is  not  the  phenomenal  in  cognition, 
and  is  proved  not  to  be  this  on  necessary  principles 
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of  reason ;  aod  coBBeqtietifcly  the  Goantef-propB* 
tioB  is  EB  affirmation  wbich  con  trad  ieta  a  DecesMj 
truth  of  reason.  Thus  it  involved  a  mental  coDtD- 
diction,  whether  looked  at  in  its  negative  orioui 
affirmative  aspect 

5.  Secondly,  We  have  now  to  consider  wli*t 
-  part  of  the  coiinter-proposition  stands  oppoaed  ^ 
f;  the  proposition  as  the  product  of  natural,  and  ntft 
of  psychological  J  thinking.  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  is  a  Bpontaneous  mode,  s^ 
what  is  an  acquired  habit,  of  thotight,  because  pay- 
chological  doctrine  frequently  mingles  its  contami- 
nating waters  with  the  not  over-clear  cnrrreot  of ' 
popular  thinking,  until  men  imagine  that  they  art 
entertaining  naturally,  and  of  their  own  acoani, 
some  dogma  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  »  ' 
perverse  training  in  what  is  called  '*  nieotal  philo* 
sophy."  In  the  present  instance,  however,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  natural  from  Uw 
psychological  judgment.  Psychology  tries  to  m^ 
suade  people  that  in  all  their  dealings  with  their 
selves  and  the  universe,  they  never  come  acKSf 
anything  substantial — ^that  mere  qualities  or  phe* 
nomena  are  the  objects  of  their  cK>iitemplatioe* 
But  the  world  has  not  been  imposed  upon  by  tbk 
consecrated  nonsense,  against  which  it  is  tiniieo#* 
sary  to  argue ;  for,  let  psyohologista  preach,  and  kl 
their  followers  believe  as  they  will,  it   i^  ceflaio 
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that  no  man,  in  sober  earnest^  and  if  put  npoo 
oath,  would  ever  say  that  he  had  got  dowu,  and 
fairly  digeBted,  thai  stone. 


PROP. 
XVlt* 


6.  In  the  counter-proposition  it  was  stated  that 
"the  substantial  is  rather  the  separate  members 
of  the  synthesis  of  objects  plus  a  subject  (matter 
tmcum)  than  the  total  synthesis  itself;  but  that 
these  were  not  the  substantial  in  cognition^  but 
ly  in  existence.'*  To  find  the  exact  part  of  the 
unter-proposition  which  natural  thiDkiog  adopts 
d  sets  up  in  antagonism  to  the  proposition,  we 
iia^e  merely  to  leave  out  the  word  *' rather/' and 
to  affirm  that  '*  the  substantial  is  the  separate  mem- 
bers of  the  synthesis,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  one  of  the 
m  of  the  synthesis — ^that,  namely,  which  we 
call  ofrjects  or  matter — and  this  is  the  substantial 
both  in  cognition  and  in  existence."  Or,  stated 
more  shortly,  the  exact  point  of  the  counter-propo- 
sitioo^  which  h  conformable  to  ordinary  opinion, 
is  this:   "mere  material  objects  are  known  sub- 
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stances. 
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7*  The  test  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  is,  as 
before,  the  definition   of  known  substance*     Can  ranmniic. 

I  loo  ill*  ih# 

tnaterial  things   be  known  wilhont  anything  el?^e  --"-' 

being  kuown  along  with  them  ?     No,  thev  ^aniinf : 
because  the  "  me  "  must  always 
with  them  (by  Prop.  L)    Therefoft  m 
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rtiop.  are  not  known  gubstances — tbey  are  Dot  the  aab- 
stautiai  in  cogTiition,  whatever  they  may  be  id  ex- 
istence ;  and  consequeDtly  natural  thinklDg,  whidi 
declares  that  they  are  this,  is  convicted  of  enter- 
taining a  cjontradictory  inadvertency.  Thus  the 
question,  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  sub- 
stantial in  thought,  is  brought  to  a  short  but  very 
decisive  issue.  The  syiitheaia  so  often  referred  to, 
and  which  henceforward^  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
shall  be  generally  denominated  (Ajeci^hiS'Siihject, 
Is  the  substantial,  and  the  only  substantial^  in  know- 
ledge and  in  thought- 


is. 


Pijfotioiogifi*!  stance 
ejiMttnffiiLh>  qualities 


8.  The  psychological  opinion  as  to  existing  sub- 
that  this  is  the  occult  substratum  of 
Such  an  opiBion  is  quite  hamilaeB,  if 
taken  along  with  the  two  following  explanations: 
first,  that  the  substance  for  which  it  contendd  doea 
not  answer  its  purpose;  and,  secondly,  that  tbis 
substance  is  merely  the  phenomenal*  A  word 
must  be  said  on  each  of  these  points,  in  order  to 
expose  the  hollowness  of  the  psychological  doctrine, 
for  its  plausibility  causes  it  to  be  a  trap  to  unwary 
or  inexact  thinkers. 


: 


/ — 

9.  Firstf  This  opinion  does  not  answer  it9  ptir^ 
Ftm,  It  dm  pose.     Qualitiea,  says  psychology,  must  have  a  sup- 
port^ phenomena  must  have  something  to  Inhefe 
in ;  they  cannot  be  conceived  as  subsisting  by  them* 
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elves,  therefore  they  have  an  occult  fiubsiratun], 
^  and  this  occult  substratum  is  substance.  WeU, 
let  this  postulatioB  be  granted.  Can  the  qualities, 
together  with  their  Guhstanee^  be  now  conceived  as 
subsisting  by  themselves?  Nat  one  whit  better 
than  before-  They  still  (that  is,  the  qualities  and 
the  substance  together)  require  an  additional  sup* 
plement  before  they  can  be  conceived  as  subsisting  ; 
they  require  to  be  supplemented  in  knowledge,  or 
in  thought^  by  the  known  or  conceived  " me  '*  before 
they  can  be  known  or  thought  of  at  all  (Props-  I* 
and  XIIL]  It  is  thus  obvious  that  psyebological 
Bubstance  does  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended*  It  was  postulated  because  the 
qualities  could  not  be  conceived  as  standing  alone ; 

lit  just  a£  little  can  the  qualities  plus  the  substance 
conceived  as  standing  alone ;  therefore  the  hypo- 

iieBis  is  good  for  nothing.  It  offers  to  the  mate* 
qimlities  a  iupport  which  breaks  down  under 
them — a  very  questionable  kindaees. 


PHOP. 
XVII- 


10*  Secondli/,  This  opinioii  ia,  mofdover,  mislead- 
ing ;  it  places  before  us  the  mere  phenomanal  and 
csalls  it  the  substantial.  Whatever  can  be  known 
or  thought  of  only  when  something  eke  is  known 
or  thought  of  along  with  it  is  the  pheuomei^I  'mT' 
Definition),  Phenomena,  with  the  addition  of 
substratumt  which  psychology  calls  subsLr. 
be  known  or  thought  of  only  when  tlio  ^^ 
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known  or  thought  of  along  with  them  (Prape*  L  i 

XII,)     Therefore  the  sjnthe&is  of  pheDOtnenA 

psychological  euhstauce  is  the  mere    plienomaniL 

With  this  provisOj  then,  that  the    psychological 

hypothesis  does  not  answer  its  purpose,  and  tia^ 

while  professing  to  give  us  some  conceptioti|  hoiref 

inadequate,  of  the  substantial^  it  places  before  U6  i 

mere  phenomeual,  strict  speculation  can  hav6  no 

objection  to  coo  code  to  psychology  as  manjr  occoll 

_  substrata  of  qualities  as  she  may  choose  to  dema 

\    One  or  one  thousand  is  a  matter  of  absolute 

I    difference* 


tlaniU  VQti- 


11*  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  tliese  I 
tutes  are  obnoxious  to  the  same  sentenoe  of  re] 
hensioD  which  has  just  beon  protiouticad  upon 
chology^  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  said  tbiKt  they  too 
represent  substance  as  constituted  by  a  synthesis  irf 
phenomena  (object  +  subject),  the  follo%viiig  difiar- 
ence  must  be  pointed  out,  and  carefully  boroe  lA 
mind.     The  charge  against  psychology  ie,  tb&t  the 
substance  for  which  she  contends  is  no  aubstance  al 
allj  but  is  the  mere  phenomenal,  because  it  reqciifB|a 
to  be  supplemented  in  thought  by  something  mo^H 
— namely,  by  the  *'m0;"  whereas  the  substantial,  ^ 
for  which  strict  speculation  contends,  is  UDdoubtedlr 
a  substance  in  cognition  (whatever    it  may  bo  in 
existence) ;  because,  although  it  may  be  an 
gate  of  mere  phenomena,  it  can  and  d<M!8,  oe 
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lm%  su'bsist  in  thought  without  anj  else  stibBtstaiig     prop, 

here  along  with  it ;  sjad  thus  it  correapond»  to  the    

"5<?6nition  of  Icdowb  substance j  which  is  all  that  is 
required  to  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  statement  ad- 
T&nced  in  Proposition  XVII.  Any  one  may  cob- 
ince  him&elf,  without  much  difficulty,  that  he  can 
Ihiiik  of  things  plii8  himself  without  tliinking  of 
anything  more  (and  can  therefore  conceive  the  sub- 
atantial)  i  and  al9o  that  be  cannot  think  of  anything 
less  than  this  without  thinking  of  something  more ; 
and^  consequently,  that  whatever  he  thinks  of  as 
less  than  this  completed  synthesis,  is  thought  of  as 
the  phenomenal,  in  conformity  with  the  definition 
of  phenomenon. 


III.JT1 


12.  This  article  may  be  appropriately  concluded 

by  some  brief  notices  of  the  history  of  this  distinc-  msi^rfrnf 
tion  between  substance  and  phenomenon.    In  tht^ 
first  place,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  con-  [^^'^ 
nected  with  it — as  may  have  struck  the  reader  from  ^1^^^^ 
what  has  been  already  said^ — is  the  direct  transposi- 
tion of  its  terms  wMch  the  distinction,  as  originally 
propounded  J  has  sustained  at  the  hands  of  psycho- 
logy.    The  synthesiB  of  ohject-plus*subject  is  the 
substantial  (the  substantial  at  least  in  cognition) ; 
while  its  constituents— olyect  on  the  one  hand,  and 
bject  on  the  other— are  the  mere  pheuomenal  in 
itiou  :  this  is  undoubtedly  the  true,  the  intelli- 
iui«l^  moreover^  the  ancient  doctrine  tn  regard 
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to   subBtaDoe  and   pheDomenoG.     But  psyidio^logj^  | 
holda  that  this  BynthesiB  m  the  mere  pbeii€imeiial|  1 
and  that  its  constitueDtS'— object  on  the  one  hBud^   | 
and  subject  on  tha  other^ — ore  the  substantial^  in 
existence*    But,  inasmuch  as  psychology  can  gcarc^lj 
be  supposed  to  main  tain  that  something  of  which 
we  have  no  sort  of  conception,  either  adequate  or 
madequatej  is  the  existing  substantial,  psychology 
must  be  held  to  teach  that  we  have  some  vagQe 
and  gliinmering  kind  of  notion  of  thcBO  id  their 
fieparatioD^  m  the  substantial  in  cognition,  as  well 
as  in  esistencei    And  thus,  as  has  been  said,  the 
distinction  lias  been  directly  reversed.    Psychology 
declares  that  to  be  the  phenomenal  which  speculation  ^ 
declares  to  he  the  substantial,  and  conversely*     No 
traDBposition  can  be  more  exact,  in  spite  of  the  psy-    I 
chological  afiseveration  that  the  substantial  lies  alto- 
gether beyond   the   limits  of  knowledge    and   of 
thought.    That  must  be  taken  as  a  mere  fa^mi  de  ', 
parkr.    There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  psycho- i 
logiflt  regards   solidity  as  convertible   with   sub-j 
stance,— as  we  all  do  in  our  ordinary  or  unspeciiW  J 
tive  moments.  -^  1 


13.  Irrespective  of  the  inconvenience  caiisod  by 
Bftort         the  reversal  of  the  terms  of  an  important  pbiloao- 
ttiii  ni4r«^.  ptii(jni  distinction,   this  psychological   doctrine^  aaj 
has  been  already  sufficiently  shown,  is  erroneous' I 
and  contradictory*    Objects,  whatever  they  may  be. 
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are  nat  the  subBtantial  in  cognttion,  becauee  thej 
cannot  stand  in  cognition  by  themselveaj  or  per  bb 
(Props.  L  IL)  The  sutyect  is  not  the  iubstantial 
in  cognition,  becaoaa  it  cantiot  stand  in  cogottioa 
by  itselfj  or  per  bb  (Prop,  IX,)  Therefore  thesd 
are  tbe  pheoomenal  in  cognition.  But  th€  ayntbesii 
of  object-plna-Bubjeot  is  tbe  substantial  in  cognition^ 
because  this^  and  this  alone,  will  stand  in  cognition 
by  itself,  or  per  ae.  This  alone  can  be  known  with- 
out  anything  mora  being  known*  Tbe  reader  may 
thus  perceive  at  a  glance  how  6agrantly  erroneous 
a  system  that  must  be  which  teaches  (as  all  psy- 
chology does)   a  doctrine  dii-ectly  the  reverse  of 


PROP. 

atviL 


li& 


i 

^y  I4i  There  was,  however,  unquestionably  a  time 
'  when  the  terms  of  this  distinction  were  kept  in 
their  proper  places,  and  understood  in  their  correct 
signification.  Allowance  being  made  (see  Prop.  X, 
Obs.  lOJ  for  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  which 
pervade  tbe  older  speculations,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently aflSnned  that  Plato  and  his  predeceasois 
anderstood  the  terms  substance  and  pltenomenon  in 
the  retrieved  sense  which  these  Institutes  have 
assigned  to  them.  To  bear  out  this  asBertion,  we 
must  show  what  the  older  pbiloeophen  uti  -  1 

by  pbenomenoQ  and  by  substamce :  Jirsi^  in  r     . . 
to  cc^oition;  and,  aeeonot^,  in  reference  to  exi^ 
tenee,  although  it  is  only  in  reference  to  th<i  former 


luililjir 
ttit  * 

let  It 
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PROP,     that  we  are  at  present  conoemed  crittcmltj 
^    their  opimons. 

r  Id.  In  the  older  systems^  the  phenomenal  {4 
Tito  known  mA  was  a  fiynoiiym  for  the  eeudble  fciMr^bnir).  i&l 
mc^mg  to  both  of  these  were  exactly  equivalent  to  inchoate— 
^*****  I  that  ia,  heguD,  but  not  completed  cognit^'"  '  ^^ 
other  words,  to  cognition,  which  wbb  not  coe 
until  supplemented  by  the  element  (cZdor)  or  (i^ 
required  to  complete  it  Thus  the  phenamend 
waa  laid  down  as  that  which  could  be  kuowo  or 
conceived  only  when  something  els©  was  known  or 
conceived  along  with  it.  Bat  this  is  precisely  ihi 
definition  of  phenomenon  given  in  these  In^^' 
And  thus  there  is  an  exact  coincidence  of  oi-i,,.-^ 
between  the  older  eyetems  and  the  present  work^  in 
so  far  as  the  conception  of  the  phenomeDal  is  cod* 
cerned. 


/ 


16.  The  same  coincidence  may  be  easily  stim" 
rht  known    in  regard  to  the  conception  of  known  substance,  h 

mtiBtaiittal 

iMasoitjingto  the  older  systems,  the  substantial  in  cogQition  (H^i 
was  a  synonym  for  the  intelligible  (1*0171^1^)^  und  |Kit|| 
terms  were  equivalent  to  coTiipleted  cogiiiiioii  •  tlni 
is,  to  whatever  could  be  known  or  thought  of  willii 
out  anytbing  else  being  known  or  thought  of  aliiBfi 
with  it»  But  this  is  precisely  the  dafinitl 
known  substance  given  in  these  Inatitutea. 


PROP. 
XVIL 


^  in  regard  to  the  phenoineDal,  not  simply 
cognition,  but  in  existence.    In  the  older  sys- 

Btns,  the  usual  synonym  for  this  was  the  Becoming  wiT^  "**" 
»  yi^ff^^uvw)  ]  that  IS,  inchoate  existence  Qust  as  the  ^ea 

eneible^  m^^Sif^  stood  for  inchoate  cognition) :  in 
Bther  words,  existence  which  is  not  existence  until 

ptppletnented  by  something  else.    And  thus,  in  the 

Qteotion,  at  least,  of  the  older  systems,  the  definU 
l^on  of  the  existing  phenomenal  was  this:  The 
isisting  phenomenal,  or  phenotnenal  existence,  is 

whatever  can  exist  only  along  with  something  else* 
In  like  manner,  the  substantial,  considered  not 
gimply  in  cognition,  but  in  existence,  had  for  its 
synonym  true  Being  (ri  Svrtttt  qp)^  and  was  held  to  be 
equivalent  to  conipleted  existence  (just  as  the  In- 
tel ligib  I  e,  wip'w*',  ftfldp,  or  f3«a,  stood  for  completed 
oognition) ;  so  that  the  definition  of  the  existing 
substantial  would  be  this :  The  existing  substantial, 
or  substantial  existence,  is  whatever  can  exist  with- 
^out  anything  eke  existing  along  with   it     There 

iras  thus  an  exact  harmony  or  parallelism  between 
the  old  conceptions  of  known  substance  and  exist- 
ing substance,  and  between  the  old  conceptions  of 
known  phenomenon  and  existing  phenomenon* 
With  these  conceptions  or  definitions,  in  so  far  as 
they  refer  to  existence,  we  have,  at  presents  ^^ 
concern-  That  point  has  been  touched  upon,  be- 
cause  even  this  incidental  mention  of  it  coay  help 
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PROF. 
XVIL 


to  dear  tip  a  very  obscure  topic  in  aoeienC  pldloi^ 

phy,  and  on©  on  which  no  light   is  thrown  in  anf  I 
history  of  speculation— the  qaa^tion,  namely,  ITki  I 
did  Plato  and  his  predecessors  undeistand  by  tk 
Bubstantial  in  existence?    They  nnderstcKid  bv  tllii 
expression  whatever  could  exist  without  aoyi 
ebe  necessarily  existing  along  with  it.      Whati 
only  so  exist  is  a  point  which    can    be 
enucleated  only  in  the  ontology. 


18.  The  amhigtiities  of  language  which  pervadi 
the  old  philosophiea,  and  have  thus  prevented  Iheii 
truth  from  being  appreciated  or  understood,  m 
mainly  these  two :    Fird^   The   tema   r^  im  (tfin 
Being)  is  used  both  in  an  epiatemological  and  is 
an  ontological  acceptation ;  this  is  to  say,  it  is  W* 
ployed  to  designat^^  both  the  Bubstautial  in  ecgis* 
tion  and  the  aubstantial  in  existence*      This  two 
use  of  the  term  would  have  been  quite  legiiiii 
had  any  critical  argumentation  been   employed  U  I 
prove  the  coincidence  of  the  known  substantial  tod  | 
the  exist bg  substantial  ]   but   no  such  reafickiiia| 
having  been  resorted  to,  this  double  sigaificatm 
could  not  hut  be  perplexing.     In  the  same  w^A 
the  terra  ytyifS^vov  is  also  used  indiserimtnately  U 
signify  both  the  phenomenal  in  existence  and; 
phenomenal  in  cognition,  the  proper  term  I<m 
latter  being  the  sensible  (tA  dia€^T6ai),     Se 
still  more  serious  ambiguity  was  thia:    The 
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i  Sif,  whether  applied  to  oognitioii  or  to  eiistenodi 
ras  used  indiscriminatelj  lo  aignify  one  member 

'oDly  (that  is,  the  univetial  part)  of  the  total  syn- 
thesifly  whether  of  knowledge  or  of  existence,  aDd 
also  to  signify  the  total  ajntbesii^  cotLsisting  of  the 
two  members,  universal  and  particular.  And  in 
like  manner^  the  words  lidor,  t^t^  PQrfT6if^  seem  some- 
times to  have  stood  for  the  orw  member  only  in  the 
total  synthesis  of  cognition  (that  is,  for  the  universal 
part],  and  sometimes  for  the  totai  Bynthesis,  embrac- 
iog  the  ttvo  factors,  universal  and  particular.  And 
thus  the  same  terms  came  to  be  somewhat  abusively 
employed  to  signify  both  the  substantial  (that  is, 
the  completed  syntheslSj  consisting  of  the  universal 
and  the  particular, — our  **  subject-p^ii^-object ")  and 
the  phenomenal  (that  is,  a  mere  part  of  the  eyn- 
theais— to  wit,  the  universal  part^  or  our  "subject")* 
This  ambiguity  has  undoubtedly  been  the  occasion 
of  much  of  the  perplexity  of  tbotight  and  confusion 
of  exposition  which  abound  in  the  hUtories  of  philo- 
sophy. 


FBOP. 


19.  It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  origin  of 
tiese  ambiguities.  The  first  is  to  1>e  attributed  to 
be  want  of  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
atology  and  epistemology^  The  seconci  is  ©x- 
lained  by  this  coneideratioQ^  that  the  universal 
lement  is  so  much  the  more  important  member 

the  two  in  the  total  Bjmtheds  (whether  of  coiji 


^mtB  iK^ 
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nition  or  of  exiBtemco),  ioasmucli  as  there  c^n  he 
no  iyntheais  at  all  without  tills  de&Dable  and  de- 
finite factor^  thai  it  was  regarded  as  almost  eqaiv^ 
lentj  Biugly  or  by  itself  to  the  whole  nyntljesis- 
It  swallowed  up,  as  it  werej  the  other  or  par- 
ticular factoFj  the  varieties  of  which,  being  con- 
tiDgentj  were  incessantly  chaDgbg,  and  being  in- 
exhaustible, were,  of  course,  not  to  be  defined. 
And  hence  the  terms  referred  to  (AS^t,  tUa^  km^vaw)^ 
which  properly  represented  only  a  part  of  the 
synthesis  of  cognition  (or  the  phenomenal),  came 
also  to  represent  the  whole  synthesis  (or  the  sub-' 
stanttal)* 


Aiidcil«u«d 
up  bj  ■  re- 

tllft  iDltitU- 

tioAjJ  doc- 


20.  If  this  somewhat  abstruse  exposition  be  con> 
strued  into  the  terms  which  the  Institutes  employ 
to  designate  the  substantial  in  cognitiouj  the  cause 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  ambiguity  in  question 
will  be  understood  exactly.  I-myself — ("the  uni- 
versal" of  the  older  systems) — I-myself*with-th©* 
addition-of-some-thing-or-thought  —  this  synthesis, 
and  nothing  less,  is  the  substantial  in  cognition^  be- 
cause it  alone  can  be  known  without  anything  else 
being  known.  But  the  part  called  '*  I-myself"  is  so 
much  the  more  important  and  essential  factor  of  the 
two,  that  it  is  very  apt  to  be  regarded  as  constitut- 
ing, 6^  itsd/^  the  substantial  in  cognition,  while  the 
particular  elementj  the  thing  or  thought,  is  very  apt 
to  be  regarded  as  alone  constituting  the  phenomenal 
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in  cogaition,  bjre«.soii  of  its  contiDgeDt  atid  variable 
character.  Thi&,  however^  is  obviously  a  mistake ; 
because  "I-mjself  can  not  be  known  uul^^s  along 
with  some  particular  thing  or  thought,  or  determi- 
natioD  of  one  kiud  or  other,  any  more  than  the 
thing  or  thought  can  lie  known  unless  along  with 
me.  So  that  the  term  *'  I^mjBelf "  ia  a^  expressioti 
of  the  pheDomenal,  just  as  much  m  the  term  '^tree'*  / 


or  ** anger''  is  an  exprension  of  the  phenomeEaL 
Neitho^r  of  the  faotora  can  he  kziown  without  the 
otherj  congequendy  ea<^  of  them  h  the  phenomenali 

DOiiformably  to  the  definition  of  phenomenon ;  but 
both  of  tUem  can  be  known  together  without  any- 
thing else  being  known;  consequently,  their  syn- 
thesis is  the  substantial  in  coguition,  conformably 
to  the  definition  of  known  subatance. 


raor. 

XVII. 


21.  Notwithstanding  these  amhiguitiei,  there  can 
not  be  a  doubt  that  the  doetrine  of  known  substanci 
propounded  by  the  older  systems  has  much  in  com 
BQon — iBj  indeed,  in  its  spirit,  identical— with  the 
doctrine  set  forth  in  these  Institutes.  According  to 
the  Platonic  and  pre-Plat on ic  speculations,  substance 
is  not  that  which  is  apprehended  solely  by  means  of 
the  fi€tnBes;  nor  ii  it  that  which  is  apprehended 
solely  by  means  of  the  intellect.  It  ia  apprehended 
partly  by  sense  and  partly  by  intellect.  The  sensible, 
particular,  or  material  element  coraes  through  the 
BenseS;  the  intelligible,  ideal, or  universal  element  (the 

z 
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PROP     '*  me  ^*  of  the  Institutes)  cotnes  through  the  intiJle 


and  their  synthesis  is  the  presentation  of  the  sut 
stantial,  or  real,  oi^  concrete-  This  doctrine  nae 
not  puzzle  any  one  who  chooees  to  throw  his  eyes 
on  the  things  around  htm,  and  then  to  consider 
that  he  is  not  apprehending  them  to  the  exclusion 
of  himself,  nor  himself  to  the  exclusion  of  them ; 
hilt  that  he  is  apprehending  them  and  himself  in  a 
synthesis  which  cannot  be  broken  np  in  thought  with- 
out breaking  up  and  destroying  the  ground  of  allJ 
conceivabilityi  Estch  of  the  factors,  when  the  at*' 
tempt  is  made  to  conceive  it  hy  itself,  is  nonsensi- 
cal I  the  intelligible  or  universal  element,  by  itself, 
is  no  less  contradictory  than  the  sensible  or  particu- 
lar element  by  itself.  On  this  point  the  ancient 
speculations  appear  to  differ  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  Institutes ;  hut  this  may  proceed  merely  from 
their  being  less  explicit— for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
universal  without  the  particular  is  just  as  inconceiv- 
able as  the  particular  is  without  the  universal  {see 
Prop.  VL)  Again,  each  of  the  elements  is  pheno- 
menal when  considered  as  the  counterpart  of  theJ 
other;  and^  again,  the  two  together  are  the  known 
substantial,  when  considered  per  se,  and  without  any- 
thing else  being  taken  into  account  along  with  them. 


22.  In  case  it  should  be  objected  that  this  doo- j 
trine  represents  intellect  equally  with  eense  as  s| 
faculty  of  nonsense,  inasmuch  as  it  declares  that  the] 
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universal,  or  *'  me/'  which  is  the  proper  abject  of    prop. 

intellect,  is  absurd  anfl  in  cognisable  by  itself,  the    

following  explanations  must  be  given  :  Intellect  is  i 
not,  like  sense,  a  faculty  of  nowmtme,  for  this  rear  | 
aon,  that  it  is  competent  to  take  cogniaance  of  the  / 
synthesiB  of  otaeself  and  things  (or  thoughts):  it  | 
apprehends  both  elements  together,  and  this  union  J 
is  manifestly  comprehensible, — although  either  ©le^r 
lent,  without  the  otherj  is  juat  as  manifestly  in^ 
mprehensible.    In  so  far  as  its  own  mere  element 
(the  "me''  dissociated  from  all  thoughts  and  things) 
18  concerned,  intellect  must  be  pronounced  a  faculty 
of  the  contradictory,  just  as  the  senses  are  of  this 
character.    Nothing  short  of  the  completed  syii- 

l^thesis   is  presentablej  or  comprehensible  by  the 

^Hoind, — and  what  more  would  people  have  ? 

^"    2S.  To  return  to  the  consideration  of  substance. 

What,  accordins  to  the  eiEpositors  of  the  ancient  Miit«k««  ^f 
opinions,  was  the  Platonic  doctrme  in   regard  to  ^  Ji*^;;^*'^' 
Bubstance  ?    Misled  by  the  ambiguities  which  have  •'"** 
been  noticed  and  cleared  up,  these  commentators 
say   or  insinuate   that,   acconiiog    to   the  ancient 
speculator^  the  substantial  doejs  not  come  to  the 
mind  through  the  senses  at  all — not  even  in  port^ 
but  through  some  channel  altogether  indi-  r  ^     * 
if  aense^    It  ia  apprehended  by  pure  intellt 
le  senses  hare  no  port  to  play  in  placing  il  b 
^  the  mind.    They  thus  arrogate  for  their  mtistur 
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far  themselves  ibe  possession  of  acme  purely  inid* 
leoiual  miuition  by  which  pure  6iibi>tatice  ii  paid 
upon.  Professing  in  this  way  to  raach  the  trntlk  ij 
relinquish  ID  g  the  employment  of  tfieir  aenses,  tk; 
have  advanced  a  doctrine  which  is  sufficiefii  V^ 
drive  the  student  of  philosophy  out  of  hie.  Ill 
fiods  himeelf  referred  away  from  his  seiifies  and  tk 
sensible  world  to  grope  for  PlatoDtc  eabstmce  ii 
regiotis  emptier  than  an  eicbausted  receiveri  asl 
murkier  thai)  the  darknees  of  Erebus.  He  fiiji 
himself  gazing  at  ahstraetione  without  any  eyes,  uA 
grasping  nonentities  without  any  hands  ;  liftt»g  op 
nothing  upon  the  point  of  no  fork  ;  and  filling  with 
vacuity  a  faculty  which  he  does  not  posseaa  71  u^ 
is  what  the  student  finds  himitelf  doiug  who  stud^ 
Plato  in  any,  or  iu  all,  of  Mi  expositcxr* ;  ai^  far 
this  occupationj  which  is  by  no  means  a  pleajsur^t 
onej  he  is  indebted  to  their  having  mistaken  fof 
finished  oognitions,  data  which  were  ori^ijmllj  hii 
down  as  elements  of  cogDition  n^eessarilj  imiod^ 
stsable  when  considered  apart  from  each  olber. 


24.  A  hereditary  dogma  ouri?eut  in  all  the  ttk 
j  A  irmdittontti  torfes  of  philosophy  is,  that  the  ancient  speoulaiyiii 


dlnliJnins 


were  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  eenees  with 
daiu,  and  of  asserting  that  they  «rere  in  tio  vif 
ioBtrumental  in  placing  the  truth  before  the  f?y«'l 
"  Magni  est  ingenii  revocare  mentein  a  aeottbM^^ 
aays  Cicero^  coolly  platouising  m  the  sbadai     Very 
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easllj  said  ;  not  so  easily  done.  And  iupposing  it 
dime ;  gtippose  we  have  ghown  wliat  grent  gaoiiiieft 
ie  are  by  turnbg  away  the  miud  from  the  i6ii8e% 
-what  then  ?  What  is  the  next  step  ?  Doubtleaa 
the  mBLoaatioD  is  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  by  a 
glorious  iutuitioQ  of  Platonic  substance.  But  did 
any  man,  did  Cicero  himself^  ever  find  it  so  ?  We 
may  coofidectly  answer — no.  Ho  nmu  ever  came 
to  a  good  end  in  philosopby  who  tried  to  reach 
the  truth  by  casting  his  senses  behind  him,  or 
who  strove  to  make  his  way  by  endeavouring  to 
get  on  without  them.  This  is  one  of  those  tradi- 
tional maxims  which,  originally  a  high *fiavou red, 
although  ambiguous  truth,  has  been  handed  down 
through  a  long  succeasion  of  philosophic  vintneni, 
not  one  of  whom  understood  its  spirit,  until  it 
has  come  to  us  with  all  its  aroma  evaporated — 
the  very  refuse,  or  last  deposit,  of  dregs  which  have 
been  depositing  dregs  iince  ever  philosophy  had  a 
Dams. 


PROP. 
XYll. 


25.  The  true  meaning  of  turning  the  mind  away    i 
from  the  senses,  is  not  that  we  should  turn  away  thp  tru« 
from  the  senses  and  their  presentations  (the  mate-  ^^^^^^t  ti<« 
rial  world),  and  explore  utter  vacuity  by  means  of  J^Jl^* 
a  faculty  wherewith  we  are  not  endowed  ;  but  that, 
holding  the  data  of  sense  steadily  before  us^  we 
should  bring  ourselves  to  see  tliat  a  non-senmble 
element  which  we  bad  overlooked,  and  which  we 
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alwajB  do  overlook,  or  attend  to  very  slightly  ia 
our  ordinary  moods,  is  and  was,  nevertheksSj  iherB 
all  the  whiiei  essentially  and  necessarily  tbere^  and 
present  to  our  mind,  along  with  e?ery  sensible  thing 
that  corner  before  it — that,  namely,  which  Plato 
calls  an  idea — ^tbat  which  this  system  calls,  perhaps 
more  intelligibly,  ourmlves*  When  this  element 
is  found  out,  the  whole  material  universe  still  pre- 
sents to  us  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  before ;  i 
he  cause,  of  course,  the  mere  finding  out  this  ele- 
ment is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  putting  it  there* 
It  wag  there  all  along,  and  it  was  apprehended 
there  all  along.  The  only  difference  is,  that  we 
attended  hitherto  so  slightly  to  its  presence,  a&i 
almost  actually  to  think  that  it  was  not  thera 
Hence  our  inadvertency  in  supposing  that  we  ap- 
prehended things  by  and  in  themselves — that  is, 
things  with  the  element  of  their  intelligibility,^ 
the  ground  of  their  apprehensibility  taken  away* 
This  cardinal  contradiction  philosophy  corrects. 
And  surely  commcm^enaej  when  enlightened  by 
philosophj^,  and  not  blinded,  as  she  usually  is,  by 
psychology,  will  adopt  this  correction  as  one  of  her 
own  most  geuuine  and  undoubted  children, — and! 
to  this  extent  at  least,  will  become  perfectly  recon- 
ciled with  speculation,  and  a  oouTert  to  her  waytj 
of  thinking.  The  universe  presents  exactly  thdf 
same  appearance  to  ipeculation  which  it  does  to 
common  sense ;    only  with    this    difference,   that 
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peculation  sees  clearly,  and  tracee  thrc^ugb  all  itfl^ 

"^  don  sequences,  the   element  essential   to  its  cogni-[  ' 
tion ;  while  common  sense  sees  this  element  only 
confuaedly,   or  almost  entirely  overlooks  it ;  and  ', 
thus,  unless  instructed  bj  philosophy,  remains  hlin 
to  all  the  important  results  which  an  attention 

KM  element  brings  to  light. 
ci 


PROP. 

xvju 


id  V 
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26.  Such,  then,  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
icient  injunction  about  the  necessity  of  turning  wnat  thi 
the  mind  awav  from  the  senses,  if  we  would  reach  p>  I'^^ip'^ 
the  truth.  Doubtless  we  roust  do  this,  to  the  ex-  "*^ 
tent  of  perceiving  that  the  truth  does  not  come  to 
us  solely  by  the  way  of  the  senses,  but  that  some- 
thing else,  which  does  not  come  to  us  through 
them,  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  truth  which  the 
mind  apprehends.  Unless  we  turn  away  from  the 
senses,  and  deny  their  sufficiency  to  this  extent, 
they  will  inevitably  mislead  us — they  will  land  tua 
in  a  contradiction,  as  they  always  do  in  our  ordinary 
moods ;  for^  at  such  times,  they  make  us  fancy  that 
what  we  apprehend  is  placed  before  us  solely  by 
their  instrumentality  j  whereas  the  fact  is^  that  they 
place  before  us  only  the  inchoate  or  unintelligible 
part  of  the  truth— only  the  contradictory  element 
of  known  substance^ — the  mind  being  the  source 
which  places  before  us  the  complemental  part^— the 
part  (to  wit  itself,  or  rather  ourselve«}  by  which  the 
oontradictiou  ii supplemented,  and  thereby  removi^. 
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FHOP,    Further  than  this,  to  atletnpt  to  prosE^ate  our  r* 


XVtl, 


searches  in  metaphysics  by  turniug  awny  from  tk 
seosesp  or  to  expect  to  reach  the  truth  by  diadaiEa| 
item  and  their  intimationfi,  would  be  lo  embark  m 
a  very  hopeless  enterprise  ;  atid^  moreoTei-y  to  wfSf 
pose  that  the  ancient  philosopherg  had  ajiy  otim 
meaning  in  view  than  that  now  stated,  when  thfj 
inculcated  this  precept,  would  be  to  treat  them  will 
very  great  injustice- 

27*  From  theee  remarks,  it  roust  now  be  obvi» 
cTootr*ttbo-  to  the  reader  (and  this  is  the  point  which  ilM« 
*****ib  iS?  observations  are  chiefly  designed  to  bring  out)  tW| 
eJ^mbHtSn^  ancient  philosophy  and  modem  psychology  %tasii 
m/wolT'''*'  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  Tie«i 
as  to  substance  and  phenomenotL  According  l^* 
the  old  systems,  the  synthesis  of  subject*pfti:^-olif6ct 
(OTj  as  they  expressed  it^  the  synthesis  of  the  nisi- 
versal  and  the  particular)  ia  known  substaooe,  mi 
this  snbstance  or  synthesis  is  made  up  of  two  phe- 
nomena— two  factors  which  are  pheu emend,  im^ 
much  as  neither  can  be  known  without  the  otbff, 
and  which  are  nevertheless  substantial^  because  llif 
two  together  can  be  known  without  anything  eim. 
The  known  substantial  is  thus  congtituted  by  m  m> 
thesis  of  phenomena*  Psychology,  on  the  olhff 
hand,  holds  that  the  synthesis  of  subject-j^fii^^ 
ject  is  purely  phenomenal^  and  that  its  factoiB  aloni 
are  substantial — object  on  the  one  baud  apart  £ron 
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tKe  subject,  and  the  subject  < 


tlie  oUier     rnop 


Bke 


or  mintlj  (m 
band,  apart  from  all  olgecta     Tlie  substantial  is 
tbo9  CDDstituted    by  an   analysis    of   pbenomena, 
Shortly  stated y  th@  disti notion    is  thiB :    genuina 
Hpectilatton  finds  the  known  stibBtautial  in  th@  BfUr 
theBiB  of  two  phenomenaia,  wbich,  in  tbe  opiuion  of 
eyoboiogy,  are  Bubstantials — ^objects^  namely,  on 
one  hand,  and  gubjeol  on  the  other;  and  it 
inds  tba  phenomenal  in  the  analysis  of  this  sub- 
stantial.    Psychology,  on   the  contrary,  finds  the 
^Ipiown  phenomenal  in  the  synthesis  of  two  sub- 
^Btontials,  whiob,  in  the  estimation  of  speculation,  { 
^vra  phenomenals — objects^  namely^  on  the  one  hand, 
^and  subject  on  the  other  ;  and  it  finds  the  substan- 
^^ial  in  the  analysis  of  this  phenoncienaL    Thus  specu- 
j^pition  gives  out  as  the  substantial  what  nature  her- 
self has  fixed  as  such  i  and,  moreover,  gives  out  as    | 
the  phenomenal  the  elements  which  result  when   I 
this  substantial  is  tampered  with  and  broken  up,    ' 
Psychology,  on  the  contrary,  gives  out  as  the  sub* 
stantial  the  elements  wbicb  result  when  the  sub-^  | 
stantial   is   tampered  with   and  broken  up ;  and, 
moreover^  gives  out  as  the  phenomenal  that  which 
nature  herself  has  fixed  as  the  substantial.  ^ 
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28.  But  dropping  this  somewhat  technical  pbrasao-  ^ 
igy,  and  looking  at  the  question  simply  by  tbe  light  -    -  — . 
common  sense,  or  eicperience,  we  may  very  easily 
see  that  the  doctrine  advocated  by  speculation  is**p«'<«»», 

J 
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infimtely  sounder,  a&  well  as  much  more  iDtelligible, 

than  that  advanced  by  psychology.  Let  any  one 
consider  whether  he  does  not  regard  the  synthesis 
constittited  bj  hlmEoK  and  suirouDding  thiogi^  as 
much  more  real  and  substantial  than  either  himself 
with  no  objects  or  thoughts  present  to  him,  or  than 
the  objects  or  thoughts  with  no  self  in  connection 
with  them.  Let  him  just  consider  that  he  cannot 
get  any  hold  at  all  upon  the  members  of  this  syn* 
thesis  when  he  attempts  to  grasp  them  out  of  rela- 
tion to  each  other,— indeed^  that  the  necessities  of 
aU  thinking  prevent  either  factor  from  being  appre- 
hended without  the  other,^ — and  he  cannot  but  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  opinion  now  expressed*  It 
seems  unreasonable  to  regard  as  the  substantial 
that  which  no  possible  intelligence  can  have  any 
cognisance  of.  This  consideration  brings  the  ques* 
tion  to  a  short  and  decisive  settlementj  and  must 
surely  procure  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  specu- 
lativcj  ae  distinguished  from  the  psychological, 
pleading.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  these  re- 
marks may  help  to  restore  their  proper  and  origi- 
nal significatioD  to  the  philosophical  terms,  sub- 
stance, and  phenomenon. 


PROPOSITION  XVIII. 

THE  REUTIVE  IN  COGNITION. 

There  is  no  mere  relative  in  cognition  :  in 
other  words,  the  relative  per  se,  or  by  itself, 
is,  of  necessity,  unknowable  and  unknown. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  demonstration  commences  with  the  defini- 
tion of  the  relative,  which  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  the  phenomenal.  "  The  relative  is  what- 
ever can  be  known  or  conceived  only  when  a  cor- 
relative is  known  or  conceived  along  with  it."  But 
that  which  can  be  known  or  conceived  only  when  a 
correlative  is  known  or  conceived  along  with  it  can- 
not be  known  or  conceived  by  itself.  Therefore  there 
is  no  mere  relative  in  cognition ;  in  other  words, 
the  relative  per  «e,  or  by  itself,  is,  of  necessity,  un- 
knowable and  unknown. 

OBSEBVATIONB  AND  EXPLANATION& 

P      I,  Although  this  and  the  three  following  propo- 
Bitions  are  mere  reuedti^^^^^^  immediately 
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PKAP.     preceding  onea^  several  good  reasons  may  be  alleged 

for  iatroduGing  them.     The  student  of  philosophy  is 

error  i»wn-  never  more  perplexed  than  when  he  is  brought  into 
RppMrtog  contact  a^ain  and  again,  with  the  same  error  er- 
It^uJ^wk^i  pressed  in  different  language,  and  with  the  same 
"dh^Ln^  ^  controversy  carried  on  under  an  altered  nomenda' 
ture.  In  such  eas^s  ha  is  perplexed,  because  the 
new  phraseology  leads  him  to  suppose  that  some* 
thing  different  from  what  had  formerly  been  before 
him  is  being  treated  of.  When  he  knows  that  this 
is  not  something  different^  but  the  same,  he  is  per- 
plexed no  longer.  To  obviate,  therefore,  this  cause 
of  embarrassment,  it  is  proper  to  follow  out  the 
same  error  through  all  the  disguises  which  it  may 
assume,  in  order  to  show  that,  under  all  its  aliaaes^ 
it  18  merely  an  old  aequaintance  with  a  new  face,  or 
rather  the  same  convict  trying  to  impose  upon  ns 
in  a  diiferent  dress*  Error  seems  to  be  as  tenacioua 
of  existence  as  truth.  No  sooner  is  it  demolished 
under  one  form  than  it  comes  to  life  again  under 
another.  It  steals,  serpent-like,  through  the  world, 
and,  even  when  convicted,  it  usually  escapes  with 
the  loss  of  little  more  than  the  mere  skin  upon  ltd ' 
back.  That  is  hung  up  m  terrorem,  but  the  wearer 
wanders  on  in  another  suit^  ^^Jt  protean,  and  in- 
exterminable*  It  is,  therefore,  the  part  of  all  well- 
wishers  to  the  truth  to  keep  a  vigilant  look-out 
upon  the  movements  of  this  incorrigible  vagrant, — 
to  give  notice  of  his  approach,  and  to  unmask  him 
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when  he  is  merely  the  same  old  affeodar  eall-     piop. 


Qg  himself  by  a  different  name. 
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2.  Conformably  with  the  method  adopted  through- 
out thesa  Institates,  tbie  corrective  plan  can  be  car-  luum  uit 
ried  into  effect  only  by  the  enuociatioa  of  propo-  *^^^^jj 
miions  which  not  only  rectify  the  errors  embodied  xx^i/^^" 

the  cofTesponding  couoter-propositionSj  but  aluo 
supply  the  truths  which  are  recommeoded  for  ao- 
L^ptance  in  their  stead.     Error  reiterated  mider 
^■i^w  modes  of  expression  mmt  be   met  by  new 
^Kerbal  reiterations  of  the  truth  adapted  to  these 
new    verbal   forms   of    falsity.      Henoe    the    pro- 
priety of  introducing  Props.  XVII L,  XIX.,  XX. ^ 
XXLj  whichj  although  they  are  virtually  identical 

I  with  Props.  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  will  be  fonnd 
b  differ  from  them  sUghtly  in  this  respect,  that 
Ihey  give  a  clearer  cKprestion  both  to  the  errors 
Which  are  exposed,  and  to  the  truths  which  are 
advanced ;  and   thna  they  contribute  to  the   real 
improvement  and  final  consummation  of  the  Bcience 
of  metaphysics,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  nothing 
^hut  a  continual  working  forwards  from  gleam  ess  ttj 
Hk  greater  and  greater  degree  of  insight)  exactitude, 
and  illumination  in   regard  to  all  that  concerns 
I     the  higher  interests  and  ultimate  de&tiny  of  our 
iure. 


3,   Eighteenth  CounUr 


There  is 
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PBOP.     nothine  but  the  relative  in  coimition:   in   other 
xvui.  ®  ^ 

words,  the  relative,  and  the  relative  only,  is  known 

Eighteenth 

p-pro-  or  knowable  by  man." 


4.  The  test  of  this  counter-proposition  is  the 
iticihown    definition  just  given  of  the  relative.    The  relative 

to  b#  oontrft- 

dietory.  can  bo  knowu  only  along  with  its  correlative :  there- 
fore to  affirm  that  the  relative  ordy  can  be  known, 
is  to  affirm  that  the  relative  can  be  known  without 
its  correlative  being  known,  which,  of  course,  is 
a  contradictory  assertion.  What  further  fallacies 
lurk  under  this  counter-proposition,  and  arise  out 
of  it,  shall  be  exposed  in  the  subsequent  articles. 


PROPOSITION    XIX. 

WHAT  THE  REUTIVE  IN  COGNITION  IS. 

Objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  the  rela- 
tive in  cognition  ;  matter,  in  all  its  varie- 
ties, is  the  relative  in  cognition  ;  thoughts 
or  mental  states  whatsoever  are  the  rela- 
tive in  cognition ;  the  imiversal  is  the  rela- 
tive in  cognition ;  the  particular  is  the 
relative  in  cognition  ;  the  ego,  or  mind,  or 
subject,  is  the  relative  in  cognition. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  demonstration  is  a  mere  reiteration  of 
demonstration  XV.;  the  word  "  relative ''  being 
substituted  for  the  word  "phenomenal'"  Each  of 
the  items  specified  in  Prop.  XIX.  is  the  relative  in 
cognition,  because  each  of  them  can  be  known  only 
along  with  its  correlative.  Thus,  objects  can  be 
known  only  in  relation  to  some  ^  ^idaeck 


IHCTITUTSB  OF 


PROP,     — matter  can  be  known  only  in  relation  to 


XIX. 


correlative  "  me."  The  ego  can  be  koown  only  b 
relation  to  aome  correlative— i.  e.  in  relatioa  t*i  ifc 
non-ego  (some  thing  or  thought).  Each  of  Ibeic 
therefore  J  taken  mngulatimj  is  the  relative  in  cof 

nition. 

OBSERVATIONS  AHD  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  the  itema  here  metitioiit4 
IsThytiie      are  the  relative  in  cognition,  because  each  of  iitm 


tior»ed  in  lilt  can  be  known  or  conceived,  only  whea  its  con 
miTy^uiliir"  tive  or  counterpart  is  also  known  or  oonoeiTed,- 
*'^"       and  not  because  our  faculties  are  incompetent  ta 
the  apprehension  of  something  absolute ;  that  h  d  1 
something  known  out  of  relation  to  everything  ai» 
Psychology,  however,  thinks  differently^  and  faeiici  I 
the  following  counter-proposition   arises,      ll  iti' 
mere  repetition,  in  somewhat  different  lan^nage^  rf 
counter-proposition  SV.  i 

^^^  2.  Ninetmnth  Counter-propositioTi^ — **  The  ardcbi  | 

Ninptwnth  specified  in  the  proposition  are  the  relative  in  ay  i 
puiitiep.  nitioDj  not  because  each  of  them  can  he  k|iowi»  cmlj 
along  with  its  correlative,  but  because  man  @  U^ 
jties  are  competent  to  apprehend  onlg  what  is  nifr 
tivet  and  cannot  expand  to  the  comprehenaom  d 
anything  absolute/' 

3.  But  what  would  happen  if  we  could  apprtba^ 
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only  the  relative?    This  would  happen,  that  we     prop. 


XIX. 


should  be  able  to  apprehend  the  relative  out  of  re- 

lU  fkDMy 

lation  to  the  correlative,  and  the  correlative  out  of  •bown. 
relation  to  the  relative.  But  this  supposition  is  ab- 
surd, because  it  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  we 
can  apprehend  something  as  relative^  without  hav- 
ing any  cognisance  of  that  which  it  is  related  to. 
We  can  know  objects  only  in  relation  to  ourselves ; 
and  we  can  know  ourselves  only  in  relation  to  ob- 
jects (some  thing  or  thought) ;  but  we  cannot  know 
only  the  relative,  because  this  would  imply  that  we 
could  apprehend  each  factor  by  itself,  and  out  of 
relation  to  the  other, — and  this  we  know  to  be  im- 
possible. These  considerations  may  be  sufficient  to 
unmask  the  contradiction  involved  in  this  counter- 
proposition,  and  to  refute  the  psychological  aver- 
ment that  we  can  know  only  the  relative.  The! 
psychological  fallacy  consists  in  the  supposition  that 
the  relative  and  correlative,  taken  together  or  collec- 
tively, constitute  the  mere  relative.  We  shall  see 
immediately  that  they  constitute  the  Absolute. 


PROPOSITION  XX, 

TMK  ABSOLUTE  IN  COGKITIOH, 

There  is  an  absolute  in  cognition  ;  in  other 
words,  something  Absolute  is  knowable, 
and  is  known  by  us. 


DEMOSSTRATIOK. 

The  demonstration  commences  with  the  ihfinitmt 
of  the  kno'um  absolute,  which  is  ahnost  coincident 
with  that  of  knowB  substance.     "  Whatever  can  be 
known  (or  conceived)  otii  of  relation,  that  is  to  say, 
without  any  correlative  being  necessarily  known  (ofj 
conceived)  along  with  it,  is  the  known  AhsoluteJ 
But  some  such  thing  must  be  known^  otherwise  all 
knowledge  would  be  impossible,     Becaus^i  if  every- 
thing had  a  correlative  thing  which  required  to  l»e 
known  before  it  could  be  known;  and  again,  if  the 
thing  and  its  correlative  had  another  correlative 
thing  which  required  to  be  known  before  knowled 
cuuld  aris6j  and  so  on  perpetually, — it  is  obvious* 
that  no  cognition  could  ever  take  place  ;  but  cogni* 
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aes  take  place.  Therefore,  sometTiing  can, 
and  7nust  be  known,  oat  of  relation,  or  without  any 
eorralative  being  known  along  with  it*  and  this, 
whatever  it  may  b^,  ia  the  knowa  Absolute  conform- 
ably to  the  definition*  Consequently  tliere  is  an 
Absolute  in  cognition  ;  in  other  words,  the  Absolute 
is  knowable  and  is  known  by  us. 


XX. 


I 


OBSEfiTinOKS  ahd  explanations. 


1,  Herej   as  elsewhere  ia  thia  section  of  the 


smenc0j  we  are  occupied  only  with  the  definition  soiu\ag » 
and  consideration  of  the  k7U)W7t  Absolute,  and  not  *i^«*awtitt¥ 
at  all  with  the  definition  and  conaideration  of  the 
emstinff  Absolute*  Whatever  the  existing  Abso- 
lute may  be,  it  is  certain,  with  all  the  certainty  of 
necessary  truih^  as  this  demonstration  proves,  that 
there  ia  a  known  Absolute,  or  something  which  can 
be  embraced  in  cognitlonj  without  any  correlative 
being  necessarily  embraced  in  cognition  along  with 
it. 


I 


2*  The  word  ^'absolute  '*  is  a  term  which  almost 
lefines  itself  By  attending  to  its  literal  and  primi-  cntfltiwnt  m 
tive  signification  we  obtain  its  exact  meaniDg  and  **«f^*''^*" 
force*  It  signifies  the  "  absolved  "  —  that  is,  the 
freed  or  enuiucipated  in  thought  from  the  thought 
of  anything  else  {quid  absQlutuvi^  t^  ivrm^Xts)^  the 
self-complete,   the   detached^   or  rounded  oSi  the 
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totuntt  teres  atqwe  rotundum*      SeDce^  lookj 
in  its  mere  verba]  character^  it  can  not  urith] 
priety  be  defined  in  any  other   terms  than 
whicb  ha^e  been  laid  down  as  its  defiuitioo. 


3.  Twentieth  Counter-proposition,—*^*  There  i 
Twmttetft     absolute  in  cognition.      Man's  faculties  are 

eetinter-pro-  ° 

f  po***^«"        petent  to  apprehend  only  the  relative  ,  hence 
absolute  is  unknown,  and  unknowable  by  og/* 


4.  This  counter-proposition  is  merely  a 

Tiiis  ootmter-  tioD,  lU  another  form,  of  Counter-proposition  % 

and  it  inToIves  precisely  the  eame  contradic 


>  l)t13p»lt[0ll 


tkm.  or(*(»{iJi- 

t^^^propMi-    j^  jg  subverted  by  the  demonstration  of  the  pi 
proposition,  just  as  Counter-proposition  XVL 
overthrown  by  the  demonstration  of  ita  ©or 
ing  proposition.    Such  notices  of  the  coatiOT 
respecting  the  absolute  and  the  relative  as  maj 
deemed  necessary  will  come  in  more  approt 
under  the  next  articlei  which  is  virtnally  idenll 
with  Propoeidon   XYII.      No  apology,   hove 
seems  to  be  required  for  its  introduction  •  forj 
has  been  said,  new  verbal  forms  of  error  requir 
be  corrected  by  new  verbal  forms  of  truth,  if 
hydi^-heads  of  falsehood  are  to  be  cmslied  and  1 
work  of  speculation  done  effectually  and  complet 


PROPOSITION   XXL 

WHAT  THE  ABSOLUTE  IN  COGNITION  IS. 

Object  plies  subject  is  the  Absolute  in  cogni- 
tion ;  matter  mecum  is  the  absolute  in  cog- 
nition ;  thoughts  or  mental  states  whatso- 
ever, together  with  the  self  or  subject,  are 
the  absolute  in  cognition ;  the  imiversal  in 
union  with  the  particular  is  the  absolute  in 
cognition  ;  the  ego  or  mind  in  any  deter- 
minate condition,  or  with  any  thought  or 
thing  present  to  it,  is  the  absolute  in  cog- 
nition. This  synthesis,  thus  variously  ex- 
pressed, is  the  Absolute,  and  the  only  Ab- 
solute, in  cognition. 

DEMONTSTRATIONT. 

This  synthesis,  thus  variously  expressed,  is  the 
known  absolute,  because  it,  and  it  alone,  can  be 
known  out  of  relation,  or  without  any  correlative 
being  neoesBarily  known  along  with  it. 
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0BSEEVATI0N3  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 


1.  Tills  demonstration  might  have  betn  dmwB 
mop.     out  at  greater  length.     Object  +  subject  was  shai 


In  Prop.  II L  to  be  the  minimum  gcibile  j^er  i 
that  isj  the  least  that  can  be  known  b^  itself ^  or  in 
an  isolated  state^  or  out  of  relation  to  anything 
else,  (see  Prop,  II L,  and  in  particular  Obs,  6)  ;  and 
bence»  inasmuch  as  whatever  can  be  known  in  an 
isolated  state,  or  without  any  correlative,  is  the 
known  absolute  (by  Def,),  it  follows  that  object  + 
suhjaet  is,  and  must  be,  the  known  absolute,  and 
that  nothing  but  this  synthesis  can  be  the  knowm  ■ 
absolute,  because  nothing  but  tbis  is^  or  can  h&fl, 
known  without  any  correlative  being  known  along 
with  it.  The  short  demonstration  given  ie,  how- 
ever,  quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose. 


2.  Twenty-first  eounter^opositwm. — "  Object- 
Twwitj-ftmt  pZte5*subject,  &c,,^this  synthesis,  thus  various 
poBUkin.  expressed,  is  not  the  absolute  in  cognition  ;  it  can- 
not be  known  out  of  relation,  or  without  any  c 
relative  being  known  along  with  it ;  because  our 
faculties  are  not  adequate  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  absolute^  but  only  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
relative/^ 


3.  Much  cx>ntrov6rsy  has  been  expended  on  the 
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aestioB  coDcemiDg  the  Absolute  and  the  Relative, 
-the  one  party  espousiDg  virtuallyj  although  ex- 
bressing  them^eli^es  in  no  very  clear  or  explicit 
eriD%  PiropositioDS  5X.  and  XXI-, — the  other 
ty  advocatiDg  the  opioiona  set  forth  in  the  cor- 
respondiDg  couBter-propositions.  The  one  party 
rsmks  under  the  banner  of  metaphy^eSj — the  other 
under  the  standard  of  psychology.  The  contro- 
versy,  however,  haa  been  altogether  fruitless  on 
both  sides.  The  absolutists  have  defined  nothing, 
and  have  proved  nothing,  and  their  positions,  how- 
ever tniej  have  been  generally  uaintelligible*  The 
relationtsts,  too,  have  merely  declaimed  and  as- 
serted, without  advanciug  either  definitions  or  de- 
monstrations^ aud  hence  the  controversy  has  termi- 
nated— as  all  such  coutroversies  must^—in  a  mere 
hubbub  of  wordsj  by  which  nothing  is  settled,  and 
from  which  the  student  of  philosophy  can  derive 
neither  insight,  nor  edificatioD^  nor  that  satisfaciioa 
of  mind  which  always  mseB  when  we  understa'nd  a 
philosophical  doctrinei  whether  we  agree  with  it  or 
not,  This,  indeed,  is  all  that  metaphysical  teach- 
ing ought  to  aim  at^ — to  make  people  understand 
its  positions.  To  make  these  positions  convineing 
is  a  point  of  vastly  inferior  importance,  and  one 
which  may  very  well  be  left  to  take  its  chance. 
Our  psychologists,  however,  rather  labour  at  the 
establishment  of  some  hazy  sort  of  belief  in  their 
own  dogmas^  than  at  the  diliiision  of  universal  light 
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on  all  the  grounds,  and  proce^saSj  aad  movement 
and  results  of  sheer  speculative  contemplatioQ.  It ' 
appears  to  the  writer  of  tbese  remarka,  that  no 
advantage  to  the  mtsliect  of  man^  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  great  detrimeDt,  must  ensue  from  follow- 
ing such  a  sectarian  course.  What  philosophy  is! 
called  upon  to  exhibit  is  not  what  any  individual 
may  choose  or  wish  to  think,  but  what  tbinkiog 
itself  thinks,  whenever  it  is  permitted  to  go  forth 
free,  unimpeded,  and  un interfered  with,  guided  by 
no  law  except  the  determination  to  go  whithersoever  ^ 
its  own  current  may  carry  it,  and  to  me  the 
turning  up,  with  unswerving  ploughshare,  what- 
ever it  may  encounter  in  its  onward  course,  trjing 
all  things  by  the  test  of  a  remorseless  logic,  ancli 
scanning  with  indifference  the  havoc  it  may  work 
among  the  edifices  of  established  opinion,  or  the 
treasures  it  may  bring  to  light  among  the  solitary 
hauuta  of  disxegarded  truth.  If  this  catholic  temper 
cannot  be  reached,  it  may,  at  any  rate,  be  approxi* 
mated  ;  and  therefore^  to  furnish  insight  much 
rather  than  to  produce  conviction,  is  the  object 
which  these  Institutes  have  in  view,  the  assurance 
being  felt  that  where  insight  is  obtained,  conviction 
will  in  all  likelihood  follow  ;  and  that  conviction  not 
founded  on  insight  is  worse  than  unprofitable 
whereas  philosophical  insightj  even  when  not  suc-l 
ceeded  by  philosophical  belief^  can  never  fail  to 
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expand  and  clarify  the  faculties,  both  moral  aod     prop. 
intellectual.  — — 


^1    4.  As  lias  been  said,  the  want  of  an  exact  defini- 
^Hkiou  of  the  Absolute  has  rendered  all  the  oontro-'ni«c 
r^versieB  on  this  topic  resultless  and  iinmeaning,^ —  jj^^J"* 
and  has  prevented  any  intelligible  doctrine  of  the 
Absolute  from  obtaining  a  footing  in  philosophy, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  which  have  been  put 
forth  in  its  support  by  the  metaphysieians  of  Ger- 
I      many.    Another  circumstanoe  by  whicb  the  confu- 
I      si  on  has  been  considerably  aggrairated  is  this,  that 
I      neither  party  has  distinctly  stated   whether  the 
'      Absolute,  about  which  they  were  fightings  was  at* 
tainable  as  a  product  of  common  knowledge,  or  as 
an  elaboration   of  scientific  reflection  :    in  other 
words,  whether  it  was  the  possession  of  all  men^  or 
I      the  property  of  the  few  who  were  philosophers. 
The  opponents  of  the  doctrine  have  usually  sup- 
I      posed  that  the  subject  in  dispute  was  of  the  latter 
^kharacter,  and  accordingly  they  have  taunted  their 
^ndversaries  with  laying  claim  to  a  knowledge  which 
^was  not  shared  in  by  the  community  at  large,  and 
which^  at  any  rate,  could  be  realised  only  through 
a  long  meditative  probation,  and  by  dint  of  strenu- 
ous speculative  efforts  ;  and  their  adversaiies  have 
been  at  no  pains  to  undeceive  them.     Hence  the 
alteiY^ation  has  run  into  a  very  complicated  form  of 
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conftiBion,  from  neither  party  knowing,  or  al  ki« 
explainiDg^  whether  absolute  cognition  was  the  it- 
suit  of  ordmaij  or  of  Bcientific  thmking. 


5.  The  truth  Is,  thai  all  men  are  equally  oogiM- 
mrs  sant  of  the  absolute.  Those  who  disaTOw  Uiai 
ijftiit  knowledge  do,  and  must^  entertain  it,  just  as  tmA 
as  those  who  lay  claim  to  it.  No  effort  is  requirt^ 
to  get  bold  of  it.  Every  man  who  is  cc^nisaul  d 
himself,  together  with  the  things  which  coiBe  before 
him,  has  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  ;  because  h 
apprehends  this  synthesis  as  detached  and  rounded 
off,  and  not  in  necessary  association  with  anythmg 
else.  It  is  true  that  our  cognitions  are  linked  to- 
gether by  such  inveterate  ties  of  assoctatioii  that  it 
may  be  difficult,  in  point  of  fact,  to  obtain  an  aba^' 
lutely  isolated  apprehension  of  oneself  aud  any  pll^ 
ticular  thing.  But  this  is  a  question  which  is  to  l^ 
determined  by  reason,  and  not  by  experience.  The 
laws  of  association  are  arbitrary  and  contingeiit,  amJ 
their  operation  must  at  present  be  discounted.  Th« 
question  is.  What  is  all  that  m  strictly  Dacessary  lo 
constitute  a  case  of  absolute  and  isolated  cognitioD? 
and  the  answer  is,  "  Me  plus  a  grain  of  sand  or 
less,"  even  although j  in  point  of  fact,  I  ahould  not 
be  able  to  apprehend  a  grain  of  sand  withoul 
taking  cognisance,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  whob 
sea-shore.  The  accidental  enlargement  of  the  dh 
jective  element  has  no  eflect  in   essenttaily  aof* 
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^ 


aenting  the  absolute  in  cogailion.— (See  Prop.  IIL 
8.  8.) 


PROP, 
XXI. 


6-  The  reader  need  scartsely  be  remindedj  that 
no  grain  of  sand  by  itaelf,  no,  nor  a  uniirerrse  of  Awniodi 
gmins  of  sand  by  themselves,  will  constitute  the 
lute  in  cognition.     Pile  Felion  on  Oaea,  and  the 
t  will  be  mere  relative  knowledge,  when  these 
considered  in  relation  to  their  complementary 
itOTj  the  ego ;  out  of  this  relation  tUey  are  the 
lurely  coutradictory.      Neither    will   the  ego,  by 
iteei/— that  is,  with  no  thought  or  thing  present  to 
it — constitute  the  absolute  in  cognition ;  because  it 
can  be  known  only  along  with  its  correlative  fajctor, 
some  thought  or  some  thing.     But  the  synthesis  of 
the  two  factors  must  constitute  the  absolute  in  cog- 
nition ;  because  this  can  be  known  out  of  all  rela^ 
tion,  or  absolved  and  emancipated  from  every  cor- 
relative. 

^K  7*  It  is  thus  obviouB  that  there  is  a  known  abso* 
^^iite  ;  that  it  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of  ordinary  eonttiMum 


inkmg,  and  not  the  product  of  pbilosopmcal  exco-  i»«ii  t^^bviai^'j 

ion  of  all  *';;^»^i*'^"^t 
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tation ;  that  it  is  the  iDatienable 
intelligent  beings,  and  not  the  peculiar  property  of  r^'f^l^^i^u,* 
a  few  speculative  theorists.     II ad  this  been  madtj 
clear  at  the  outset,  the  controversy  on  this  topic 
might  have  be^n  i>elieved  from  one  great  source  of 
embarrassment  and  confusion. 
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PROP.         8.  No  effort,  tken,   is  required   to    compAB  th 

■ ^    known  absolute ;  but  some   effort   is    required  ti  i 

ifl,natt(i      kuow  tbat  we  are  compasmn^  tt.      Tit  is  ts  &  ai? 

kimw  It,  but  ^  1  tj  I 

to  know iiifct  jjj  Ti^bicli  the  student  of  phUosopby  is  not  csSkil 
upon  to  do  somethiog,  but  simply  to  know  tbat  kl 
is  already  doing  it,  lu  our  ordinary  mooda  ^\ 
always  umtake  the  relative  for  the  ahsolttte^  ^ 
fiuppose,  for  ejcample,  that  the  trees  wbi^  ire  < 
looking  at  are  known  absolutely,  or  out  of  relitkt] 
to  ourselves.  TLea,  again,  when  misled  by 
logy,  we  are  extremely  apt  to  mistake  the  i 
for  the  relative,  and  to  Buppose  that  the  trees 
ourselves  toffether  are  known  merely  relativahJ 
After  the  numerous  explanations,  howe%'er,  whickl 
have  been  given,  it  is  conceived  that  the  reader] 
should  now  have  no  difficulty  in  understandtngtbtj 
what  he  apprehends  is  always  the  sj^nthestg  of  to  I 
aelf  and  tilings  (object^iti^-Bubjeet),  and  that  iiiii| 
is  the  absolute  in  his  cognition,  because  he  knovwi^j 
without  necessarily  knowing  anything  else  at  tbj 
same  time. 


9.  The  <muses  which  have  misled  the  uphbliidij 

btiottfifof  a  merely  relative  cognition  are  not  diBScult  wl 
wttine.  assign.  They  saw  that  material^  or  other,  olftcul 
could  be  known  only  in  relation  to  the  ego ;  Mrfl 
also  that  the  ego  could  he  known  only  in  rplati^l 
to  some  thing  or  thought;  and  hence  they 
eluded  that  our  knowledge  both  of  otUBelvea 
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ihings  was  wholly  relative.  And  so  it  is,  when 
*oked  at  in  that  way*  Each  term  can  be  known 
ly  in  relation  to  the  other  term*  Bnt  why  cannot 
both  of  the  terms  b©  looked  at  together.  Why 
the  completed  relation  not  be  taken  into  ao- 
unt  ?  The  relation ists  have  neglected  that  con- 
\  mderatlon.  In  point  of  fact,  the  two  terms  are 
I  always  looked  at  and  apprehended  together*  And  it 
■■b  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  relatioDist  doctrine 
^Hp  ask — what  is  this  total  synthesis  known  in  rela- 
^Kon  to  ?  If  our  knowledge  of  it  is  a  relative  know- 
^H^ge,  we  must  know  it  in  relation  to  8omething< 
■  What  is  that  something — what  is  the  correlative 
of  this  completed  synthesis  ?  Psychology  ean  give 
no  answer— can  point  out  no  correlativep  Hence 
this  synthesis  is  the  known  Absolute.  It  stands  dis* 
engaged  or  absolved  in  thought  from  all  connection 
with  anything  else.  When  psychology  can  point 
^aut  the  correlative  factor  of  this  entire  and  iso- 
^Mtad  synthesis^  she  may  then  maintain  with  some 
^Bbow  of  reason  that  our  knowledge  is  wholly  rela- 
^Tlve ;  but  until  she  can  do  this,  she  ranst  vail  her 
flag  before  the  standard  of  the  absolutists. 


PBOP. 
XXL 


10.  Kant  was  of  opinion  that  ha  had  bit  upon  a 

stable  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  %mi\ 
l^hen  he  declared ,  thatj  '*  whatever  we  know  must 
known  in  conformity  to  the  constitution  of  our 
Itias  of  cognition,'*    Of  eouiBe,  it  must.     And 
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must  not  eTerytkifig  which  any  intelligence  kuo^i  i 
he  known  oil  the  same  terms — ^be  known  in  cqi^I 
formity  to  the  constitation  of  its  oognitive  faccddfiitl 
and  must  not  every  intelHgence  know  it^/  «toa|] 
with  ail  that  it  knows  t     And  hence  niust  no!  efm 
intelligence^  when  it  apprehends  this  syntbesis  (whu- 
ever  the  character  of  the  particular  element  nuj"! 
be),  apprehend  that  which  is  absolute,  inastBudml 
it  must  apprehend   that  which   has   no    necc&HT 
oorrelative?     Kant  seems  to   have    thoogfat  dflK, 
although  we  eould  not  know  material  things  ibn-l 
lutely  or  out  of  relation  to  our  faculties,  other  i 
telUgences  might  possess  this  capacity,  atjJ  miglft" 
he  competent  to  know  them  absolutely,  or  as  th^ 
existed  out  of  relation  to  their  cognitive   enckv^l 
mentB — a  supposition  which  carries  a  contradiclifiB| 
on  the  very  face  of  it.     If  *'  the  Absolute  **  can 
known  only  when  it  is  known  out  of  relation  to  tkil 
faculties  of  all  intelligence,  it  is  obTiouE  that 
can  be  no  cognisance  of  it  in  any  quarter — not  ef 
on   the   part   of  Omniscience.     Kant's    refiMil 
generalise,  or  lay  down  as  applicable  to  aU  inl 
gence^  the  law  that  our  intellect  can  know  tkiBgE 
only  as  it  is  competent  to  know  tbem,  is  one  of  tkiJ 
strangest  cases  of  obBtinacy  to  be  found  in  the  lii*-! 
tory  of  speculative  opinion.      Can    anv    intelkot' 
actual  or  possible^  know  things  except  as  it  is  ftUo 
to  know  them? 
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1 1.  The  relations  of  which  we  usually  speak^  and 
which  come  before  us  in  physical  science^  and  in 
ordinary  life,  are  relations  between  non-contradic-  nr'utm^^ 
toriei.     Thus,  for  example,  the  relation  which  sub-*n^Hiw«* 
siata  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  between  a  father  ^™i»ctortit 
and  a  son,  between  the  earth  and  the  mooHi  are 
ilations  of  uon-contntdictories,  beca.usa  each  of 
bese  things  is  conceivable  out  of  as  well  as  in  rela- 
tor to  the  other.    But  the  Telationibip  of  subject 
nd  object — of  me  and  things^  or  thoughts,  is  a  re- 
ationsbip  of  contradictories,  because  each  term  can 
E  conceived  only  in  relation  to  the  other.    A  thing 
thought  with  no  ^'me*'  known  or  thought  of  in 
onuection  with  itj  is  an  expression  of  nonsense ; 
ad  "  me/'  with  no  thing  or  thought  present  to  me, 
\  equally  an  expression  of  nonsense-     The  known 
Lbsolute  is  thus  a  synthesit  of  two  eontradictoriea, 
ad  not  of  two  non-oontradictories.    Thii  should  be 
articularly  borne  in  mind.     Psychology  never  gets 
eyond  the  position  that  the  synthesis  of  subject 
object  is  the  union  of  two  non-contradictories, 
nd  thus  sticks  at  the  pojw  asinorum  of  speculation 
rbkh  demandfi}  as  the  condition  of  all  farther 
and  enlightenment,  an  insight  into  the 
buth  that  the  ftision  of  two  contradictories — ^tbat 
^,  of  two  elements  which  are  necessarily  unknow- 
We  dttgulaHm — ^is  the  genesis  of  abdolute  cogni- 
an. 


PROPOSITION    XXII. 

THE  CONTINGENT  CONDmONS   OF  ENOWLEDGL 

The  senses  are  the  contingent  conditions  of 
knowledge ;  in  other  words,  it  is  possibk 
that  intelligences  diflferent  from  the  human 
(supposing  that  there  axe  such)  should 
apprehend  things  under  other  laws^  or  in 
other  ways,  than  those  of  seeing,  hearing 
touching,  tasting,  and  smelling  ;  or,  more 
shortly,  our  senses  are  not  laws  of  cooni- 
tion,  or  modes  of  apprehension,  which  are 
binding  on  intelligence  necessarily  and  uni- 
versally. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

A  CONTINGENT  law  of  knowledge  mnst^  firat  of 
all,  be  defined.  ''  A  contingent  law  of  knowledge  is 
one  which,  although  complied  with  in  certain  cases 
in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  is  not  enfoioed  bj 
reason  as  a  condition  which  mtist  be  complied  with 
wherever  knowledge  is  to  take  place."     Knowledge 
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is  thus  possible  under  other  conditions  than  the     prop. 

XXIL 

contingent  laws  to  which  certain  intelligences  may    

be  subject :  in  other  words,  there  is  no  contradiction 
in  affirming  that  an  intelligent  being  may  have 
knowledge  of  some  kind  or  other,  without  having 
such  senses  as  we  have.  This  being  understood, 
the  demonstration  is  as  follows :  Whatever  condi- 
tions of  knowledge  may  be  conceived  (without  a 
contradiction)  to  be  changed,  leaving  knowledge 
still  possible,  these,  according  to  the  definition,  are 
contingent  lawa  But  our  five  senses  may  be  con- 
ceived (without  a  contradiction)  to  be  changed, 
leaving  knowledge  (knowledge,  of  course,  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  that  which  we  now  possess) 
still  possible.  Therefore  our  senses  are  contingent 
conditions  of  cognition ;  they  are  not  binding  on 
intelligence  necessarily  and  universally. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition  takes  us  into  a  region  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  we  have  been  hitherto  tus  propoti- 

,-  ./••        tion  takes  us 

expatiatmg.     It  takes  us  into  the  region  of  con  tin-  outofneoss- 

*  ,  ,  .  i»ry  into  con- 

gent  truth — of  truth,  in  regard  to  cognition,  which  tingmttniUi. 

might  conceivably  have  been  other  than  it  ia  Till 
now  we  have  been  dealing  with  necessary  truth — of 
truth  absolutely  unalterable — of  law  binding  uni- 
versally. The  twenty-one  preceding  propositions 
'  give  expression  to  the  necessary  truths  of  reason, — 

2b 
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It  h  lutro 
dticmA  hi 

ttmy  be  sepft- 
i«(«d  froiD 
IlkP  coptlii- 
Kent  l&w^ 


the  universal  and  unchangeable  lawB  of  knoi 
— the  conditioDs  without  a  eompliaiioe  unthi 
all  cognition  and  all  intelligence  are  imj 
They  lay  down  the  kws  not  simply  of  tmr  kn*>Tria^ 
and  of  our  thinking,  but  of  all  knowiog  and  of  <i 
thinking,  ^ 

2.  Ib  coutrafit  to  these  laws^  ihim  propoiitis 
places  he  fore  us  the  main  con  tin  gent  condiucmi  *^ 
cognition — ^those  to  which  we  specially  are  gul^eO^ 
without  declaring  whether  other  ititelligcnces  taij 
B&  a  matter  of  contingency,  be  subject  to  the  smou 
conditions  or  not.  All  that  is  affirmed  t%  thai  \ 
ar6  not  necBSsarily  bound  hy  these  laws,  becau 
are  not  necessarily  bound  by  them.  The  cont 
laws  are  brought  forwardj  in  order  that  their  st^ 
ration  from  the  necessary  laws  may  be  ejfeci^  J 
it  18  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  two  i 
should  be  clearly  discriminated  from  each 
Accordingly,  they  are  placed  in  the  smelting-] 
of  speculation^  not  on  their  own  account,  bi^ 
order  to  disengage  them  from  the  oecessaiyj 
with  which  tliey  are  invariably  mixed  up 
experience,— just  as  the  founder  places  the 
stone  in  his  furnace,  not  on  accotmt  of  Uie 
but  on  account  of  the  iron  with  which  i(  is 
bined. 


hesMOif 

hat^ 

titiogl 


3,   This  analysis  is  indispensable, 
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towards  which  the  itiqmry  m  advaneing 
in  the  ontology,  is  the  reasoned  settlement  of  what 
bsolutely  exists.      Now,  two  preliminary  oV)jee-ttti*^j«(»i(i 
Ions  may  be  laiBed  as  a  bar  to  any  gucb  attempt : 
rst,  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  Bot  entitled  to  pre- 
dicate the  absolute  existence  erea  of  that  which  is 
known  to  us  uader  the  necessary  laws ;  and,  se- 
^ndly^  that  we  are  still  less  entitled  to  predicate 
be  ab^^lute  existence  of  that  which  is  known  to  us 
nder  the  contingent  laws.     The  force  of  the  former 
Objection    shall    be    considered    more   particularly 
bereafter.     The  force  of  the  latter  objection  is  at 
200  conceded*     Speculation^  It  i»  to  be  hoped , 
aows  her  business  better  than  to  ascribe  an  abeo- 
Ite  Being  either  to  the  contingent  laws  of  know- 
&dge,  or  to  anjthing  which  is  known  to  m  through 
beir  instrumentaiity.     But  in  order  to  exhibit  that 
&r  which  a  real  and  absolute  existence  is  hereafter 
"to  be  claimed,  it  is  necessar;^  that  this  should  be 
disengaged  from  that  for  which  no  snch  existence  ifi 
claimed  ;    and  In  order  to  effect  this  diaengage- 
pent,  it  is  indispetiBable  that  the  contingent  laws 
^  knowledge,  and  that  which  is  known  in  virtue  of 
ii  iihuald  be  distinguished  from  the  necessary 
and  from  that  which  is  known  by  means  of 
tveir  operation. 


'k   Tn  setting  about  this  analysis,  the  reader  is 
DquesURl  to  obser\*e  Uiat  it  is  not  one  which  he  is 
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FBOR    required  actuaUy  to  perform,  but  only  to  understand 


the  possihility  of.  No  man,  wheu  he  apprehends 
R4uLi«din  or  thinks  of  the  syntheaia  which  ewbaiets  between 
thii  «aijrn>.  hiEiself  Slid  exteftial  things,  ean,  in  point  of  fad^ 
leave  his  senses  out  of  the  estimate,  or  conceive 
them  altogether  chauged  ;  bnt  he  can  snrely  under- 
stand that  they  might  potisibly  be  altered  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  gyntbesi$  of  bunself  and  things 
might  possibly  embrace  other  modes  of  apprehen- 
sion than  his  five  sensea  Row  this  should  he^  or 
wltai  these  other  modes  of  apprehension  might  be, 
he  cannot  of  course  conceive  ;  nor  is  he  now  ctilled 
upon  to  conceive  it  All  that  he  is  required  to 
understand  is  the  possibility  that  such  a  changi 
should  take  place  without  rendering  the  attai 
raent  of  knowledge  altogether  inconceivable  ;  and; 
at  the  same  time,  to  mark  the  impossibility  of 
there  being  any  knowledge  in  any  quarter  if  the 
element  called  self  and  the  law  called  self-con- 
BciouBUiss  were  eapposed  to  be  diseounied  ixom  the 
process,  or  exchanged  for  any  other  law. 


tiHH 


5<  This,  then,  being  premised,  the  reader  ma; 
Tfe.*  fltiai>sT3  obtain  a  distinct  conception  of  the  analvBis  by 
which  the  contingent  are  distinguished  from  the 
necessary  laws  of  cognition,  by  attending  to  the  fol- 
lowing illuBtration  :  Let  him  suppose  himself  to  be 
looking  at  something — a  tree,  for  example :  he  will 
find  that  the  true  and  total  object  of  his  mind^  in 
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bis  oofle,  is  hiiiisieif*se©iiig-th entree.     But  he  might 
f  possibly  have  a  cognisance  of  the  tree,  though  his 
'  treeing  of  it  were  exchanged  for  Bome  other  sense* 
He  might  apprehend  it  by  the  way  of  touch.   There- 
r  fore  seeing  is  not  absolutely  eaaetitial  to  all  oogni- 
tion  of  the  tree.    Again,  he  might  poasibly  have  a 
I  cognisance  of  the  tree  though  his  touch  were  ex- 
changed for  acme  other  sense.     He  might  hear  the 
I  rustling  of  its  leaves.     Therefore  the  sense  of  touch 
^is  not  absolute] y  essential  to  all  cognitioa  of  the 
tree.     Again,  he  might  still  have  some  cognisance 
I  of  it  though  his  hearing  were  exchanged  for  some 
other  sense.     He  might  smell  the  fragrance  of  its 
blossoms*     Therefore  hearing  is  not  absolutely  es- 
sential to  all  cognition  of  the  tree,      AgaiUj  he 
light  still  have  some  cogniaance  of  it  though  his 
sense  of  smell  were  exchanged  for  some  other  mode 
I  of  apprehension.     He  might  apprehend  it  through 
fthe  sense  of  taste.     Therefore  the  sense  of  smell  is 
not  absolutely  essential  to  all  cognition  of  the  tree. 
In  shortj  one  and  all  of  our  present  senses  might  be 
abolished,  and,  provided  they  were  replaced  by  a  set 
of  dift'erent  senses,  our  knowledge  of  the  tree  might 
be  as  perfect  or  more  perfect  than  it  now  is,     The 
senses  therefore  are  conditions  of  cognition  wholly 
rcantingent,  and  Butiject  to  possible  variation;  and 
Ihence^  aUo,  all  that  isi  made  known  to  us  through 
Ltbeir  means  is  wholly  oontingtsnt^  and  subject  to 
Lpo&sible  variation. 


PROP, 

xxu. 
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6.  Let  these  be  bow  placed  in  contrast  witu  in^ 
necessary  couditioE  of  aJl  knowledge  to  which  ex* 
iuuittmtod.  pression  was  given  in  the  &mt  proposition  of  ibis 
system.  Let  the  man,  m  before,  suppose  himself  t<^ 
be  gazing  on  the  tree.  That  wlilch  be  is  coguisant 
of  is  J  a.H  before,  himself-seeing-tbe-tree,  Let  us  aow 
suppose  the  self  which  he  is  cognisant  of  to  be  ex- 
changed for  something  elsej  and  that  aome  mod^ 
of  apprehension  different  from  self-conseiousnegs 
comes  into  play— would  the  man,  in  that  case,  ooa- 
tinn©  to  have  any  cognisance  of  the  tree  t  Certainly 
he  would  not  No  cognition  of  the  tree,  or  of  any- 
thing else  J  would  now  be  posaibla.  Withhold  any  of 
a  man*s  senses  from  bis  cognisance  when  he  is  oon* 
versant  with  external  things,  and  he  will  still  be 
able  to  apprehend  them,  provided  you  give  him 
other  modes  of  apprehension*  But  withhold  a  man*s 
self  from  his  cognisance  when  he  is  conversant  with 
external  things,  and  he  shall  not  be  able  to  appre- 
hend them  intelligently, — give  him  what  substi- 
tute and  what  endowments  you  please  in  place  uf 
the  self  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  his  cogni- 
tion, It  is  thus  obvious  that,  while  it  is  possible 
for  intelligence  to  know  things  without  knowing 
them  by  meand  of  such  senees  as  ours^  inaaniuch  as 
it  may  know  them  in  other  ways  of  which  w©  caa 
form  no  conception,  it  is  impossible  for  any  in- 
telligence to  know  them  without  being  cogeuAUil 
of  itself  at  the  same  time.     Hence  seIf*oousctoiia- 
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ness  is  fixed  as  the  necessary  coDdition   of  aU     prop. 

XXIL 

knowiog  —  while  the  senses  are  fixed  merely  as    

the  contingent  conditions  of  some,  i.  e.  of  ov/r^ 
knowing. 

7.  This  analysis  might  be  carried  out  at  much 
greater  length  by  contrasting  the  present  with  the  itisunn«- 


twenty-one  preceding  propositions;  and  by  show-^^^ 
ing  that  while  each  of  the  latter  expresses  a  law  B»««e'd«t»u. 
binding  upon  aU  intelligence,  the  former  ex- 
presses merely  certain  laws  which  are  binding  upon 
our  intelligence.  But  it  is  conceived  that  the 
reader's  own  penetration  may  enable  him  to  make 
this  comparison  for  himself,  and  to  perceive  that^ 
without  a  compliance  with  the  laws  laid  down  in 
the  previous  propositions,  no  knowledge  of  any 
kind  is  possible:  whereas,  without  a  compliance 
with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  present  pro- 
position, knowledge  might  very  well  take  place, 
although  it  would  be  of  a  difierent  character  from 
that  which  we  now  possess.  Knowledge  might 
take  place  notv^ithstanding  this  non-compliance, 
because  no  contradiction  is  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  should  be  an  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  things  under  other  conditions  than  our  five 
senses ;  but  a  contradiction  is  involved  in  the  sup- 
position that  any  kind  of  cognition  should  arise 
under  a  reversal  of  the  laws  specified  in  the  twenty- 
one  preceding  propoatioiii    nil  of  whiob^  as  was 
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PROP. 


remarked  at  the  outaet,  are  derWatioas  from  tbej 
primary  law  set  forth  in  PropositioD  I. 


Ifoif  IH«» 

Mh  ilicr  t]o[<. 
lrln«  of  th« 
abtolula 
fflv#n  1i; 
tnp,  XXh 


B*  The  foregoiDg  condderatioDs  tend  to  qimUly, 

in  certain  reapecta,  the  doctrine  of  the  known  abso- 
lute which  was  broached  in  Proposition  XXL  The 
abeolute  in  our  cogaition  w  ourselves  apprehending 
things  bj  one  or  CQore  of  our  five  senses.  But  ooly 
one  of  the  factors  of  this  synthesis  is  definite  and 
invariable— to  wit,  self:  the  other  factors  munt 
be  some  thing  or  some  thought*  nnd  some  way  of 
knowing  it  But  ioasmuch  as  the  particular  cM>n* 
stituents  of  cognition  are  variable  and  ineschaust- 
ible,  as  was  explained  in  Prop*  VI,  Oba.  2^  it  is^  of 
courae^  impossible  for  any  system  to  declare  wkut 
particular  thinga^  or  wJmt  particular  thoughtSj  or 
what  particular  modes  of  apprehension^  shall,  in  all 
caseSj  enter  into  the  synthesis  of  cognition.  Henoe 
all  that  we  are  entitled  to  predicate  in  regard  to  the 
absolute  in  cdl  cognition  Is^  that  it  ia  a  syntUeaia 
consisting  of  a  self  (this  alone  is  definite  and  nameM 
able)  and  objects^  or  thoughts,  and  modes  of  appr^i 
hetiiion  of  some  kind  or  other  (theBo  being  indefi- 
nite and  unnameable).  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  give  out  as  the  absolute  in  all  cognition  i 
subject  plm  the  particular  things  that  we  are  cogm^l 
sant  of,  and  plm  the  particular  senses  which  im  haire 
beett  endowed  with — but  only  a  subject  plus  some 
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it,  and  plm  some  mode  or  modes  of    Pftop. 


ftM. 


9*  By  these  e^ptaDatioDs^  however,  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  synthesis  of  all  cogrntion  is  in  no  respect  tiw  iti«ihiit, 
mmniiMUy  altered*     It  still  remains  what  it  tafi*""*fl*<* 
heen  declared    throughout  this  work    ^o   be — sub-  J^Jif^i^^i^a 
jeot  +  object^  the  word  i^jeat  being  used  in  the 
LmoBt  general  sense  in  which  it  can  be  employed  to 
^signify  any  thing,  or  thought^  or  state  of  mind 
whatsoever,  of  which  any  inteliigenoa  may  be  cog- 
niiant    And  the  conclusion  which  the  epistemo- 
logy  gives  out  aa  its  main  result  ia^  that  this  syn- 
thesis, or,  as  it  may  be  also  termed,  the  known 
absolute,  19  the  only  posaihle  object  which  any  in* 
telligence  can  ever  apprehend.     Pursue  the  object 
of  knowledge  or  of  thought  through  all  the  meta- 
iinorphosas  which  it  may  be  conceived  to  undergo^ 
rand  it  wili  never  turn  up  as  anything  but  this^tbe 
unity  of  subject  and  object.    Trj'  to  6x  it  as  any- 
thing but  this,  and  the  attempt  will  invariably  ter- 
iminate  in  a  contradiction. 


10.  Twtniy-^emnd  Counkr-prapo&itiorL — "  The 
fienaes  are  not  mora  contingent  than  any  of  the  other  T^imtj- 
Dnditions  of  human  knowledge.    On  the  contrary,  i-t-i»«|p«t- 
&y  are  more  indiapenaable  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  than  any  of  the  othiir  meana  with  which 
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PTiop.     human  iatelligeDCe  is  provided^  or  than  aoy  of  the 


other  laws  to  which  huniaa  inteliigetice  is  subjed/^ 

11,  This  counter-propositioti  expreadee  the  loose 
"^^itMa^L  *^p'^^^^  ^f  ordinary  thinking  in  regard  to  the  iope- 
minded  la  j.jyj.  claims  of  the  senses  to  rank  as  tiecassiiry  prin- 
ciples of  co^itioE — an  inadvertency  which  psjdio*^ 
logy  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  correct.  Tbe 
chief  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  in  oonnecttoii 
with  it  is,  that  it  record e  with  approval  an  omission 
which  has  been  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  philosophy — the  omission,  namely,  to  fi^ 
nalise  the  distinction  between  the  neoessary  and  ihe 
contingent  laws  of  cognition. 

12.  Much  of  the  perplexity  and  inconclusivenesis 
of  of  specalative  thiukmg  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 

want  of  this  analy&is.  To  this  cause  the  errors  of 
paiBted  oiH.  representationism  *  and  the  insufficiency  of  Berk- 
leianism  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  It  was  for- 
merly remarked  (Prop*  XL  Obs*  10)  that  the  diK- 
trine  of  a  representative  perception  is  an  obscore 
anticipation  of  the  great  law  of  all  reason,  which 

•  In  case  any  of  our  renLdors  sbotild  be  in  doiilit  «s  to  "vrhaipt  ii 
eiiMJtly  meant  by  "rcproBentatifmiam/'  it  mny  t^i^  remarked,  th** 
this  k  the  doctrino  which  hcilda  tJio^t  we  wro  ^wjfiiiwiTi  t  .t  i-,K-u*t^f^\ 
objects  only  in  or  through  some  subjeotiv©  iiiedliirjjt 

©ntly  by  the  nnine  of  itUas^  tmaffftt  or  ipret^t- — wo  ^th.  r  _ 

we  «j»  cogniflimt  of  ihmg^  only  In,  or  *diiti^  witli,  our  own  ptsnetj>ii0€i 
of  them ;  an  undeniabJe  tnith,  In  fffiite  nf  the  exerU(L>ni  wUeL  Df 
Beid  mftdt  to  oif«rthj^w  it.    (See  Prop.  XT.  OLts.  *>.) 
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that  Bothing  objective  can  be  apprehended 
r  something  subjective  be  apprehended  as  well. 
So  far  tbig  syi^tem  h  true,  and  moves  in  a  right 
direction*     Bnt  the  qtiastmn  Ibj  What  is  the  sub- 
jective p&rt  which  must  be  apprehetided  whenever 
^  any  objective  counterpart  m  apprehended  ?     Here 
it  is  that  representationism  goes  astray.    One  part 
of  the  subjective  contribution  (the  ego)  enters  Tieees- 
iMtirily  into  the  constitution  of  cognition  (a  man 
'  must  know  himself  along  with  all  that  he  knows) ; 
another  part   of  the  subjective   eontributitrn  (the 
senses)  enters  only  contingently  into  the  constitu- 
tion  of  cognition    (a  man   ini-ght  possibly  know 
thiogg  in  other  ways  than  those  of  seeing,  touch- 
ing^ &c.)     But  the  advocateB  of  representationtsm^ 
l£rcm  being  blind  to  this  distinction,  got  entangled 
in  a  web  of  perplexity  from  which  there  waa  no 
extrication.     They  omitted  to  make  out  the  analy- 
sis, and  consequently  they  must  be  held  eitlier  to 
Ibave  elevated  the  senses,  considered  as  elements  of 
r^goitioiip  to  the  same  footing  of  necessity  with  the 
ego,  or  else  to  have  reduced  the  ego,  considered  aa 
an  element  of  cognition,  to  the  same  footing  of  con- 
tingency with  the  senses.     Whichever  of  these  al- 
Bmatives  they  may  have  adopted,  the  consequences 
vere  equally  erroneous.     If  we  suppof^e  representa- 
tionifetui  to  adopt  the  first  altcrmativiv  and  to  hoid 
Jiat  the  s«nfles  are  ne€mMir$^  to  cpgnitifm — in  otlictr 
words,  ibat  no  knowledge  is  pomhle  uxci^pt  to  au 
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intelligence  who  is  cogoisiiiit  of  Buch  senses  as  we 
possess— in  that  case  tha  materiiil  universe  would 
be  reduced  to  the  predicament  of  a  contradiction,  if 
our  Benses  were  witbdrawu*  It  would  become  abso- 
lutely unknowable;  becausej  upou  this  «uppositioD, 
such  senses  as  ours  must  neceisarily  be  ktiown  along 
with  it.  Auct  the  only  mode  in  which  we  could 
conceive  it  to  suhi^ist  as  a  non-contradictory  thing  in 
our  abseticei  would  be  by  thinking  it  in  eyn thesis 
with  some  mind  which  apprehended  it  exactly  as  we 
apprehend  it — namely,  by  the  way  of  seeing,  hear* 
ing,  touching,  &c.  But  this  is  a  species  of  atithro- 
pomorphieal  ontology  which  revolts  ua,  and  which 
we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  accept;  and  we 
refi]fi6  to  accept  it,  because  the  concluBion  ia  not 
logically  reached.  Beaton  does  not  asi;ut@  us  that 
all  knowledge  ia  impossible  exciept  under  such  sen^- 
tional  conditions  as  we  are  subject  to. 


13.  Again,  if  we  suppose  representationism  to 
adopt  the  second  of  these  alternatives^  and  to  hold 
that  the  ego  is  not  a  necessary^  but  is^  like  the 
sensesj  a  mere  contingent  element  of  cognition — in 
other  words,  that  knowledge  is  possible  to  an  intelli- 
gence who  ia  not  cognisant  of  himself;  in  that  case, 
the  material  universe  would  not  he  reduced  to  tlie 
predicament  of  a  contradiction  by  the  removal  there- 
from of  every  intelligent  subject  It  would  still 
remam  a  knowable  and  intelligible  tbiogp  becauae 
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upon  this  supposition  no  ego  must  necessarily  be     prop. 

known  or  thought  of  along  with  it.     But  this  is  a    

species  of  materialistic  ontology  which  revolts  us  as 
much  as  the  other,  and  is  fully  more  illogical.  It 
assigns  to  matter  an  absolute  and  independent  exist- 
ence ;  and  that  step  once  taken,  the  descent  into 
atheism  is  as  inevitable  (let  people  struggle  against 
it  as  they  please)  as  the  gravitation  of  the  stone  to- 
wards the  valley,  when  it  has  once  been  loosened 
from  the  overhanging  mountain-top.  But  the  on- 
tology which  assigns  to  matter  per  se  an  intelligible 
or  non-contradictory  existence,  is  founded  on  an  ab- 
negation of  all  the  necessary  principles  of  reason ; 
and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  a  representative  per- 
ception, if  we  suppose  it  to  embrace  the  alternative 
now  under  consideration,  or  to  hold  that  the  subject 
is  only  contingently  known  along  with  the  objects 
which  it  apprehends,  is  obnoxious  to  the  justest 
censure. 

14.  The  system  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  also,  was 
vitiated  by  the  absence  of  this  analysis,  or  by  the  Th«c«iMof 
neglect  to  distinguish  the  necessary  from  the  con-  ^«  po»nt- 
tingent  conditions  of  cognition.  He  falls  into  the 
error  consequent  on  the  adoption  of  the  first  of  the 
alternatives  just  referred  to.  He  saw  that  some- 
thing subjective  was  a  necessary  and  inseparable 
part  of  every  object  of  cognition.  But  instead  of 
maintaining  that  it  was  the  ego  or  oneself  which 


3t>8 
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that  thia  element  rnu&t  be  thought  of  along  with  all 

that  is  thought  of,  he  rather  held  that  it  was  the 
senses,  or  onr  percepti?e  modes  of  cognition,  which 
clove  inseparably  to  all  that  could  h^  known*  and 
that  tbeae  required  to  be  thought  of  along  with  allj 
that  could  he  thought  of.  These^  just  aa  much 
the  ego,  were  held  by  him  to  be  the  eubjeotivd 
of  the  total  synthesis  of  cognition  wbich  could  not 
by  any  poseihility  be  discouut-ed*  Hence  the  un- 
satisfactory character  of  his  ontology,  which,  when 
tried  by  the  test  of  a  rigorous  logic,  will  be  found 
to  invest  the  Deity — the  supreme  mind,  th«  infinite 
egOj  which  the  terms  of  his  system  necessarily  com- 
pel him  to  place  in  synthesis  with  all  things — ^with 
human  modes  of  apprehension,  with  such  senses  as 
belong  to  man — and  to  invest  Him  with  thei^  nc 
as  a  matter  of  contingency,  but  b&  a  matter  of  jko^ 
ceasity.  Our  only  safety  lies  in  the  consideration — 
a  consideration  which  is  a  sounds  indeed  inevitables^ 
logical  inference — that  our  sensitive  modes  of  ap- 
prehension are  mere  contingent  elements  and  con- 
ditions of  cognition  j  and  that  the  ego  or  subject 
alone  enters,  of  necessity,  into  the  composition  of 
eveiytbing  which  any  intelligence  can  know.  By 
occupying  this  ground,  we  neither  require^  on  thsj 
one  hand,  to  invest  the  Deity  with  such  senaaa 
ours ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assign  to  matter 
an  existence  irrespective  of  all  intelligence.    The 
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weak  points  in  Berkeley's  system  are  these  three :  Jifl»ROP. 

first,  he  missed,  though  only  by  a  hairsbreadth,  the    

reduction  of  matter  per  se  to  a  contradiction — an 
achievement  which,  until  it  be  effected,  speculation 
can  accomplish  nothing;  secondly,  in  consequence 
of  his  neglect  to  distinguish  the  necessary  from  the 
contingent  laws  of  knowledge,  he  failed  to  show 
that  the  supreme  mind  which  the  compulsory  rea- 
son forced  him  to  place  in  union  with  the  universe, 
was  not  necessarily  subject  to  our  sensible  modes  of 
apprehension ;  and  thirdly,  he  was  hampered  at 
every  turn,  as  all  philosophers  have  hitherto  been, 
by  the  want  of  an  agnoiology,  or  systematic  doc- 
trine of  ignorance.  In  other  respects,  and  viewed 
as  approximations  to  the  truth,  the  speculations  of 
this  philosopher,  whether  we  consider  the  beauty 
and  clearness  of  his  style,  or  the  depth  of  his  in- 
sight, have  done  better  service  to  the  cause  of  ' 
metaphysical  science  than  the  lucubrations  of  all  I 
other  modem  thinkers  put  together.  ', 

15.  The  main  result  of  the  epistemology  has 
been  already  touched  upon  under  this  proposition  The  main 
in  Observation  9.  But  a  more  expanded  statement  epbtonoiogy. 
of  this  result  will  form  no  inappropriate  termination 
to  the  first  section  of  these  Institutes.  The  main 
result  of  the  epistemology  is  this:  In  answer  to 
the  question,  What  is  knowledge  or  Knowing  t  it 
.replies  that  all  Knowing  ii  the  apprehension  of 
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PROP,     oneself  along  with  all  tlmt'HiJne  appreheiids.     Tliis 

cogoisance  of  sell  in  addition  to  whatever  things^ 

or  thoughtSj  we  may  be  cognisant  of — thi«,  find 
this  aloncj  m  knowledge  In  answer  to  the  quei^ 
tion,  What  is  known  t  it  replies  tlmt  object  -^ 
subject — things  or  thoughts  ^ucunh — constitute  the 
only  object  which  it  is  possible  for  any  intelligence 
to  know :  further,  that  this  synthesis  constitutes 
the  only  object  which  it  b  possible  for  any  intt;lli- 
gence  to  conceive  or  think  of  \  because  there  can  be 
a  conception  only  of  that  of  which  the  type  or  pat* 
tern  may  possibly  be  given  in  cognition  :  further, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  poesible  for  any  in- 
dividual intelligence  to  transcend  his  own  conscious- 
ness of  himself  and  things,  is  by  conceiving  the 
total  synthesis  of  which  he  himself  is  oonsciotia  re- 
peated or  multiplied^  either  with  or  without  oartain 
variations ;  in  other  words,  by  conceiving  other  in- 
teyigences  conscious  of  themselves  in  the  same  w*ay 
in  which  be  is  conscious  of  himself^  and  cognisant 
of  things  either  as  he  is  cognisant  of  them^  or  in 
ways  of  which  he  is  totally  ignorant :  no  conscious- 
ness can  transcend  itself  in  any  other  way  than  this, 
without  falling  sheer  over  into  the  abyss  of  the  con- 
tradlctory :  but  the  mode  of  transcendence  which 
these  Institutes  contend  for,  as  the  only  possible 
mode,  is  quite  easy  and  legitimatej  and  is  as  satis* 
factory  as  any  that  could  be  desired  ;  indeed  much 
more  satisfactory,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  oooclu- 
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ttoim,  than  the  contradietory  tranicendence  of  con- 

^Bciousness  (the  trangcendenea,  namefly,  by  which  it 

jB  siipposed  to  pass  out  of  and  beyond  itself^  and  to 

ay  hold  of  material  thmgB  in  a  state  of  absolute 

ammeiit  from  itself)  for  which  psychology  usually 

^GDEtends ;  further,  in  answer  to  the  question.  What 

ia  ahaolutely  uiihiioimi  and  U7ik}ionubk  f  it  replies 

that  everything  without  a  **  me  *'  knowD  along  with 

it,  and  that  every  "  me  ''  without  a  thing  or  thought 

known  along  with  it^  is  absolutely  unknown  and 

unknowable ;  in  other  words,  that  the  two  factors 

(tini^erBal  and  particuW)  which  are  required  to 

constitute  emry  cognition,  present  nothing  but  con- 

tradictiona  to  the  mind  when  taken  mnyulaiim^  or 

apart  from  one  another. 


PI!  OP, 
X\ll. 


16.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  propositions  either  a 
contradictory  inadvertency  of  ordinary  thinking,  or  TUtinnOTt- 
an  erroneous  deliverance  of  psychology — to  which  ^^^^ 
expression  is  given  in  the  oounter-propositions — is 
Directed  and  removed,  while  a  necessary  truth  of 
^reason  is,  in  each  case,  substittited  in  their  room* 
So  far,  at  least,  the  system  has  fulfilled  the  pledge 
lield  out  ia  the  latroduction^  §  47*  And,  on  the 
Fwhole,  it  is  submitted  that  the  result  of  this  reaaoned 
theory  of  knowledge,  though  sufiiciently  simple,  is 
neither  insignificant  nor  tmsatiafactory.  It  can 
acaitiely  be  regarded  aa  unimportant  imlesei  the 
^nrersion  of  the  aool  of  man  from  darknesm  to 
2  0 
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light — from  a  blindness  to  an  insight  in  regard  to 
the  true  object  of  his  knowledge — ^fronai  contradic- 
tory to  intelligible  thinking — ^&om  apparent  to  real 
cognition — be  held  to  be  a  trivial  and  undesirable 
transmutation.  In  the  next  section  the  ship  of 
speculation  is  put  upon  a  new  tack.  The  great 
waters  of  Beason  spread  before  her  in  a  direction 
heretofore  untraversed ;  and  laundung  forth  under 
a  new  impulsion, 

"  Ingens  itembimus  aquor." 


SECTION  II. 


THE  AGNOIOLOGT,  OR  THEORY  OF  IGNORANCE. 


PEOPOSITION  L 

WHAT  IGNORANCE  IS. 

Ignorance  is  an  intellectual  defect,  imperfec- 
tion, privation,  or  shortcoming. 

DEMONSTBATIGN. 

The  deprivation  of  anything  whose  possession  is 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  Being  which  wants 
it,  is  a  defect  But  ignorance  is  a  deprivation  of 
something  which  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
intelligence  :  it  is  a  deprivation  of  knowledge. 
Therefore  ignorance  is  an  intellectual  defect,  im- 
perfection, privation,  or  shortcomiog. 

OBSBBYATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  demonrtratkmi  and  evan  the  enonciatioii, 
of  so  obvious  a  truitm  may  i^ypttfiopniiioiii.    It  wnythtt 
is  introdaoed)  however^  in  cidar  I  m  of  CiniiitMiT 

ignorance  may  be  deaied  ftn 
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and  to  obviate  any  complaint  to  wbich  llie  subee- 
quent  propoetioDi  might  be  eKposed  oo  the  ground 
that  their  data  of  proof  had  been  left  doubtful  or 
unexpressed^ 


logy. 


2,  There  hare  been  many  inquiiies  iuto  the  na* 
tare  of  knowledge  :  there  has  been  uo  iuqairy  mto 

the  nature  of  ignorance.  This  section  of  the  Bcieoce 
has  positively  no  foreninner  ;  it  is  an  entire  novelty 
iu  philosophy — a  circumstance  which  is  mentioned 
3paerely  to  account  for  the  fewness  and  brevity  of  the 
accompanying  annotations.  The  agnoiology  makes 
its  way  through  a  comparatively  unencumbeied 
field.  There  is  something  to  pull  down  and  some- 
thing to  build  up  ;  but  the  work  both  of  demolition 
and  of  construetion  is  much  simpler  than  it  was  in 
the  epistemology, 


3.  This  research,  however,  is  indispensable.  It 
Th»85iiflfe-  is  impossible  to  pass  to  the  third  section  of  the 
pttufttfiy.  science  except  through  the  portals  of  this  inqmiy. 
For,  suppose  we  were  at  once  to  carry  forward  the 
result  of  the  epistemology  into  the  ontology,  and  in 
answer  to  the  question^  What  truly  and  absolutely 
is?  were  to  reply^  Objects  plius  a  subject,  the  ago 
with  some  thing  or  thought  present  to  it — this,  and 
this  alonOj  is  what  truly  and  absolutely  is,^ — we 
should  be  instantly  stopped  by  the  rejoinder  that 
this  synthesis  is,  at  best,  merely  the  kfwwn  absolute, 
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erely  the  substaotiftl  In  cognition*  It  doeB  not 
follow,  the  objector  would  iay,  that  this  synthesis 
lone  18  true  and  abaolute  Being— that  it  is  the  only 
true  substantial  iii  exidanm.  He  would  argue  that 
what  truly  and  absolutely  exists  may  be  Bomethiiig 
very  differeut  from  this — ^may  be  matter  per  se  or 
mind  per  se^  or  somethicg  eUe  of  which  we  can  form 
BO  sort  of  eonception,  and  to  which  we  can  attach 
no  predicate  i — in  short,  that  it  may  be,  and  ia,  that 
^^of  which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant. 

Win 


PROP. 


4.  This  plea  has  hitherto  operated  as  an  insur- 


iountable  barrier  to  the  advance  of  metaphysics  The  ptm  at 
lato  the  region  of  ontology.  The  fact  of  our  ex-aj^jtowi- 
treme  ignorance  being  undeniable^  and  the  science 
of  absolute  existence  being  apparently  inaccessible 
except  on  the  postulatioti  of  a  universal  and  unli- 
mited knowledge}  the  difficulty  of  reconciliiig  these 
two  apparent  incompatibilities  seems  to  have  dis- 
concerted every  system  hitherto  propounded-  Any 
reasoned  ontological  concIuBiou  establishing  what 
alone  absolutely  exists^  is  obviotusly  impossible  in  a 
system  wbicli  admits  our  ignomnoe  without  enter- 
into  any  critical  inquiry  aa  to  its  nature  ;  while, 
'on  the  other  hand,  the  ontology  of  a  system  which 
.denies  our  ignorance^  or  phases  it  over  »ub  »ikniWy 
lust  either  imi  upon  a  fake  grotmd,  or  upon  no 
at  all — on  a  false  ground  if  our  ignonwce  is 
denied — on  no  ground  at  all  if  it  U  not  taken  into 


rssTrnjras  of  metaphi^bk*. 

pnop.     account.     In  one  or  other  of  these  predicament 

previous  systems  appear  to  be  plaoed  m  refereuce  taj 

the  problem  of  absolute  existence  *  and  beziGe  a  i 
BODcd  and  nystematic  onotology  haa  remaiDed  tmti 
this  day  a  desideratum  in  speculattre  scieoce, 
cause  a  reasoned    aud  systematic    agtioiology  hft|| 
neirer  yet  been  projected, 

5,  The  only  way  in  which  a  deliveranca 
'Thk  oiwtfteifl  this  dilemma  can  be  effected  is,  by  admittiiig  i 
b^I^'\n*''j[    lo'i'^J^^'^c®  to  the  full,  and  then  by  mBtituiii^  ft 


^Jj^'^f      searching  inquiry  Into  its  nature  and    ebaracterJ 


Conceding,  then,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  epist^] 
mology  cannot  at  presentj  with  any  logical  pta*\ 
priety,  be  given  out  as  valid  for  the  ontology^  thd>i 
system  proceeds  to  this  invastigationj  and  dealtng 
not  with  the  abstract^  hut  only,  or  chiefly,  with  tJiej 
concrete,  it  goes  on  to  consider  and  to  point 
what  we  are,  and  can  be,  and  w}t4zt  we  are  not^  and 
cannot  be,  ignorant  o£  It  is  conceived  that  the  : 
search,  thus  conducted,  will  result  in  an  effecttial^ 
clearance  of  the  ground  for  the  establi&kment  of  aij 
demonstrated  ontology* 


L    Flwt 


6,  First  Comder'^})TOposiftoii, — There  is  fic  \ 
FiwtMun-  counter-propositioa  We  shall  come,  indeed/ 
tioB.  and  by,  to  certain  psychological  doctrinefi   wb 

are  defensible  only  on  the  ground  that  ignoranoe  i 
no  imperfectionj  and  therefore  a  counter-propo^it 
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expresaing  this  denial  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
introduced.  But,  inasmuch  as  this  proposition  has 
never  been  distinctly  denied  either  by  psychology  or 
by  ordinary  thinking,  no  counter-proposition  is  placed 
in  opposition  to  it  Its  place,  however,  is  marked, 
in  order  that  the  counter-propositions  to  which  we 
are  coming  may  be  numbered,  for  convenience' 
sake,  in  accordance  with  their  corresponding  pro- 
positions. 


PROP. 
L 


PROPOSITION    IL 


IGHORAI^CE  EEilEDIABLE. 


All  ignorance  is  possibly  remediable. 


DEMONSTBATION, 

No  kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  tnooiasistent 
with  the  nature  of  all  intelligeDce.  But  unless  all 
ignorance  were  posnbly  remediable,  some  kind  of 
knowledge  would  be  iDConsi&tent  with  the  nature  of 
all  intelligencej  to  wit  the  knowledge  by  which  the 
ignorance  in  question  might  be  reraedied.  There- 
fore all  ignorance  is  possibly  remediable* 

Or  again,  All  defects  are  possibly  remediable, 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  defecta  But  igno- 
rance is  a  defect  (Prop.  L)  Therefore  all  ignorance 
is  possibly  remediable. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLAKATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition  does  not  prove  that  all  igno* 
Aiuhfttutti  ranee  is  actuallu  remedied;  in  other  words,  that 
pTOTM.        omniscience  pervades  the  universe ;  but  only  that 


Sritfn 


ftY  OF 


form  of  igDoratice  is  of  auch  &  cbamcter  that 
"inay  possibly  be  removed ;  and  that  if  certain 

'  Ttinds  of  igoorance  are  incident  to  certain  orders  of 
the  intelligence^  they  are  not,  of  necessit^'/t  ioaideni 
to  other  orders  of  iotelligenee.  The  subsequent 
movements  of  the  system  do  oot  require  that  more 
than  this  should  be  proved.  Neither  does  this  pro- 
position  prove    that  all  human   ignorance  is  pos- 

[fiiblj  remediable.  It  only  proves  that  what  man 
or  any  other  intelligeDCe  may  happen  to  be  ignorant 
of,  need  not,  of  necessity^  be  unknown  to  all  other 
intelligences  (supposing  that  other  inteUigencea 
exist).  In  other  words,  it  merely  proves  thatwhatever 
any  intelligence  is  ignorant  of,  may  nevertheless  be 
known — known  achudltf  if  an  intelligence  exists 
competent  to  know  it, — and  known  potenttaUi/  even 
although  no  such  intelligence  should  exist  Unless 
this  were  trtiei  all  ignorance  would  not  be  possibly 
remediable  ;  and  if  all  ignorance  were  not  possibly 
remediablej  some  kind  of  knowledge  would  be  in- 

fconaistent  with  the  natncs  of  all  intelligence — in 
which  case,  ignorance  would  be  no  defect,  becauio 
a  defect  h  always  the  privation  of  some  quality  or 
attribute  which  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 

[being  who  Im  deprived  of  it 


raop, 

IL 


2,  Secmrf  ^^  " 
the  counter' I 
thus  marked  for 


-•. — In  this  case,  too, 
'S  ;  \t\ii  its  place  is 
signed. 


PROPOSITION  III, 

THE  LAW   OF  ALL  IGNOBiNCE. 

« 

We  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can  pos- 
sibly be  known  ;  in  other  words,  there  can 
be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  of  which  there 
can  be  a  knowledge. 

DEMONSTEATION. 

Ir  we  could  be  ignorant  of  what  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  known  by  any  intelligence,  all  ignorance 
would  not  be  possibly  remediable.  The  knowledge 
in  which  we  were  deficient  could  not  be  possessed  by 
any  iutelligence.  But  all  ignorance  is  possibly  re- 
mediable (by  Prop.  IL)  Therefore,  we  can  be 
ignorant  only  of  what  can  possibly  be  known  ;  in 
other  words,  there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that 
of  which  there  can  be  a  knowledge. 

0BSERYATI0N9  AND   EXPLANATIONS- 

1*  This  is  the  most  important  proposition  in  the 
agDoiology  :  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 


l^m 


iSbai 
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of  the  ^istoiDology,  it  is  >       :      t  fruitfol  and    feof. 

penetfatiug  proposition  in  ti.*      ii  m.    system.    It    — 

atinotmces — ^for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed — tn©  «*  ^i***  pm^ 
primary  law  of  all  ignorance,  just  as  the  first  of  the 
epistemology  expresses  the  primary  law  of  all  know- 
ledge. It  is  mainly  by  the  aid  of  these  two  propo- 
sitions that  this  system  of  Institutes  is  worked  out. 
All  the  other  propositions  have  an  essential  part  to 
play  ID  contributing  to  the  final  result ;  but  these 
two  are  the  most  efficient  performers  in  the  work. 
If  the  reader  has  got  well  in  hand  these  two  truths 
—Jirst^  that  there  can  be  a  knowledge  of  things 
only  with  the  addition  of  a  self  or  subject ;  and, 
B^cmidly^  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of 
that  of  which  there  can  be  a  knowledge — he  will 
find  himself  in  possession  of  a  lever  powerful  enough 
to  break  open  the  innermost  secresies  of  nature. 
These  two  instruments  cut  deep  and  far— they  lay 
open  the  universe  from  stem  to  stem. 


2.  The  law  of  all  ignorance  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  same  symbols  which  were  ujsed  in  Proposition  symhou 
IV.  of  the  epistemology,  Obs*  11,  to  illustrate  the  jf  *"*»»*'*<>» 
law  of  all  knowledge.  Just  as  there  csm  be  a 
knowledge  of  X  only  when  there  is  a  knowledge 
of  Yj  so  there  can  be  an  ignorance  of  X  only  when 
there  is  an  ignorance  of  T*  Because  if  there  could 
be  an  ignorance  of  X  without  Y,  bat  not  a  know* 
ledge  of  X  without  Y,  something  would  be  ignored 
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PEOP*    which  could  not  b^  known — ^a  suppOBitioQ  wliich  k 

—    contradictory  and  absurd. 


3,  Ignorance,  properly  80  called^that  b,  the  igno- 
Dituactioii  ranee  which  i8  a  defect — must  not  be  confounded 
noHinceuDd  m^ith  &  065016 nce  of  the  opposltes  of  the  Beoessair 
ft^^^^^^y  truths  of  reason ;  in  other  wordsj  with  a  nescieiioe 
^™*^'  of  that  which  it  would  contradict  the  nature  of  all 
mtelligence  to  know.  Such  neadence  is  no  defect 
or  impeifection — it  isj  on  the  contrary^  the  ven* 
streEgth  or  perfection  of  reason ;  and  therefore 
such  nescience  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  ignorance. 
This  simple  but  very  important  distinction  must  b^ 
explained  and  illustrated,  for  it  is  one  which  h 
vety  apt  to  be  lo&t  sight  of^  or  confounded  ;  indeed, 
it  has  been  altogether  overlooked  untii  now. 

4*  When  boys  at  school  are  taught  Euclid,  thev 
Tuera  ean  bg  leam  that  *^  the  finclosure  of  space  by  two  straight 
S^lilbti*  lines  "  is  what  cannot  be  known^ — that  "  if  equals 
g«o™triaa  j^g  added  to  equals  the  wholes  are  unaqnal "  b 
what  cannot  be  known^ — that  "  a  part  is  greater 
than  the  whole ''  is  what  cannot  be  known,  and  so 
forth  J  but  they  do  not  learn  that  they  are  equally 
incapable  of  being  ignorant  of  such  matters.  It  is 
not  necesmry  to  apprise  them  of  this  in  order  to 
carry  them  forward  in  the  study  of  TnathemaUos. 
Nothing  in  geometry  depends  on  the  circumdliLtM:e 
that  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  i»  deponed  to 
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the  oppositea  of  the  axioms.     Henea  ibis  study     froe 

'merely  shows  ua  that  there  can  be  do  knowledge  of    

these  opposites ;  it  does  not  open  our  eyes  to  the 
fmt  that  there  can  be  no  ig^noraDce  of  them«  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  it  is  just  as  impassible  for  us 
to  be  ignorant  of  them  as  tt  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  them.  No  man  can  know  that  two  and  two 
make  fivej^but  just  as  little  can  any  man  be  igno- 
rant of  this ;  for  suppose  him  ignorant  of  it, — -in 
that  case  his  ignorauce  could  be  removed  only  by 
teax^hing  bim  that  two  and  two  do  make  five ;  but 
Budb  instruction,  instead  of  remanog  his  ignoFance; 
would  remove  his  knowledge,  and  instead  of  giving 
him  knowledge,  would  give  bim  ignorance,  or  rather 
absurdity.  The  cure  in  this  case  would  be  itself  the 
disease. 


contradictory,  that  is,  of  the  opposites  of  the  neces-  ^ 


5.  An  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  impossible 


sary  truths  of  reasoo,  or^  in  other  words,  of  that 
which  cannot  he  known  on  any  terms  by  any  intel- 
ligence, though  of  no  importance  in  mathematics,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  metaphysics.  Specu- 
lation can  obtain  a  footing  in  ontology  only  by 
attending  carefully  to  this  circumstance,  and  by 
working  it  out  through  all  its  consequences.  This 
truth  is  the  key  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  igno- 
rance.    When  we  consider  it  woU,  wo  discover  that 


tndletoi^. 
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the  suppositioa  that  we  oan  be  ignomnt  of  that 
which  19  absolutdy  and  neceeaarily  unknowable  to 
all  intelligence,  is  as  extreme  a  vioktion  of  the  law 
of  contradiction  a«  it  is  posBible  to  conceive*     We 
perceive  that  a  nescience  of  the  contradictory  is  no 
ignorance,  but  is  the  very  essence  of  inteUigence  ^ 
and  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that 
which  can  be  known,  or,  otherwise  expressed, 
that  whicb  is  non-contradictory.     With  this  di&-" 
CO  very,  light  breaks  into  every  cranny  and  reoess 
of  our  science  :  the  "  holy  jungle  "  of  metaphyeic  is 
laid  open  to  the  fiearching  day,  and  now  no  obstacle 
can  stop  the  onward  coni^e  of  speculation* 


6*  It  may  be  doubtful  whether,  and  how  far,  this 
TbJH  «Kjn-  proposition  has  ever  been  denied  But  as  it  is  not 
lion.  improbable  that  an  obscure  impression  popularly 

prevails  that  we  are  most  ignorant  of  that  which 
cannot  be  known,  the  following  connter-propositiou 
is  appended,  Third  Counter-proposition :  *'  We  can 
be  ignorant  of  what  cannot  possibly  be  known — ^in* 
deed,  that  of  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  h 
precisely  that  of  which  there  must  be  the  profound- 
est  ignorance."'  If  any  such  doctrine  as  this  is,  or 
ever  was,  entertained,  it  is  conceived  that  it  can  Dot 
hold  its  ground  before  the  present  proposition  and 
its  demonstration. 


PROPOSITION    IV. 

IGNOBANCE    OF    OBJECTS    PEB    SE. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any  kind  of  objects 
without  a  subject  :  in  other  words,  there 
can  be  no  ignorance  of  objects  per  se,  or 
out  of  relation  to  a  mind. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

We  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can  possibly  be 
known  (Prop.  III.  Agnoiology).  But  objects  with- 
out a  subject  cannot  possibly  be  known  (Props.  L  and 
IL  Epistemology.)  Therefore  we  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  objects  without  a  subject ;  and  thus  there  can  be 
no  ignorance  of  objects  per  ae. 


OBSERYAlIOXrS  AMD  EZFUUfATIOm. 

1.  The  truths  of  the  agnoiology  now  come  down 
in  a  torrent.     The  episitMJiiul<x:y  h^  unlocked  all  -mtt 
the  sluices.    The  opentug  pr  i  J  ibe  agnoi-  Xl^t. 


k 
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PROP,    ology  have  cleared  away  all  obstructions  which  might 

remain ;  and  we  have  now  little  more  to  do  than  to 

look  on  while  the  waters  take  their  own  unimpeded 
course.  The  counter-propositions  will  be  rapidly 
swept  away  before  the  irresistible  flood. 

2.  Fov/rth  Ccyu/nter-propoaition. — "We  can  be 
Fourth owm- ignorant  of  objects  without  a  subject;  in  other 
flwepTawa  ^^^^8,  WO  cau  be,  and  we  are,  ignorant  of  objects 
per  86,  or  out  of  relation  to  a  mind."  This  counter- 
proposition  goes  down  in  an  instant.  There  can  be 
no  ignorance,  in  any  quarter,  of  an  object  without 
a  subject  or  mind,  simply  because  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  in  any  quarter,  of  an  object  without  a 
subject  or  mind. 


PROPOSITION    V. 

IGNORANCE   OF   MATTER  PER   SE. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  material  things  out 
of  all  relation  to  a  mind,  subject,  or  self : 
in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  ignorance 
of  matter  p^r  se. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Material  things  out  of  all  relation  to  a  mind, 
subject,  or  self,  cannot  possibly  be  known  (Prop. 
IV.  Epistemology).  But  there  can  be  no  ignorance 
of  what  cannot  possibly  be  known  (Prop.  III.  Ag- 
noiology.)  Therefore  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
material  things  out  of  all  relation  to  a  mind,  subject, 
or  self;  in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of 
matter  per  96. 


^imOHS  ABD  EXPLAKATIONa 


"dy  a  special  application 
I  tfaeoram.    But  in 
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layiBg  the  fouodatioDs  ol  a  scieooe,  it  is  better 
over-do  than  to  underHJo  the  work*     Part  of  the   , 
btisiness  of  the  epifitemology  was^  by  means  of  strict  i 
demoosttuttOQ,  to  run  a  number  of  things^  which 
have  hitherto  been  a  source  of  much  trouble  to 
philosopbjj  iBto  a  poeitioii  in  which  it  is  evident 
that  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  them  :  the  mainj 
buslDess  of  the  agnoiology  is  to  ttm  these  satna 
things,  also  by  means  of  strict  demoDstration,  into 
a  position  in  which  it  is  evideDt  that  there  can  be 
DO  ignorance  of  them^  and  thus  to  disable  them    i 
from  operating  any  longer  as  impedimenta  to  th^^H 
onward  march  of  speculation.     This  tactic  is  now 
humbly  submitted  to  the  jndgTtient  of  philosophet^ 
as  the  oDly  true  dialectical  art,  and  as  the  oo!y 
method  by  which  the  higbeet  problems  of  philo- 
sophy can  be  settled,  without  any  further  appeal 
being  competent. 

2.  The  execution  of  this  achievement^ — which 
no  optional  or  arbitrary  stratagem  devised  by 
i'SSSjtdy  individual  theorist,  but  an  inevitable  evolution 
the  catholic  understandings    thinkingj    not    as 
wishes,  but  as  it  must>^bears  evidence  to  the 
vantage  which  accrues  from  a  steadfaat  conte^ 
plation  of  the  necessary  truths  of  reason^  and 
the  loss  and  disadvantage  which  ensue  from  their] 
neglect*     Many  philosophers  had  eliminated  matter 
per  m,  things  by  and  in  themselves^  from  our  know* 


tfUttL 
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ledge ;  but  having  done  so,  oa  the  mistaken  ground 
of  n  spoml  iDcompeteocy  in  the  human  facultiea  to 
apprehend  them  in  that  conditioQj  they  were  un- 
able to  eliminate  them   from  our  ignorance,     la 

point  of  fact,  the  very  door  which  shut  them  out 

^H>f  our  knowledge  opened  for  them  a  refuge  under 
^^■ki  oo?er,  or  within  the  pale,  of  our  ignorance. 
^HSd  there,  accordingly,  matter  per  se  has  stuck 
^Biintil  thia  time, — a  dark  and  defiant  inscrutability. 

'  3,  Hence  the  agnoiology  liitherto  propounded  by 

philosophers,  in  &o  far  aa  tbey  ha^e  touched  loosely  ''^"•f^ 
on  this  subject,  has  been  a  tissue  of  contradictions,  ^J^JJ^J^ 
inasmuch  as  it  represents  ns  as  ignorant  of  that  JJ^^^,^^;'*"*" 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  any  intelligence  to  be 
ignoraDt  of,  and  which  we  cannot  suppose  ourselves 
ignorant  of  without  iriolating  the  first  principle  of 
reason.  Here,  no  less  than  in  their  opinions  as  to 
knowledge,  ordinary  thinking  and  psychological 
science  move  in  a  series  of  contradictious,  which 
have  their  origin  in  a  neglect  of  the  necessary 
truths  of  reason,  and  which,  as  in  the  epistemology, 
require  to  be  corrected  by  the  substitution  of  true 
ideas  in  the  place  of  contradictory  inadvertencies* 

4)*  Tlicse  contradictious  are  correcttid  in  the  theory 

w  in  the  course  of  being  n.»tdinnt- ' 

^,,c.ii^s.>-  Vm^*..^     ut.nl       i4     owes    its  i«lt  «»c-«"t7 

jFbule   si  <l;vtion   of 
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the  necessary  truths  of  reason,  TJnlikc  ihc 
nary  doctrine  which  discharges  matter  per  se 
otir  knowledge,  on  the  grounds  of  the  liraitation  of 
our  cogtutive  faculties,  and  thud  consigos  it  lo  the 
province  of  our  igBorauoe^  this  system  elimin:  ' 
from  our  knowledge  on  the  necessary  principles  -.  »i^ 
reason,  and  thus  eliminates  it  equally  from  our  igtioi^ 
ance»  It  showi  that  matter  per  se  m  not  a  thing  tn 
be  known  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence,  becsMtf 
oneself  or  the  ego  must  always  be  known  aloBg  witli 
it ; — in  ehort,  it  dissolves  into  a  contradiction  thi 
hitherto  obstinate  insolubility,  and  thus  expeb  it 
from  our  ignorance  just  as  much  as  from  our  know- 
ledge, because  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
ignorance  of  the  contmdictoiy,  or  of  that  of  which 
there  can  be  no  knowledge-  If  any  flaw  can  be 
detected  in  this  reasoning,  Wb  author  will  be  ihd 
first  to  admit  that  these  Institutes  are,  from  beguh 
ning  to  end,  a  mere  rope  of  sand ;  but  if  no  flaw 
can  be  detected  in  it,  he  begs  to  crave  for  them  tb£_ 
acknowledgment  that  they  are  a  chain  of  ad^a 


5.  The  agnoiology  carries  out  and  completes 
Tbftiffi>ot>  work  entered  on  in  the  epistemology.  In  the  e| 
out  the  work  temoloffv  we  beheld  only  the  backs — the  dorsal  i 
teiuoK^y,  if  we  may  so  speak — of  the  necessary  tmths  ;  in 
agnoiology  we  see  under  them,  and  all  rotind  th 
We  look  upon  them — like  Horace's  fiifrt  toariiic 
the  Bwimming  sea-monsters — mccu  ocmH^^  « 
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turn  up  their  shadowy  sides,  and  gleaming  abdo- 
miua.  In  the  former  section  it  was  shown  that 
there  could  be  do  knowledge  of  their  oppoeites ;  in 
the  present  section  it  is  Bhown  that  there  can  be  no 
ignorance  of  their  oppositc^p  Thus  aD  those  things 
which  we  are  prevented  from  knowing  by  the  neces- 
sary laws  of  all  reason,  are  struck  down  right  and 
left,  and  are  exterminated  in  their  ultimate  citadel 
of  refuge — the  stronghold^  namely,  of  our  ignorance 
— to  which  they  have  always  hitherto  betaken  them- 
eelves  when  expelled  from  our  cognition  and  con- 
ception, (see  Prop  XI.  Epistemology,  Obs.  1.)  This 
operation  eflectually  clears  the  ground,  m  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel ^  for  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
monstrated and  impregnable  ontology. 


PliOl*. 


* 


6.  It  may  ha  proper  to  explicate  this  dodrixia 
Bomewhat  more  fully,  ajid  to  point  out  certaiB  his-  pmii 
torical  cireumstances  connected  with  it — the  oorro-  tioiv. 
aponding  counter-proposition  beiog  first  of  all  sub- 
joined. Fifth  Comiter-p^'opositiun  :  **  "W^e  are  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  material  thingfi  out  of  all  rela- 
tion to  a  mind,  subject,  or  self;  in  other  words,  w© 
are  profoundly  ignorant  of  matter  per  5e." 


7*  llany  philosophers  have  seen  that  the  human 
mind   cannot  know  thiugg  bif  and  in  ihetn^lveiff  p^yrhoiucimi 
because  it  can  know  them  only  as  modified  an^^ 
8tippl<^Deiitied  liy  iia  oim  iacultiea  of  cognition,'       ^ •-*''. 
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in  otlier  word%  that  it  can  know  them  only 
semi  thiugB,  as  touched  thiogs,  and  so  forth — aoi: 
RubjeotiT®  contributioD  hemg  always  added  to 
thing,  and  the  total  object  apprehended  beicig  thus 
a  composite  product  made  up  of  a  part  which  wa 
objective,  and  a  part  which  was  subjectiira  Henorfl 
they  concludedj  very  rashly  and  mooosiderately, 
that  we  wem  ignorant  of  the  objective  part  per 
or  Beparated  froDi  the  subjective  part.  They  adopt* 
ed  this  counter-proposition.  They  gave  out  that 
we  were  ignorant  of  matter  per  «e,  of  things  by  ami 
in  themselves.  This  conclusion  is  more  particularly 
embraced  and  insisted  upon  by  Kant, 


3,  This  conclusioOj  howeveri  rests  on  an  aesunjp- 
It  wits  on  a  tion   which   contradicts   the    most  strongest   and 

oontradlctory 

wmmpuon.  essential  principles  of  reason.  It  is  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  these  things  may  posaiHy  be 
known  as  they  are^  by  and  in  themfielvet^  and  out 
of  relation  fco  all  intelligence.  This  pnemjsa  muft 
be  postulated  by  those  who  maintain  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  material  things  per  se ;  because  it 
would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  assert  that  we  could 
be  ignorant  of  what  could  not  possibly  be  known. 
Thisj  then,  Is  their  postalation  ;  and  if  it  were  trui% 
or  if  it  could  be  conceded,  their  concluaion  would 
be  perfectly  legitimate. 


9»  But  the  whole  tenor  of  this  work  has  proved 
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that  the  postulation  to  question  is  contradictOTy* 
It  stands  opposed  to  the  primary  law  of  all  know- 
ledge, as  expressed  in  the  firit  proposition  of  the  ]o«k<»i«^ 
,  epistemologyj  which  declares  that  all  cogDition  of  J^i^jJUJ^"^^** 
^Hoaterial  or  other  thinga  per  $e  ii  impossible,  inas-  ^^^* 
much  as  every  intelligeooe  (actual  or  possible)  which 
apprehends  material  things,  must  apprehend  itself 
along  with  them ;  in  other  words,  must  appiehend 
them,  not  pm*  m^  but  ewm  cUio.  fiance  the  con- 
clusion now  under  discussion  is  contradictory,  he- 
cause  it  18  founded  on  an  assumption  which  is  con- 
tradictory :  and  thus  tlie  oounter-proposition  which 
ntends  for  our  ignorance  of  matter  per  se,  or  of 
the  univerBe  as  it  exists  by  and  in  i^elf^  is  anni- 
hilated by  the  artillery  of  necessary  truth. 


10.  From  these  remarki  it  is  obvious  that  Kant 
'"and  other  philosophers  have  fallen  into  the  mis-xtia  ongtu" 
„_j  of  supposing  that  we  could  be  ignorant  of  ^'^^ 
material  things  per  se  through  an  inattention  to 
the  causes  which  render  them  absolutely  unknown 
abla  They  supposed  that  they  were  simply  un- 
knowable by  us  on  account  of  the  limitation  or 
imperfection  of  our  faculties  of  cognition^  but  that 
Ithey  were  still  possibly  knowable  by  intelHgences 
competent  to  know  them.  In  the  course  of  this 
work,  however,  it  haa  been  repc^atedly  shown  that 
our  incompetency  to  know  matter  p&r  m  m  due  to 
no  such  cause,  but  is  attributable  to  the  essential 
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structure  of  all  intalligence,  and  to  tbe  dc 
laws  of  aU  cogiiitioii.     Hetiee  matt4^  per  as  ia  oc 
the  simply  unknowable  and  iaconcaivabla  to 
it  is  the  absolutelj  iinknowable  and  iDOOBoeii 
in  itself ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  contradieLoiy,- 
a  consideration  which  dislodges  it  from  our  igno 
lanoe  just  as  effectually  as  it  dislodges  it  from  oux 
knowledge,  as  isust  be  iipparent  to  all  who  have 
mastered  the  very  simple  argument  by  which  this 
conclumon  is  established. 


11.  llnleas  this  conclusioB  were  established,  no 
Kaotiuiiosir  ontology  would  he  possible,  and  to  the  failure  to 
«i  can  be     establisn  it  js  to  be  attributed  the  shipwreck  which 

fginOFiiit  of  *^ 

Clatter  ptr I*,  all  previous  attempts  to  consolidate  this  department 
of  metaphysical  science  have  sufferei  Ontology^ 
or  the  science  of  true  Being,  undertakes  to  demon- 
strate what  true  Being  is,  what  alone  absolutely 
exists.  But  our  ignorance  being,  beyond  all  ques- 
tionj  excessive,  we  must  get  the  ontological  demon- 
stration into  such  a  shape  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
affix  the  same  predicate  to  absolute  existence — to 
declare  with  certainty  what  it  is,  whether  we  sup- 
pose ourselves  to  know  it,  or  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 
By  w^orking  the  system  into  such  a  shape  that  the 
result  is  the  same  on  either  alternative,  a  valid  on- 
tology may  be  constructed.  But  if  it  wer©  true  that 
we  could  be  ignorant  of  matter  per  ^,  an  obstacle 
would  be  interposed  which  would  frustrate  all  owr 
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endeavours.     Because  if  we  are  ignorant  of  matter     prop. 

per  se,  and  if  we  are  also  ignorant  of  absolute  exist-    

ence  (as  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  the  case), 
matter  per  se  may,  in  these  circumstances,  be  abso- 
lute existence,  for  anything  that  we  can  show  to  the 
contrary — or  it  may  not  be  this.  We  are  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  dubiety.  We  can  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  anything  about  "  Being  in  itself"  with 
any  assured  certainty.  Our  lips  are  sealed — our 
advance  is  blockaded.  The  issues  of  the  system 
are  sceptical  and  unsatisfactory.  Science  is  out  of 
the  question, — for  there  is  no  science  in  an  alterna- 
tive conclusion  :  and,  finally,  we  are  driven  to  have 
recourse  to  those  arts  of  vague  conjecture  and  loose 
declamation  which  genuine  speculation  disdains. 
But  let  it  be  once  proclaimed  and  demonstrated, 
as  it  has  now  been,  that  we  cannot  (without  run- 
ning into  absurdity)  suppose  ourselves  ignorant  of 
msitteT  perse  any  more  than  we  can  suppose  ourselves 
cognisant  of  it, — and  at  the  blast  of  that  trumpet 
down  fall  all  the  obstructions  and  defences  which 
have  fortified,  from  time  immemorial,  the  enchanted 
castle  of  ontology. 


PROPOSITION    VL 

IGNORANCE  OP  THE  UNIVERSAL  AKD  PABTICULAR. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  either  of  the  universal 
element  of  cognition  per  se,  or  of  the  parti- 
cular element  of  cognition  per  se. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  universal  element 
apart  from  the  particular  element,  or  of  the  parti- 
cular element  apart  from  the  universal  element  of 
cognition,  because  (by  Prop.  VL  Epistemology) 
there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  universal  apart 
from  the  particular,  or  of  the  particular  apart  from 
the  universal.  But  what  there  can  be  no  know- 
ledge of,  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of  (Prop  HI. 
Agnoiology).  Therefore  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  universal  element  of  cognition  per  ae,  or  of  the 
particular  element  of  cognition  per  se. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONa 

1.  Just  as  the  preceding  propositions  (IV.  and  V.) 
are  the  obverse  of  the  second  and  fourth  of  the 
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epistemology  ;  so  this  proposition  is  the  obverse  of    prop. 

the  sixth  of  the  epistemology.    It  excludes  from    

our  ignorance  the  imiversal  and  the  particular  ele-  pcopodtioB. 
ments  of  cognition,  when  unaccompanied  by  each 
other — just  as  Proposition  VI.  of  the  epistemology 
excluded  them  from  our  knowledge. 


2.  Siaih  Cov/nter-proposition. — "  We  can  be  igno-  sixth  ooon. 
rant  of  the  universal  element  of  cognition  j!>er  ae,  and  ^q- 
also  of  the  particular  element  per  «e." 

3.  Like  Counter-proposition  VI.  of  the  epistemo- 
logy, this  counter-proposition  makes  no  distinction  xbatrror 
between  elements  of  cognition  and  kinds  of  cogni-  tatoim. 
tion  ;  or  rather  it  mistakes  elements  for  kinds,  and 
hence  it  falls  into  a  contradiction.  If  the  particu- 
lar and  the  universal  were  kinds  of  cognition,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  for  us  to  be  ignorant  of 
either  without  being  ignorant  of  the  other  ;  because, 

in  that  case,  it  would  be  possible  for  either  to  be 
known  without  the  other  being  known.  But,  since 
the  particular  and  the  universal  are  not  kinds,  but 
are  mere  elements  of  cognitioui  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  be  ignorant  of  either  without  being  ignorant 
of  the  other,  because  it  is  not  possible  for  either  to 
be  known  without  the  other  being  known. 


PROPOSITION   VIL 


IGNORANCE  OF  THE  £00  FEB  SB. 

We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  ego  per  se; 
in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  ignorance 
of  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure  indetermina- 
tion,  or  with  no  thing  or  thought  present 

to  it. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

There  can  be  no  ignorance  of  the  ego  or  mind 
2'>er  sc,  because  (by  Prop.  IX.  Epistemology)  there 
can  be  no  knowledge  of  it ;  and  because  (by  Prop. 
IIL  Agnoiology)  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of  that 
of  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  This  proposition,  which  is  the  obyerse  of  the 
Design  and    ninth  of  the  epistemology,  is  designed  to  protect 

effectofthU      ,  -  ,  1        ,  .   . 

proposition,   the  reader,  whom  the  latter  proposition  has  saved 
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from  the  contradiction  involved  in  the  supposition     prop. 

that  there  can  be  any  knowledge  of  the  ego  per  8e,    

from  falling  into  the  opposite  contradiction  of  sup- 
posing that  there  can  be  any  ignorance  of  it 

2.  Seventh  Counter-proposition. — "  We  can  be 
ignorant,  and  are  ignorant,  of  the  ego  per  ae  ;  in  stwtii 
other  words,  there  can  be,  and  there  is,  an  igno-  proportion, 
ranee  of  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure  indetermination, 

or  with  no  thing  or  thought  present  to  it."  This 
counter-proposition  is  sufficiently  demolished  by  the 
antagonist  proposition,  and  may  be  left  to  expire 
without  further  comment. 

3.  The  present  and  preceding  propositions  (IV. 

V.  VI.  VIL)  have  fixed  what  there  can  not  be  an  wbmttiM 
ignorance  of :  the  next  article  settles  what  alone  4io«  nat. 
there  can  be  an  ignorance  o£ 


PROPOSITION  VIIL 

THE  OBJECT  OF  ALL  IGNORAKGE. 

The  object  of  all  ignorance,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  always  something  more  than  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  object  It  always  is,  and 
must  be,  not  any  particular  thing  merely, 
but  the  synthesis  of  the  particular  and  the 
universal :  it  must  always  consist  of  a  sub- 
jective as  well  as  of  an  objective  element ; 
in  other  words,  the  object  of  all  ignorance 
is,  of  necessity,  some-object^Zii^-some-sub- 
ject. 

DEMONSTBATION. 

There  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  the  know- 
able  (Prop.  III.  Agnoiology).  But  the  only  know- 
able  is  the  UDion  of  the  objective  and  subjective — 
the  synthesis  of  the  universal  and  particular — ^the 
concretion  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego.  (Props.  I. 
IL   III.  VI.  and  IX.  Epistemology).      Therefore 
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ier©  can  be  cm  ignorance  ooly  of  the  objective  aud 
nbjective  in  unions  only  of  tbe  synlliesis  of  tbe 
universal  and  pArticulaTj  only  of  the  concretion  of 
the  ego  and  the  non-ego ;  in  other  words,  the  ob- 
ject of  all  ignorance  is,  of  necessity^  eome-object- 
I  w5-some-£ubj  ect . 


PBOP, 
V  IIL 


OBSERVATIONS  AKX>  EXPLAKATIDNS. 

1.  Jnst  an  Fraposition  IL  of  the  eptBtemology 
fi:seB  what  the  object  of  all  possible  knowledge  is,  rouhioh*.! 
so  this  proposition  0xea  what  the  object  of  all  pos-  \';'"^,'^J^'^**" 
sible  ignoranoe  is  \  and,  moreover,  just  m  the  object  <M»'<t<»°ot««y- 
of  all  knowledge  m  determined  by  a  reference  to 
the  law  of  all  knowledge  laid  down  in  Fropoiition 
L  of  the  epbtemologj,  so  the  object  of  all  igno- 
rance k  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  law  of  all 
ignorance  given  out  in  the  third  of  the  agnoiology. 
Once  concede   (and    how  can  the  conces&ion  he 
evaded?)  that  a  self  or  subject  must  V^e  known 
along  with  all  that  is  known,  and  subject  ^ilus  ob- 
ject becomefi  of  neceaaity  the  only  possible  object  of 
cognition — the  only  knowable :  once  concede  (iwd 
bow  can  the  concession  be  evaded  Vj  that  there  can 

an  ignorance  only  of  the  knowable^  and  object 
iM  subject  becomes  of  necessity  the  only  poaaihle 
bbjeet  of  ignoraDOe — the  only  ignorable — if  so  bar- 

Dus  a  word  be  permi^ble*    Thus  the  main  pur- 
"■poie  of  tbia  is€«tian  of  the  ncience  is  attained,  which 
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waa  to  demonstrate  th^  comcii  nee  ot  the  result  ot 
the  agnoiology  with  the  rer^tik  of  the  epistamologjrr 
or  to  show  that  the  onlf  object  of  all  knowledge  k 
alio  the  only  object  ci  all  igoorance.  (Soe  Intro- 
ductioQ^  §  60.) 


2,  NoTel,  and  somewhat  startling,  aa  thia  doo- 
*niioia«t  of  trine  maj  seem,  it  will  be  fouod,  on  refledioD,  to 
twulTn^Mhtf  ^^  *^^  ^^^y  ^^®  which  is  consistent  with  the  die- 
<wa™iie-  f^ii^g  of  a.u  enlightened  common  sense  ;  and  tht 
more  it  is  scrutinised,  the  truer  and  the  more  im* 
pregnable  will  it  appear.  If  we  are  ignorant  at  all 
(and  who  will  qiiestiou  our  ignorance  7)  we  must  be 
igTiorant  of  something;  and  this  something  is  not 
nothing,  nor  is  it  the  contradictory.  That  la  ad* 
mitted  on  all  handa  But  every  attempt  to  fix  the 
object  of  our  ignorance  as  anythiog  hyt  object  -*■ 
subject  mvM  have  the  eftect  of  fixing  it  either  a& 
nothing,  or  as  the  contradictory.  Let  it  be  fix^d 
as  things  pei^  se^  or  as  thoughts  p&t  ^e— that  i*. 
without  any  subject;  hut  things  or  thoughts,  with* 
out  any  suhjectj  are  the  contradictory,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  the  absolutely  nnknowable  and  inconceiv- 
able. Therefore,  unle^  we  can  be  ignorant  of  thf 
contradictory  (a  supposition  which  is  it«elf  contra- 
dictory, and  in  the  highest  degree  absnrd),  we  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  things  per  S6,  or  of  thougbts  per 
86*  Again,  let  it  be  Exed  as  subject  2^r  ae,  aa  the 
ego  with  no  thiug  or  thought  present  to  it.     Biri 
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the  subject  per  se  is  equally  cootradictoty  with  ob- 
ject per  86.  It  cannot  be  known  oo  any  termi  by 
any  intelligence  ;  and,  therefore,  unless  we  enter- 
tain the  absurd  supposition  that  we  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  contradictory,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
subject,  or  ego,  or  mind,  per  m.  Again,  let  the  ob- 
ject of  our  ignorance  be  fixed  as  nothing.  Bnt  who 
waa  ever  so  foolish  as  to  maintain  that  we  were 
ignorant  of  nothing?  By  the  very  temm  of  the 
research,  in  which  our  ignorance  is  admitted,  we 
confess  ourselves  to  be  ignorant  of  something.  And 
thereforej  since  this  something  cannot  be  things  by 
themselves,  or  the  non-ego  per  se,  and  cannot  be 
the  mind  by  itself^  or  the  ego  per  se,  and  moreover 
cannot  be  nothing,  it  roust  be  the  synthesis  of 
things  and  some  mind— the  non-ego  ptu$  some  ego 
— in  short,  sorae-object.-plus-&otne-subject.  If  any 
other  alternative  is  left  which  the  object  of  our 
ignomnoe  may  be,  this  system  will  be  glad  to  learn 

I  what  that  alternative  ia 
I    3.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that,  at  this  time  of  day, 
any  philosophical  opinion  should  be  absolutely  on-  n  i*  bdbv«j 
ginal,  or  that  any  philosophical  truth,  of  which  no  ^£'''''*'* 
previous  hint  exists  in  any  quarter,  should  now,  for 
the  first  time,  be  brought  to  light     Nevertheless, 
the  doctriDo  now  under  consideration  is  believed  to 
be  altogether  new.      If  it  is  not  so,  the  present 
writer  will  be  ready  to  sairender  it  to  any  prior 
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dafanaiii  who  may  be  pointed  ocit«  and  to  give 
bononr  to  wlioin  baDDGF  is  due^  Bui  tn^uiwhilei 
this  eyitem  maj  be  penoitied  to  bald  possenoa 
of  it  as  its  own  pecoUar  dtaoorerj — a  cireamsfauioe 
which  ia  mentioned,  because  thoee  who  may  fiiv^onr 
tliaee  Institute  with  their  atteotkii)»  may  periiape 
have  gome  indlnadoo  to  know  wherein,  mofe  par- 
ticular j,  their  originalitj  k  supposed  to  oonsisl. 
Thej  daim  to  have  annoonoed  for  the  fijr^  time 
the  true  hiw  of  ignoranoe,  and  to  have  dad  need 
from  it  its  GODsequenc€& 

4«  K  this  doctiine  of  ignoranee  has  been  missed 
hy  previous  inquirers,  the  cattse  of  the  orera^ht  is 
to  he  found  in  the  inaocoracy  of  their  obeervations 
in  regard  to  the  object  of  all  knowledge*  Until  this 
bad  been  fixed  as  consisting  necessarily  of  an  objec* 
tive  and  a  subjective  element,  00  theory  determin- 
iDg  demonstrably  the  object  of  all  ignorance  was 
possible-  But  we  have  seen  throughout  the  episte- 
mology,  bow  loose,  wavering,  inexact^  erroneous^  and 
indeed  contradictory,  the  opiuious  of  philosopbeta 
in  general,  and  of  psychoIogiEte  in  particular,  have 
been  in  regard  to  the  object  of  knowledge ;  and 
hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  tbeir  opinions  should 
have  been  equally  eonfased,  or  rather  more  coufiised 
and  tiaaettled,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  ignorance* 
Many  previous  approximations^  indeed,  have  been 
made  to  the  true  theory  of  knowledge.     It  has  been 
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a,  more  than  onc^,  that  the  imity  of  object  and 
abject  is  the  only  po^ible  object  of  cognitioD.  But 
doclrine,  not  having  been  worked  through  all 
its  phases,  or  followed  out  into  iJl  its  consequeDces, 
remained,  as  lias  been  said,  a  mere  approximation 
the  truth.  It  was  left  very  far  iu  arrear ;  and 
beuee  the  true  doctrine  of  ignorance,  which  depends 
^ntirely  on  the  perfecting  of  that  antecedent  specu- 
g^tion,  has  ne^er  shown  itself  until  now« 


PROP. 

vni. 


5,  Another  cause  of  the  omission  is  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  philosophers  hitherto  have  Amrtiitf  W 
een  satisfied  with  making  our  i<itiorance  a  theme  *'i»'ci'  *"** 

a  O  cttUKiJ  Ilia 

for  moral  declamatioDj  instead  of  making  it  a  sub-**™^*^ 
ject  for  metaphysical  inquiry*      Its  quantity  has  ' 

distracted  their  attention  from  its  quality.  "  Heu, 
quantum  est  quod  nescimns  1  "  exclaim  they  pathe- 
tically. *^  What  an  immenBity  of  ignorance  is 
mvB  I "  True  ■  but  these  whinings  will  never 
each  us  what  ignorance  is,  what  its  law  i%  and 
vhat  its  object  is:  and  this  alone  ia  what  we, 
as  searchers  after  truth,  are  interested  in  tinding 
out.  To  tell  us  how  much  a  thing  i^  will  never 
teach  U6  mhat  it  is,  as  our  psychologists,  moralis- 
ing on  the  boundle^ness  of  human  ignorance, 
eem  to  suppose,  "  What  does  thig  cheese  can- 
tut  q/"/"  says  a  customer  to  his  grocer.  *' Con- 
sist of  1 "  answers  the  man — '*  consist  of ;  why,  it 
weighs  twenty  pounds  to  a  hair,  and  tlmt  is  what 
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em  ii'hai  i^iicr&iiai  li,  uid  «^at  wb  , 


WV  ail^  tiii 

igDOfBci  df  f  and  thi^  ^^f  ^^^  vlnk  sor 

k(%e  IB  as  mem  da«i  in  the  V^^^**^, 

oAvj.    TUs,  athas  be^iaidfktomklftkamqi 
CiOD  as  to  quality,  for  a  qocilioQ  as  to  tjaaality — 
lather  a  aerioiis  error  for  a  pfaakoDpher  io  fidl  mta 


6.  It  most  not  be  aoppoeed  that  this  propofiitltm 
^  bj  wbich  the  limits  of  oar  ignofmnee  are  marked 
'  ooi^  ao-d  ita  olject  defined  aod  democjtniied,  has 
'^  aay  ieiideiM^  to  question  the  extent,  or  to  den j  1 
magnitfide  of  oiar  ignorance.  It  rather  doobles  i 
Tbii  cbciitQsmption  leases  to  our  ^oranoe  **  ample 
room  and  rerge  enough  ^^ — «a  will  be  apparaent  im* 
mediately^  Ita  effect  merely  is  to  prBrent  ns  f 
thinking  or  laUdBg  abettrdly  aboct  ignoranoa 
pointing  oat  the  object  of  ail  ignoratiee,  it  fised 
merely  the  boundiBg  extremesi^  the  standard  factors, 
the  supporting  oprigbts,  as  they  may  be  U 
which  limit  ignorance,  properly  so  called,  to  its  on 
mUire  object,  and  prereni  it  both  from  slipping  over 
upon  uonBensical  half-ohJEct^s,  and  from  being  coo- 
foimded  with  that  inevitable  neadence  of  the  con* 
tmdietory  which  is  the  prime  cbaracteristie  of  reason, 
but  which  it  Is  extremely  apt  to  be  mistaken  far, 
iinlesa  doe  precaution  be  observed  to  gtMurd  against 
80  porteotous  an  inadTertency. 
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7.  Further,  it  must  be  bom©  in  minJ  that  this 
proposition  does  not  profess  to  define  the  object  of 
all  igooraDco  in  terois  more  definite  than  the  gene- 
ral statement  that  it  muit  always  be  a  tbiDg  or  a 
thought  of  soni6  kind  or  other  in  union  with  an 

CintelUgenfc  mind.     It  must  be  this,  because  this  syn- 
thesis  alone  can  be  known.     The  system,  however,  k 
very  far  from  professing  to  declare  what  the  nn- 
known   things  or  thoughts  may  he,  or  what  the 
powers  of  the  unknown  suliijeet  may  be,  or  what  the 
special  nature  of  the  unknowa  synthesis  may  be 
which  subsists  between  it  and  its  object&     All 
these  may  be,  and  indeed  are  (except  in  our  own 
individual  cases),  points  of  which  we  are  profoundly 
ignorant,  and  about  which  we  cannot  speak  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.     So  that  lying  between 
the  two  extremes  which  bound  the  object  of  our 
ignorance — a  subject  on  the  one  band,  and  objects 
on  the  other — there  is  scope  for  an  infinitude  of 
unknowi3  details.    We  are  ignorant  of  the  particu- 
lar element  which  is  in  synthesis  with  the  universal 
bjeot^  we  are  ignorant  of  the  special  capacities  of 
ie  tmiveTml  subject,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  synthesis.     In  a  word,  all  that  can  be  de- 
itely  and  demonstrably  fixed  as  the  object  of  all 
norance  is,  as  has  been  said^  that  it  is  some  sub- 
iect^  or  ego,  in  union  with  some  object,  or  non-ego* 
The  particular  element  of  cognition — ^the  non-ego 
is  contingent^  vanabla,  indefiuite,  and  inexhaust- 
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FEop.    ible  (see  Prop.  VI.  Epistem,,  Obs.  2),  a  Jbrtion  tho 

particular  element  of  ignorance — the  non-egi:?— is 

contingent^  variable,  inde&nite,  and  inexbaustible, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  condescended  upon. 

8,  The  advantage  of  dismmiciatmg  the  tiecea 
^'t  olX^  from  the  contingent  conditions  of  knowledge  eflfe 
tbl°i!^«ry  ^  ^^  ^^^  twenty-aecond  proposition  of  the  Epista- 
™a"tjn^t  mology  now  becomes  apparent.  The  object  of  our 
Ufjtftf.  ignorance  mnst  be  a  subject  plus  some  object*  But 
the  subject  comprised  in  this  synthesis  need  not 
know  things  in  the  ways  in  which  we  know  tbem^ 
but  may  be  cognisant  of  them  in  ways  totally  dif- 
ferentj  and  the  objects  comprised  in  this  synthesis 
may  be  altogether  different  from  the  objects  of 
which  we  are  cognisant  All  that  is  fixed  by  rea- 
son as  necessary  is,  that  the  object  of  which  w©  are 
ignorant  should  be  objects  ^^^^^  a  subject ;  bacatiae 
any  other  object  than  this  is  contradictory,  as  fats 
been  shownj  again  and  again,  on  necessary  grounds 
of  reason »  But  had  this  analysis  not  been  eflfected, 
the  important  conclusion  referred  to  coidd  not  have 
been  reached.  If  the  diecrimination  had  not  beea 
raade^in  other  words,  if  the  necessary  laws  bad 
l>een  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  contingent  laws — 
objects  per  se,  or  without  any  subject,  would  lia^e 
been  fixed  as  the  object  of  our  ignorance ;  in  which 
case  materialism  would  have  triumphed,  and  all  the 
higher  interests  of  man,  in  behalf  of  which  specala- 
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tioTi  so  zealously  oonteodsi  would  have  been  placed 
in  jeopardy :  reasonmg  at  least  could  have  done 
uothing  towards  their  extrication  and  security. 
Again,  if  the  contingent  kwt  bad  been  elevated  to 
a  level  with  the  necessary  laws,  the  only  possible 
object  of  oar  ignorance  would  have  been  a  subject 
apprehending  things  Bo^actltf  as  we  appi'ehetid  them. 
This  would  have  been  the  only  possible  object  of 
ignoranoe^  because,  in  the  clrctimstauces  supposed^ 
it  would  have  been  the  only  possible  object  of 
knowledge  ;  in  which  case  the  sophism  of  Prota- 
goras would  have  been  verifiedj  that  man  is  the 
measure  of  the  imiverse.  Our  ontology  would  have 
been  authropomorphical  and  revolting.  But  the 
Woomplishment  of  the  analysis  referred  to,  extri- 
cates the  ^stem  from  this  dilemma.     By  distin- 

ishing  the  necessary  from  the  contingent  laws  of 
ition^  we  were  able  to  obtain  demonstrably  in 
the  epiatemology  a  mind,  or  self^  or  subject  plus 
sarm  objects  (though  wlmt  objects  it  is  impossible 
to  say — this  being  the  particular,  variable,  and  in- 
exhaust Ll)le  element  of  cognition}  as  the  only  pos- 
sible object  of  all  knowledge  ;  and  in  like  manner^ 
this  distinction  enables  us  to  obtain  demonstrably 

the  agDoiology  a  mind^  or  self,  or  subject  plus 
objects  (though  ahat  objects  it  is  impossible 

say^ — this  being  the  particulaT,  variable,  and  in- 
exhaustible element  of  ignorance)  as  the  only  pos- 
sible object  of  all  ignorance.     The  system  is  thus 


PROP. 
Vlll. 


'       this  c 
Hn  th 

^^to  sa; 
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advanciiig  in  Ktreogtb  towards  the  po^i!^ 
ontology  lies  intrenched ;  it  m  drawiiig  c. ..; 
eloser  its  lioes  of  cLrcumvallation  around  the  en 
ment  of  Absolute  Existence,  and  has  already  diiveii 
in  its  outposts. 


9.  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  this 
T)(ii  •yiUm  doctrine^  so  far  from  denyiog  our  igograuce,  rather 
^teL^iM,r  r^P^esents  it  m  double.  In  fixing  the  objeet  cf 
IJrTtiiliSl'^^     ignorance  as  n  on -contradictory — in  other  words>  ia 


insisting  (and  in  proving)  that  whenever  we  «i« 
ignorant  of  an  object  we  must  also  be  ignorant  of 
a  subject — this  system  teaches  tliat  we  are  tgnorani 
of  an  intelligible^  that  is,  not^nonsensical,  wht^t ; 
whereas  ordinary  thinking  and  psychology  teacfe__ 
that  we  are  ignorant  of  an  utiiutelligible  aud  oq^H 
sensical  half  (objects  per  se)*  It  is  true  that  t^^\ 
system,  in  concluding  that  there  cau  be  no  igno- 
rance of  the  contradictory,  limits  or  abridges  our 
ignoraoce  in  that  particular  direction.  But,  as  hai 
been  said,  it  extends  it  in  another  directloa,  by 
showing  that,  in  so  far  as  we  are  ignorant,  otir  igniK 
ranee  must  have  for  its  object  not  merely  one  of  the 
factors  or  elements  of  cognition,  but  must  have  for 
its  oljject  both  of  them, — the  universal  no  less  thu 
the  particulai*  element,  the  subjective  no  \em  thi^n 
the  objective  factor.  Whenever  we  suppose  thai  we 
can  be  ignorant  of  either  of  these  without  being 
ignorant  of  the  other,  we  suppose  that  wa  can  be 
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ignorant  of  the  contradictory, — an  opinion  which     hiOF. 

every  one  who  reflects  upon  its  absurdity  will  be    4* 

inclined  forthwith  to  abandon.  Hence  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  these  Institutes  are  more  humble  in 
their  pretensions,  and  acknowledge  more  fully  the 
extent  of  man's  ignorance,  than  any  of  those  sys- 
tems which  lay  claim  ostentatiously  to  the  virtue  of 
humility,  and  talk  about  the  infinite  particulars 
which  lie  beyoiid  our  cognisance,  without  consider- 
ing very  critically  what  they  are  saying. 

10.  Eighth  Counter-propoaitioru — "  The  object 

of  all  ignorance,  whatever  it  may  be,  need  not  be  Eighth  oonn- 

ter>propoti* 

more  than  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the  object  ^^ 
It  need  not  be  the  synthesis  of  the  particular  and 
the  universal ;  but  it  may  be,  and  it  is,  mere  par- 
ticular things  by  themselves.  It  need  not  consist 
of  a  subjective  and  an  objective  element — but  it 
may  consist  of  the  objective  element  merely,  or 
of  the  subjective  element  merely  ;  in  other  words,  a 
subject  without  any  object,  or  objects  without  any 
subject,  may  be  the  object  of  our  ignoranca" 

11.  To  give  stability  to  this  counter-propositioUi 
either  of  two  points  would  require  to  be  made  good,  Thegrounda 
— either,  first,  that  objects  without  any  subject  or  wstsawiwat. 
self  can  be  known,  and  that  self  or  the  subject  with- 
out any  object  can  be  known ;  or,  secondly,  that 

there  can  be  an  ignorance  of  what  cannot  possibly 
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PROP,    te  knowD,     If  either  of  tbese  points  could  be  esta^ 

blished,  the  counter-proposition  would  stand  finiii 

and  Propodtioti  VIII.  would  be  overthrowTL  But 
it  ie  GonceiTed  that  both  of  these  positions  hare 
been  thoroughly  subverted  in  the  course  of  these 
discussions,  and  directly  opposite  conclusions  de- 
nsonstratively  reached  ;  and  therefore  this  counter- 
proposition  must  just  submit  quietly  to  go  the  way 
of  all  ita  brethren  i 

12.  The  following  Uluatration  will  throw  addi* 
niturimticm  tiooaJ  light  on  the  differeace  between  the  doc- 
«nwiiitw«9u  trine  here  advocated  in  regard  to  the  oDiect  of  our 

th«t|iwiUit>  ^  ^ 

o^^Mtw  igJiorance  and  the  opinion  maintained  by  ordinary 
thJ^SMt*af  thinking.  In  our  ordinary  moodB  we  conceive  that 
gTiornn™.  QJ^j^^i^  without  any  subject  axe,  to  a  large  extent^ 
the  objects  of  our  ignorance  ;  and  we  hold  this  opi* 
nion,  because,  in  our  ordinary  moods,  we  suppose 
that  objects  without  any  subject  are,  to  soma  extent, 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge.  But  in  our  ordinary 
moods  we  never  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  ^ppi 
ing  that  jecis  without  anj  ob  are  the  objects  of  oi 
ignorance.  If  a  man  were  told  that  jecis  without 
ob  were  what  he  was  ignorant  of,  he  would  have 
some  reason  to  complain  that  he  was  being  made 
a  fool  of.  He  always  conceives  himself  to  be 
ignorant  of  what  is  eKpressed  by  the  whole  word 
'*  object,"  and  not  of  what  is  expressed  by  any  one 
of  its  syllables  In  the  same  way  these  Institute 
would  be  stultified  if  they  were  to  admit  that 
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iBets  without  sk  subject  could  be  the  objects  of  €ur  \ 
'ignorance,  bemuse  object-plussuhject  is  their  whole 
word  for  the  mind— just  aa  object  is  the  whole 
word  for  the  miod,  in  the  estitnatioQ  of  popular 
thinkiDg.  "  Object  pkis  subject "  is  to  ^eculatioo 
precisely  what  "  object ''  is  to  ordinary  thinking  j 
and  hence,  just  as  ordinary  thinking  always  sup- 
poses that  objects  of  one  kind  or  another  are  the 
only  objects  either  of  oar  knowledge  or  of  our  igno- 
rance, and  would  be  outraged  by  the  statement 
that  a  mere  part  or  syllable  of  this  word  could 
express  either  what  we  know,  or  what  we  are  igno- 
rant  of — so  speculative  thinking  maintains,  and 
calls  upon  people  to  understand,  that  objects-jAi^- 
a-subject  are  the  only  objects  either  of  our  know* 
ledge  or  of  our  ignorance^  and  is  equally  outiBged 
by  the  supposition  that  any  of  the  syllables  of  this 
entire  and  indivisible  mental  word  can  give  a 
true  or  intelligible  expression  either  to  what  we 
know  or  to  what  we  are  ignomnt  of.  The  want  of 
accordance  between  language  and  thought — ^or, 
otherwiee  expressed,  the  fact  that  thought  is  not 
susceptible  of  being  divided  or  split  down  into 
fractions  to  such  an  extent  as  words  appear  to  di- 
vide it  intOj  and  consequently  the  necessity  of 
guarding  agabst  the  supposition  that  the  division 
of  words  has  a  corresponding  analysis  of  thoughts— 
might  famish  a  Uieme  for  much  interesting  dis* 
eussion ;  but  this  is  a  topic  which  cannot  be  pur- 
sued at  present 


raoR 
vui. 
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PROP.        13.  As  a  corollary  of  tliis  proposition,  it  folwi* 
that  object  +  subject  U  the  only  substantial  and 

Thi  nibctnD*  .  .,  »  i*  ■-•! 

uumdahM.  ah'iolute  m  ismoraoce,  just  as  this  synthesu  is  tbe 
f*"*^         only  substantial  and  absolute  in  cogaitjoQ.    It  tv 
however,  uuneceasaiy  to  euuQciate  this  tnjt' 
di&tiuct  and  separate  propoaitioii ;  suffice  it  t 
tbat  tbe  mere  factors  of  ttm  synthesis  cauaot 
of  them  be  the  substantial  and  absolute  ia  igvor*- 
anc6j  because  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  them 
apart  from  each  other ;  and  there  can  b©  no  igoo- 
ranee  of  what  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of,    HenoCi 
the  only  absolute  and  substantial  reality  of  which 
we  can  be  iguorant  is  a  subject  in  ynion  with  olh 
jects  of  some  kind  or  other- 

*   14*  The  short  summing  up  is  tHs^a  stimmaiy 
ThPHiain      whicb   refers   in   part  to  the   epiatemoloffv.     The 

result  of  dj(f  *  *  OV 

ii!^ly'^^  ordinary  thiuker— that  is,  every  man  in  hia  habitual 
and  unphilosophical  moods — 5uppoBea»  first,  that  h« 
can  know  less  than  he  can  really  know ;  hence  lis 
supposes  that  rnere  objecti  can  be  known,  Seoood* 
ly,  he  supposes  that  be  can  think  of  l^  than  cwoi 
be  known ;  hence  he  supposes  that  mere  objects  can 
be  conceived.  Thirdly,  he  supposes  that  he  am 
be  ignorant  of  kss  than  can  be  known  j  hence  be 
supposes  that  mere  objects  are  what  he  can  b®  igno- 
rant ot  The  first  and  second  of  these  inadvejteo* 
cies  are  corrected  in  the  epistemology.  It  is  then 
sbowu  that  we  cannot  know  lesa  than  we  can  really 
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know,  and  that,  therefore,  mere  objects  cannot  be     prop 

VIIL 

known,  but  only  objects  along  with  oneself  or  the    

subject ;  further,  that  we  cannot  think  of  less  than 
can  be  known;  and  that,  therefore,  mere  objects 
cannot  be  conceived,  but  only  objects  along  with 
some  self  or  subject.  The  main  business  of  the  ag- 
noiology  has  been  to  correct  the  third  inadvertency, 
and  to  show  that  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  less  than 
can  be  known,  and  that,  therefore^  m^re  objects  can- 
not be  what  we  are  ignorant  of,  but  only  objects 
along  with  some  self  or  subject.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  is  obvious  that  philosophers  have 
erred,  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  in  consequence 
of  striving  to  know  m>ore  than  they  are  competent 
to  know,  but  in  consequence  of  striving  to  know 
less  than  they  are  permitted  to  know  by  the  laws 
and  limits  of  intelligence ;  and  further,  that  they 
have  gone  astray,  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  in 
consequence  of  denying  our  ignorance  to  he  as  great 
as  it  really  is,  but  in  consequence  of  maintaining 
that  our  ignorance  is  not  so  greai  as  it  really  is — in 
other  words,  in  consequence  of  maintaining  that 
we  are  ignorant  of  less  than  it  is  possible  for  any 
intelligence  to  be  ignorant  o£ 


15.  In  conclusion,  and  in  reference  to  what  is 
said  in  the  first  proposition  of  the  agnoiology  (Obs.  < 
6.),  this  remark  has  to  be  added,  that  all  the  coun- ' 
ter-propositions  would  have  stood  their  ground,  and 


m       UB  msTrrufEs  of  hitaphtsic.  I 

pROR    the  propositions  would   consequetitly   have    been 

overthrown  J  if  a  first  and  second  counter-propoei- 

tion  could  have  been  laid  down  and  proved.  Let 
it  be  assumed  as  Counter-propoeition  L  thai  igno- 
rance is  no  imperfection  or  defect,  and  a  ground 
would  be  secured  for  a  second  counter-proposition 
denjiBg  that  ignoFuace  is  posiiblj  remediable ;  lie- 
caude  ignorance  is  remediable  only  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  defect*  This  basig^  if  it  could  be  ooo- 
ceded,  would  estal)lish  all  the  other  counter-propo- 
Bitions  as  true  ;  for  if  ignorance  is  not  a  defect^  and 
is  not  remediable,  there  may,  indeed  there  must^ 
be  an  ignorance  of  what  cannot  possibly  be  known* 
Hence  Proposition  IlL  would  falL  Again j  if  there 
could  be  an  ignOFance  of  what  could  not  possibly 
be  known,  there  might,  and  must,  be  an  ignorance 
of  objects  ;>er  s^y  and  of  material  things  per  se : 
Propositions  IV*  and  V,  would  fall.  Again,  if  there 
could  be  an  ignorance  of  what  could  not  possibly 
be  known,  Proposition  VL  would  fall ;  because,  in 
these  circumstances,  there  might  be  an  ignorancd 
of  the  particular  without  the  universal  element  of 
cognition,  or  of  the  universal  without  the  particular 
element.  Again,  Propositioii  VIL  would  fall  for 
the  same  reason.  Further j  the  same  concesgion 
would  effect  the  destruction  of  Proposition  VIII. ; 
because,  if  there  could  be  an  ignorance  of  what 
could  not  possibly  be  known,  object^^tiit^-fiubject 
would  no  longer  be  the  only  possible  object  of  igno* 
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ranee.     In  short,  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  agnoi-     prop. 

ology  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  denial  of  the    

proposition  which  asserts  that  ignorance  is  a  defect 
or  imperfection.  But  inasmuch  as  this  denial  is 
absurd  and  demonstratively  false,  it  is  conceived 
that  the  theory  is  in  no  danger  of  being  subverted 
on  that  or  on  any  other  ground.  For  the  satisfac- 
tion, however,  of  those  who  may  refuse  to  embrace 
this  new  theory  of  ignorance,  the  logical  data  on 
which  their  opposition  must  be  grounded  have  been 
considerately  supplied. 


2f 


SECTION   III. 

THE  ONTOLOGY,  OB  THEOBI  OF  BEING. 


PROPOSITION  I. 

THE  THREE  ALTERNATIVES  AS  TO  ABSOLUTE  EXISTENCE. 

That  which  truly  is,  or,  as  it  shall  be  usually 
termed,  Absolute  Existence,  is  either,  firsts 
That  which  we  know ;  or  it  is,  secondly y 
That  which  we  are  ignorant  of;  or  it  is, 
thirdly,  That  which  we  neither  know  nor 
are  ignorant  of;  and  no  other  alternative 
is  possible. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

If  a  thing  is  not  thia^  it  may  be  iJuU;  but  if  it 
is  not  this,  and  not  that,  it  w/ust  be  neither  this  nor 
that.  (This  is  one  of  the  strongest  forms  in  which 
the  law  of  contradiction,  the  criterion  of  all  neces- 
sary truth,  can  be  expressed.)  Hence  if  absolute 
existence  is  not  that  which  we  know,  it  may  be 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of ;  but  if  it  is  not  that 
which  we  know,  and  not  that  which  we  are  igno- 
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rant  of,  it  must  be  tbat  which  we  neither  know  nc 
are  ignomnt  o£     Therefore  absolute  existence 
either,  firsit  That  which  we  know;  or,  secondly. 
That  which  we  are  igDorant  of ;  or,  tkirdlyf  That 
which  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignoTani  of;  and 
no  other  dtemativo  is  possibie. 


of 


OBSERVAT10K6  AKD  EXPLAXATIOXS, 

L  The  problem  of  ontology,  as  announced  in  the 
Introduction,  §  54;,  is,  What  is  ?  in  the  proper  and 
emphatic  sense  of  the  word  IS.  What  absolatel| 
and  independentlj  exists  ?  What,  and  what  aIoii6| 
posaesses  a  clear,  detached,  emancipated,  substan* 
tial,  gen  nine,  or  unpura^itical  Being  ?  What  can 
that  which  possesses  this  be  declared  to  be?  Wl 
is  its  character?  What  predicate  can  he  attache 
to  it?  Thia  is  the  problem  which  ontology 
Galled  opon  to  resolve ;  and  it  will  be  seen  as  we 
advance,  that  without  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
demonstrations,  this  question  is  insoluble,  but  with 
them  its  reasoned  settlement  may  be  reached* 


2.  This  proposition  opens  the  way.    It  exhibits 

~fii  iiiT«»      the  alternatives,  any  of  which,  m  far  as  we  see  at 

|u*eiii*u«    present,  Absolute  Existence   may  be,  and  one  or 

other  of  which  it  must  be ;  for  the  three  alterna* 

tives  are  exhaustive^  m  must  be  obvious  to  any  oii 

who  considers  the  proposition  even  without  tli^ 
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demonstrntion.  Absolute  existence  may  poedbly 
be  that  which  we  are  cognisant  of,  or  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of;  but  if  it  is 
not  that  which  we  are  cogDisaut  of,  and  not  that 
which  we  are  ignorant  ofj  it  must  be  that  which  we 
are  neither  cogniBant  of  nor  ignorant  of;  and  no 
other  alternative  m  possible*  This  conclusion  seems 
sufficiently  obvious.  To  thosej  however,  who  may 
desire  a  more  concrete  example  of  the  kind  of  syl- 
logism here  employed,  the  following  illustration 
will  be  of  seryice :  If  it  is  not  summer^  it  may  be 
winter ;  but  if  it  is  not  summer,  and  not  winter,  it 
must  be  neither  summer  nor  winter.  Therefore  it 
is  either  summer  or  winter,  or  neither;  and  no 
[  oiher  alternative  as  to  time  and  season  is  possible. 
For  suppose  it  to  be  spring  j  but  spring  is  neither 
summer  nor  winter,  and  therefore  the  conclusion  of 
the  syllogism  is  unshaken.  Suchj  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, is  the  present  reasoning  in  regard  to  Absolute 
Esistenoe. 


PROP. 


S.  All  the  alternatives  which  Absolute  Existence 
is  capable  of  heingp  having  been  exhibited  in  this  Tht  ihtm 
proposition,  the  next  step  which  the  system  takes  J^^^J;;^ 
is  to  reduee  these  alternatives  from  three  to  two. 
This  elimination  is  accomplished  in  Propositions 
IL  III.  IV,  Meanwhile  the  counter-propoaition  is 
subjoined. 


WStW3n$  or  KETAPttTSlC 


rttop. 


4,  First  CouTder-proposition,'  'H  .  t^  ^  . 
two  alternatives  in  regard  to  Au.-^.iiil  j_„,^4c^Ci.-, 
If  Absolute  Ejuatetioe  is  act  what  we  kiiow^  il  must 
be  what  we  are  ignomot  of;  for  there  U  no  middle 
beiweeo  kaowledge  and  ignomiioe.  Wbatever  wd 
do  Qot  kmm^  wa  must  be  tgnotsnt  of;  m  other 
words,  it  is  impomble  neiAer  to  know  nor  to  be 
ignomnt  of  a  thmg.** 


In  wItKt 


S.  There  is  nothing  wrong  ia  this  ooimter-propo- 
sttioQf  in  ao  fiir  as  it  maiiit^iis  that  there  are  oolj 
pro*  two  alternatives  in  regard  to  absolute  es:istenoe. 
This  is  the  very  coodusion  which  the  onlologj  ia 
proceeding  to  eBtabligh  in  the  subsequent  propo«}-. 
tlons;  but  it  mtist  be  established  in  an  otderli 
tnanoer^  and  not  taken  for  granted  at  th^  out 
At  first  sight  the  alternatives  of  Absolute  Exijstanco^ 
are  appareatlj  three,  and  accordingly  they  have 
been  eei  forth  as  three  in  the  opening  proposittonj 
in  order  that  the  Theory  of  Being  may  be  cleaned  | 
from  the  very  commencement,  may  proceed  bj 
deliberate  and  legitimate  steps,  and  may  leave  ii 
arrear  or  uaremoved  no  difficulty  or  objection 
which  it  may  seem  to  be  exposed.  Itg  labours 
would  have  been  considerably  abridged  had  it  held 
itself  entitled  to  start  from  the  affirmation  that 
the  alternatives  of  Absolttte  Existence  are  only 
two  I  but  such  a  starting-point  would  have  been 
not  strictly  legitimate. 


1 
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In  wliiit 


6,  The  error  which  the  caunter-proposition  pm- 
eenta  is  contain ed  iu  the  statemeDt  that  there  is  no 
middle  betweeo  knowledge  and  iguoraoce,  and  that  r^s^iwrii  h 
whatever  we  do  mot  know  we  must  be  LgnoraDt  of. 
Ad  ihi@  doctrine — the  law  of  excluded  middle,  as  it 
is  called— ia  nowhere  veiy  clearly  explained,  and 
seems  to  be  msofficientl;  understood  by  philoso- 
phers in  genersd,  a  few  remarks  may  here  be  made 
in  elucidation  of  it. 


^kn£ 

^Kn 

■  of 


.     sid 


7.  There  Is  no  medium,  it  is  said,  between  know- 
ig  and  being  ignorant  of  a  thing — we  must  either  tihj  u*  of 

ow  it  or  not  know  it.  This  is  one  of  the  forms  't»^'<i*« 
of  the  law  of  contradiction  (see  Introduction,  §  28), 
and  under  this  expression  it  is  called  the  law  of 
excluded  middle,  which  means  that  we  have  no 
alternative  except  either  to  know  or  to  be  ignorant 
of  a  thing  ;  iu  other  word%  that  it  m  impossible  for 
us  neither  to  know  nor  to  be  ignorant  of  it*  If  we 
do  not  know  it,  we  must  be  ignorant  of  it ;  and 
conversely,  if  we  are  not  ignorant  of  it,  we  must 
know  it  Such  is  the  law  of  excluded  middle,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  knowledge  and  ignorance ; 

1  it  is  laid  down  by  logicians  as  subject  to  no 
restriction  or  qualification. 


8*  It  is  obvious,  howeverj  that  this  law  is  subject 
to  a  very  considerable  restriction  or  qualification.  BawiuuiAw 
It  applies  only  to  non-oontradictory  Ibinga    We 


Am 
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must  either  know  or  be  ignorant  of  whatevex  i^ 
noB-cootradictoiy,  because  whatever  is  noo-cc^Qtiik- 
dictory  is  knowable,  and,  therefore,  if  we  do  not 
know  itj  we  most  be  ignorant  of  it :  there  caxL  be 
no  doubt  abont  that*  But  the  case  b  very  differ- 
ent in  regard  to  the  contradictoty  or  absolutely  un- 
knowable :  of  this  there  can  be  no  knowledge  and 
no  ignorance.  Can  any  man  be  cognisant  of  two 
and  two  making  five,  or  of  two  straight  lines  enclos- 
ing a  space  ?  No.  Can  any  man  be  ignorant  of 
these  absurdities?  Just  as  little.  Speaking  ironi- 
cally^  or  in  jest,  a  person  mighty  indeed,  say  that  he 
was  igDorant  of  two  and  two  making  five,  or  of  th^ 
inequality  of  the  radii  of  a  circle,  but  he  conl^l 
not  eay  this  seriously  without  talking  irrationally. 
These  instances  are  adduced  merely  as  illustrationa 
But  it  is  obvious  that  every  contradictory,  or  whatr 
ever  is  absolutely  unknowable,  is  that  of  which  there 
can  neither  be  any  knowledge  nor  any  ignorance. 
The  law,  therefore,  of  excluded  middls  must  be 
accepted  with  this  qualification^  that  it  is  valid 
and  true  only  in  reference  to  the  nou-contradictory. 

9*  The  prevalent  mistake  on  this  subject   has 
oriiTTiortiie  its  origin  in  the  cause  alluded  to  in  the  Introdno- 
tion,  §  69,  where  it  was  stated  that  philosophers 


ngurcl  to 


have  generally  confounded  together  under  a  com- 
mon category  the  simply  unknowable  and  ino<m- 
oeivable  by  us,  and  the  absolutely  unknowable  and 
inconceivable  in  itself.     The  simply  unknowable  by 
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tis  is  excluded  ft'om  our  koowledge,  but  it  is  not  ex- 
cluded from  our  ignorauca  In  regard  to  this  (the 
imptjT  unknowable),  there  is  no  middle — a  third 
alternative  is  excluded  We  do  not  know  it,  and 
therefore  we  must  be  ignorant  of  it.  Here  the  law 
applies ;  but  the  absolutely  unknowable  is  excluded 
from  our  knowledge ;   and  it  is  excluded  equally 

I  from  our  ignorance.  In  regard  to  this,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  third  or  middle  alternative.  We  can 
Beitber  know  it^  nor  be  ignorant  of  it*  Here  the 
law  does  not  apply.  Heuce  there  is  a  middle  be- 
tween knowledge  and  ignorance;  a  middle  which 
is  excluded  alike  from  our  knowledge  and  from  our 
ignorance^  aod  this  middle  is  the  contradictory,  or 
that  which  the  laws  of  all  reason  prevent  from 
being  known  on  any  terms  by  any  intelligence. 
The  counter -proposition^  therefore,  which  lays  down 
the  law  of  excluded  middle  without  any  qualifica- 

ktion,  and  denies  that  it  is  subject  to  any  limitation, 
is  erroneous. 
10.  One  of  the  principal    retarding  causes  of 
philosophy  has  been  the  want  of  a  clear  and  de-Thainifiiflr 
veloped  doctrine  of  the  contradictciiT*    This  desi- I'^w^ift** 
deratum  oould  not  be  supplied  so  long  as  philoso*  Jj,"U^"JJ^ 
phers  refusedj  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to  found  Jli^,^" *! 
speculative  science  upon  reaaon^  and  to  cany  it 
&ut  from  beginning  to  end,  as  a  concatenatdd  sys- 
em  of  necessary  truths*     To  this  causa  the  error 
we  have  just  been   considering,  and  many 
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FRCP     other  errors^  are  to  be  attributed*    Throughout 


Institutes  a  correct  doctrine  of  the  cootradictoiyij 
Bhowing  dktinctly  what  it  is  (tiatnelj,  that  it 
either  of  the  factors  of  cognitioa  taken  by  iteeli^  oc 
apart  from  its  co-factor),  has  been  developed.  Phi* 
losophers  have  hitherto  supposed  that  pr(^o»iti 
alone  oould  be  contradictory :  in  this  work  the 
attention  is  directed  more  particularly  to  the  consi- 
deration of  contradictory  ietiem  ;  for  thesei  no  les 
tUaa  propogitioES,  may  express  that  which  ia  ooc 
tradictorj, 

11*  In  further  explanation  of  this  doctrine, 
Diirtiiictidii  distinction  may  here  be  pointed  out  between 
ninnk  jirni  singly  contradictory  and  the  doMy  eontradietor 
«^r»difl.  The  two  co-factors  of  cognition  (subject  and  object)| 
when  considered  dngidatim^  or  apart  from 
othor,  are  only  the  singly  contradictory, — a  centr&^l 
less  drcle,  or  a  stick  with  only  one  end,  is  the 
doubly  contradictory.  To  redeem  any  object  (a 
stick,  or  a  circle,  or  whatever  it  may  be)  from  con- 
tradiction— in  other  words,  to  render  it  appreher^i 
sible — the  subject  must  know  itself  along  with  i% 
Here  only  om  supplementation  is  required — the 
m$  must  be  known  along  with  the  thing.  But  to 
redeem  from  contradiction  a  centreless  circle  or  a 
stick  with  only  one  end,  two  supplementations  are 
required  :  fitit,  the  centre  must  be  supplied  to  the 
circle  ;  and  aecondly,  the  me  must,  moiBOver^  be 
taken  into  account. 


PROPOSITION   II. 

A  PREMISS  BY  WHICH  THE  THIRD  ALTERNATIVE  IS  ELIMINATED. 

Whatever  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant 
of  is  the  contradictory. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

If  that  which  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant 
of  were  not  the  contradictory,  it  would  be  know- 
able;  because  whatever  is  not  coutradictoiy  is 
knowable.  But  if  it  (that,  viz.,  whidi  we  neither 
know  nor  are  ignorant  of)  were  knowable,  we  must 
either  know  it  or  be  ignorant  of  it  If  we  know  it, 
we  cannot  neither  know  it  nor  be  ignorant  of  it ; 
and  if  we  are  ignorant  of  it^  we  cannot  neither 
know  it  nor  be  ignorant  of  it  Therefore  whatever 
we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of  cannot  be 
knowable  ;  and  not  being  knowable,  it  must  be  the 
contradictory ;  because  everything  except  the  con- 
tradictory is  knowable.  Consequently,  whatever 
we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of,  is,  and  must 
be,  the  contradictory. 


DrdnUVTlEB  Of  XKZJkPffTBIC. 


OBSERTATtOKB  ASU  EXf  LASATIOKS. 

1,  This  pTopoiitioii  and  the  oert  sapplj  the  pr&* 
PBOF.    mises  bj  means  of  wUdi  Proposition  IT.  is  enabled 
Id  elimiBate  or  get  rid  of  the  third  altematiire  in 
n  regard  to  Absolute   Exbtenoe — thtis  redticing  the 
alternatives  fitHn  three  to  two. 


Wb^lMi 


2.  Second  CourUer-prapomtian. — ^Tbe  contrsdic^ 
>  tofj  la  a  topic  which  has  neter  engaged  Ibe  sitesi- 
tion  either  of  Emtural  thinldDg  or  of  psjcbolpgicil 
flcieiioe ;  and  therefore  there  is,  in  this  c&sei  no  ex- 
act counter-proposition.  At  any  lale^  it  it  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  first,  and  may  be  laid  down  in  the 
following  terma :  **  There  is  no  middle  between 
knowledge  and  ignomnoe ;  we  most  either  know 
or  be  ignorant  of  a  thing,  ajid  we  cannot  neither 
know  nor  be  ignorant  of  anything/' 


3L  Not  if  the  thing  is  knowable  or  intelligible^^ — 
in  that  case,  certainly,  we  cannot  neither  know  it, 
nor  be  ignorant  of  it,  but  must  either  know  it  or 
be  ignorant  of  it.  But  if  the  thing  is  abgolatelj 
tmknowable  or  conkadictory,  or  that  which  is  not 
to  be  known  at  aU,  or  on  any  terms  by  any  inteUi- 
genoe,  in  that  case,  it  m  certain  that  we  can  neither 
know  it  nor  be  ignorant  of  it*  When  taken  with 
this  explanation  or  qu^alification  (see  preceding 
Pnopuj  Obs*  5SX  the  correctness  of  the  counter-pro- 
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position  may  be  conceded.    At  any  rate,  it  is  un-     prop. 

necessary  to  trouble  ourselves  with  it  any  further,    

because  the  third  alternative  concluded  for  in  Pro- 
position I.,  which  this  counter-proposition  rejects 
summarily,  and  without  a  hearing,  is  the  very 
point  which  this  system  rejects  afber  having  sub- 
mitted it  (in  Props.  I.  II.  III.  IV.)  to  a  fair  and 
legitimate  trial.  So  that  the  system  may  here  take 
credit  for  having  raised,  of  its  own  accord,  and  sur- 
mounted by  legitimate  means,  a  di£Sculty  or  objec- 
tion which  would  not  have  been  thrown  in  its  way, 
either  by  ordinary  thinking  or  by  psychology.  If 
this  third  alternative  could  not  have  been  logically 
got  rid  of,  the  ontology  would  have  been  brought  to 
a  stand-still. 


PROPOSITION  IIL 

A  PHEMISS  bit  which  the  THUD  ALTEHNATIVI  IS  BLIMIKAT:E1>, 

Absolute  Existence,  or  Being  in  itself,  is  not 
the  coutmclictory, 

DEMONSTRATIOK. 

There  is  no  absurdity  or  contxadiction  iuTolved 
in  the  supposition  that  somathing  (whatever  it  may 
be),  really  and  truly,  and  absolutely  exists.  And 
therefore,  inasmuch  as  no  absurdity  or  contra-diction 
attaches  to  this  aupposition,  no  absurdity  or  contra* 
diction  attaches  to  that  to  which  this  BUppo&itioii 
refers — namely,  to  Being  in  itself  Consequently 
Absolute  existence,  or  Being  in  itself^  is  not  the 
contradictory. 


OBSEBVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS, 

1,  Although  a  demonstration  of  this  prapoaitioil 
is  given,  none,  strictly  speaking,  m  required.     The' 
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lion  Ls  pOBttilated  or  presupposed  by  the  very     Pitop. 
of  the  inquiry^  and  must  be  coiiceded  by  all 


too  enter  on  the  study  of  metaphyiica    1  he  ulti-  uik  propq^- 
mate  problem  of  the  science  is,  Wh<ii  is  truth  t —  S!?^!?^ 

■1  von  ifify  B^ 

(See  Introduction,  J;  54.)  This  problem  necessarily  {^^J^.**** 
takes  for  graated  two  points :  fiist^  that  truth  ia ; 
and  secondly,  that  truth  is  not  uonsenBe  or  the  con- 
tradictory. The  science  is  not  called  upon  to  proire 
that  truth  is,  and  that  it  is  not  the  contradictoiy* 
This  must  be  conceded.  The  science  is  merely 
called  upon  to  find  ont  and  prove  what  truth  is  ;  it 
merely  undertakes  to  affix  to  truth  some  predicate 
descriptive  and  explanatory  of  its  character.  la 
the  same  way  the  Bcience  is  not  called  upon  to 
prove  either  that  Absolute  existence  is,  or  that  it 
13  not  the  contradictory.  It  takes,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  take,  this  for  granted  :  it  is  merely  called 
upon  to  find  out  and  demonstrate  wluU  Absolnle 
Existence  is ;  in  other  words  to  aflSx  to  it  some  pre- 
dicate declaratory  of  its  nature  and  character*  In 
this  respect  the  metaphysician  resembles  the  mathe- 
matician, who  is  not  called  upon  to  prove  either  that 
his  diagrams  are,  or  that  thej  involve  no  contradic- 
tion, but  simply  to  demonstrate  what  relatione  thej 
and  their  various  parts  bear  to  one  another*  8o 
that  if  the  foregoing  demonstration  should  appear 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  the  reader  is  requested 
to  remember  that  the  proposition  is  one  which  the 
science  is  entitled  to  postulate,  and  one  which  even 
2  a 
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the  most  extravagant  scepticism  cannot  call  in  qnei- 
tion.  No  form  of  scepticism  has  ever  qoestioned  the 
fact  (hut  something  absolutely  exbts^  or  has  ever 
maiatained  that  this  something  was  the  uonseosiGal 
The  ecBptio^  e^en  when  he  carries  his  opinions  to  an 
extremes  mei^ly  doubts  or  denies  our  competencv  to 
find  out  and  declare  what  absolutely  exists. 


Thint  nmn- 
tatr-wiUHMU 
tioB*    Why 


2,  There  is  no  third  counter-proposition  ;  and 
the  foregoing  considerations  sufficiently  explain 
why  there  should  be  none.  Psychology  has  never 
expressly  maintained  that  Absolute  Existence  is  the 
contradictory :  she  must  be  undexstood  to  bold  that 
it  is  the  simply  inconceivable  by  us,  But^  in  con- 
^uence  of  havbg  neglected  to  draw  a  clear  line 
of  demarcation  between  these  two  categories— the 
simply  inconceivable  by  usj  and  the  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable in  itself — psychology  has  left  her  opinioD 
even  on  this  point  in  a  state  of  ambiguity.  She 
has  nowhere  expressly  declared  whether  Absolute 
Existence  is  the  simply  inconceivable  by  ua  (i.  e.  the 
non-contradictory)  or  the  absolutely  inconceivable  in 
itself  {L  6,  the  contradictory).  In  short,  she  has 
overlooked  altogether  this  most  important  distinc- 
tion,  and  thus  has  contributed  largely  to  that  loose- 
ness of  thought  and  equivocation  of  expression 
wliich  have  hitherto  prevented  the  higher  problems 
of  philosophy  from  acquiring  even  an  intelligible 
shape. 


PROPOSITION    IV. 

ELIMINATES   THE   THIRD   ALTERNATIVE. 

Absolute  Existence  is  not  what  we  neither 
know  nor  axe  ignorant  of. 

DEMONSTRATION, 

Whatever  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of 
is  the  contradictory  (Prop.  II.)  Absolute  Existence 
is  not  the  contradictory  (Prop.  IIL)  Therefore  Ab- 
solute Existence  is  not  what  we  neither  know  nor 
are  ignorant  of. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 


1.  This  proposition  clears  off  one  of  the  altema- 
ves  in  regard  to  A 
roposition  the  res 
ciated  and  proved. 


tives  in  regard  to  Absolute  Existence.     In  the  next  wh»tthb 

.   ,  ,  ,  ,  propocitioo 

proposition  the  residuum  which  remains  is  enun-«ff«ct». 
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PROP.         2»  There  is  no  fourth  couDter-propoBttioii ;  be- 


cause the  system  has  now  reached^  by  legitimate 
wriUy^'"  steps,  the  conclusion  which  Coujiter-propofiition  i 

%im.    Why  1  ,,      *  i       r 

tiiupe  to  fioi«f.  reached  iliegiticoately  and  premature] j, 

3.  To  some  penons,  the  logical  operation  deve- 

Tii*|st?vioui  loped  in  the  precediiig  propositions,  by  which  the 

jirt  iwiiuii^  third  alterative,  in  regard  to  Absolute  ExisteDce, 

SI^SiArtijIl,  *^  eliminated  from  the  li&t,  may  appear  superfluous, 

**"**         It  is,  indeed,  by  do  means  certain  that  the  opera- 

tion  referred  to  is  not  superfluous.     Its  performaoce 

has  been  prompted  by  the  anxiety  to  do  tJie  work 

completely,  to  deal  with  every  difficulty  which  may 

arise,  and  to  staunch  all  the  possible  sotmies  of 

objection.     To  those,  however,  who  tfamk  that  it 

might  have  been  dispensed  with,  the  starting-point 

of  the  ontology   will  present  itself  in  the   next 

proposition^ 


PROPOSITION  V. 

THE   REMAINING   ALTERNATIVES. 

Absolute  Existence  is  either  that  which  we 
know  or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

It  was  proved  by  Proposition  L  that  Absolute 
Existence  has  only  three  alternative  characters :  it 
is  either,  first,  that  which  we  know ;  or,  secondly, 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of;  or,  thirdly,  that 
which  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of.  The 
third  alternative  has  been  excluded  by  Proposition 
lY.  Absolute  Existence,  therefore,  must  be  the 
one  or  other  of  the  two  remaining  alternatives :  in 
other  words,  it  is  either  that  which  we  know  or  that 
which  we  are  ignorant  of 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  elimination  of  the  third  alternative,  and 
the  proof  that  Absolute  Existence  is  either  that 
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which  we  know  or  that  which  we  are  igmorazit  of, 
secures  the  key  of  the  ootology«  and  renders  her 
*£fi!irS*  position  impregnable.  Her  victory  la  now  usitirey 
iim  oamaviT.  against  whatever  force  may  be  brought  agamat  her* 
She  has  now  but  to  pitt  forth  her  hand  to  plnck  the 
fruit  of  all  her  previous  lab  ours*  Because  the  alter- 
native characters  of  Absolute  Existence  bavtDg  been 
reduced  to  two^ — in  other  words,  Absolute  Existence 
hanng  been  proved  to  be  either  that  which  we  know 
or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of^  the  system  is  able 
to  deal  with  it  and  to  declare  what  it  is,  whichever  of 
the  two  alternatives  be  embraced  Should  '*  Being 
in  itself*  be  held  to  be  that  which  we  know,  the 
result  of  the  epistemology  enables  us  to  affix  to  it  a 
predicate  declaratory  of  its  nature— for  the  episte' 
mology  has  settled  what  alone  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  know.  Should  *' Being  in  itself'  be  held  to  be 
that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  the  result  of  the 
agnoiology  (which  has  been  proved  to  be  coincideni 
with  the  result  of  the  epistemology)  enablee  ns  to 
affix  to  it  the  very  same  predicate  dedaratory  of  its 
natura  Thus  the  system  nmkes  good  its  point,  and 
redeems  its  pledge  (see  Introduction,  §  60),  which- 
ever horn  of  the  dilemma  ha  presented  to  it)  aa 
shall  be  shown  articulately  in  Proposition  X.  Mean- 
while a  few  articles  must  be  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  away  the  wrecks  of  antecedent  sys- 
tems, and  of  giving  the  finishing^stroke  to  the  car* 
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V. 


dinal  doctrines  of  psychology,  which  are  still  drag-    prop. 
ging  out,  in  book  and  in  lecture-room,  a  debilitated 
and  semi-animate  existence. 


2.  Fifth  Counter-proposition. — There  is  no  fifth 
counter-proposition,  for  the  reason  assigned  under  piah  own. 
the  preceding  proposition  (Obs.  2.)     That  we  must  Sn?^^y 
be  either  cognisant  or  ignorant  of  Absolute  Exist- 
ence, is  conceded  both  by  ordinary  thinking  and  by 
psychology. 


PROPOSITION   VL 

WHAT   ABSOLUTE  KXISTBHCE   IS   HOT, 

Absolute  Existence  is  not  matter  per  se:  in 
other  wortlsj  mere  material  things  have 
true  and  independent  Beiug, 


DEMOKSTHATION, 

Matter  per  se  is  neither  that  which  we  knc 
(Prop.  IV,  Epistemology}  nor  that  which  we  are 
ignorant  of  (Prop-  Y.  Agooiology).  But  Abaolate 
Existence  is  either  that  which  we  know  or 
which  we  are  ignorant  of  (Prop.  V.  Ontolog^jj 
Therefore  Absolute  Existence  la  not  matter  per  mi 
in  other  words,  mere  material  things  ha^e  no  tJne 
and  independent  Being- 

Or  again — Matter  per  m  is  the  contradictory,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  necesgarily  unkQowabla  by  all  intel- 
ligence (Prop.  IV.  Epistemology).  But  Absolute 
Existence  is  not  the  contradictory  (Prop.  IIL  OiUo* 
logy)*  It  may  possibly  be  known.  Therefore  Abso- 
lute Existence  is  not  matter  per  se^  &c. 
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OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLAI?ATTONS. 

1-  Sirih  Counter-propositmn. — "Absolute  Exist-     ^^■ 
ence  is.  or  at  least  may  be,  matter  per  se ;  in  other 

B,  mere  material  thiDgs  have,  or  may  have,  a  ]^^^p^- 
le  and  mdependent  Being/' 

%  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ordinary  thiBkiog 
embraces  this  counter-proposition  in  its  most  dog-  Ji*ppro«d 
matical  expression^  and  asserts  positively  that  mere  ^*^J^^' 
[laterial  things  not  only  may  have,  but  have  a  true  p<3^^*«***«y' 
and  absolute  and  independeot  existence.     Psycho- 
logyj  too^  has  a  decided  leaning  towards  this  poai- 
tive  asseveration,  which  is  advocated  more  particu- 
rly  by  our  whole  Scottish  philosophy  of  i^tpmoii 
Bnse*    After  all  that  has  been  said^  it  is  unneoes^ 
ary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  this  opinion  as  part 
^of  the  debris  of  a  defunct  and  exploded  p^chology, 
which  is  now  swept  away  and  effaced  for  ever  from 
science  by  these  ontological  institutes. 


3.  When  it  is  asserted  that  material  things  have 
[10  Abmlut€  Existence,  this  must  not  be  confounded  in*hAi«i 

mfttsHoJ 

with  die  affirmation  that  they  have  no  existence  at  ^ii*m^^ 
They  have  a  spimoui,  or  iticboalei  or  depend- 
eaufitence.    This  has  always  been  conceded  by 
genuine  spectdation,  although   even  this  kind  of 
existence  may  have  been  denied  to  them  by  some 
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PROF,    spurious  systems  of  idealism.   But  absolute  or  inde- 

pendent  existence  only  arises  when  the  incipience 

of  material  things  is  supplemented  by  the  element 
necessary  to  complete  it.  In  short,  they  are  what 
the  Greek  speculators  called  the  fui  tivra  (that  is,  the 
contradictory),  but  they  are  not  the  6vic  Svra  (that  is, 
the  intelligibly  non-existent).  By  themselves,  ma- 
terial things  are  not  nothing,  but  they  are  nonsense. 


PROPOSITION    VII. 

WHAT  ABSOLUTE  EXISTENCE  IS  NOT. 

Absolute  existence  is  not  the  particular  by 
itself,  nor  is  it  the  universal  by  itself ;  in 
other  words,  particular  things  prescinded 
from  the  universal  have  no  absolute  exist- 
ence, nor  have  universal  things  prescinded 
from  the  particular  any  absolute  existence. 

BEHONSTBATION. 

There  can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  particular  by 
itself  (Prop.  VL  Epistemology).  There  can  be  no 
ignorance  of  the  particular  by  itself  (Prop  VI.  Ag- 
noiology).  But  absolute  existence  is  that  of  which 
there  is  either  a  knowledge  or  an  ignorance  (Prop. 
V.  Ontology).  Therefore  absolute  existence  is  not 
the  particular  by  itself  Again,  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  of  the  UDiversal  by  itself  (Prop.  VI. 
Epistemology).  There  can  be  no  ignorance  of  the 
universal  by  itself  (Prop  VI.  Agnoiology).    But 
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abiolate  existence  is  that  of  which  there  is  either 
a  knowledge  or  an  igDorance  (Prop*  V,  OntologyJ. 
Therefore  absolute  existence  is  not  the  unlTarsal  by 
itself*     And  thus  particular  thiDgs  prescinded  froi: 
the  universal  have  no  abiolute  ejusteDoe,  nor  ha^ 
universal  things  prescinded  from  the  particular  smji 
ahsolute  existexioe. 


couater- 


OBSEEVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS* 

1,  Seventh  Countsr-pTvpoaitioTL  ^  ^*  PsLTiiciihT 
things  by  themselves,  or  prescinded  from  the  urn- 
pr^^tidp.  versa] J  have,  or  may  have,  an  absolute  existence — 
although  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  universal  things 
praaci  tided  from  the  particular  have  any  existencey 
or  at  least  any  existence  out  of  the  mind  which 
fabricates  them/*  This  counter-propositian  carries 
out  into  ontology  the  sixth  counter-proposition  of 
the  epiatemology-  Both  of  them  are  false,  and  are 
subverted  by  their  corresponding  propositions. 


PROPOSITION   VIIL 

WHAT  ABSOLUTE  EXISTENCE  IS  NOT. 

Absolute  Existence  is  not  the  ego  per  $e,  or 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure  indetermination 
— that  is,  with  no  thing  or  thought  present 
to  it :  in  other  words,  the  ego  per  se  is  not 
that  which  truly  and  absolutely  exists. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

The  ego  per  se,  or  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure 
indetermination,  is  what  we  caDUOt  know  (Prop. 
IX.  Epistemology) :  it  is  what  we  cannot  be  igno- 
raril  of  (Prop.  VII.  Agnoiology).  But  Absolute 
Existence  is  what  we  either  know  or  are  ignorant  of 
(Prop.  V.  Ontology).  Therefore  Absolute  Existence 
is  not  the  ego  per  se,  or  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure 
indetermination ;  in  other  words,  the  ego  per  se  is 
not  that  which  truly  and  absolutely  exists. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  Eighth  Counter-proposition. — ''Absolute  exist- 
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enm  is,  or  may  be,  tbe  ego  per  m;  in  otber  wordi," 
the  mind  ia  a  state  of  pufo  iodeteiminatlon,  or  wilh 
&o  thing  or  Uiotigbt  present  tc  it^  13^  or  may  be. 
Being  m  itseM/* 


2.  It  mtmt  be  bome  in  ndnd^  tliai  altlioogb  Ab* 
solute  Existence  cannot  be  attiibtited  to  the  ego  or 
mind  per  m^  still  this  element  is  infinitelj  the  more 
importani  of  the  two  in  the  eonstitution  of  Absolute 
Exietenoej  jo^t  as  it  is  infinitel^^  the  more  important 
of  the  two  in  the  canstitution  of  Abaolate  Cogni- 
tion. In  both  cases  this  is  the  easenti&l,  eternal, 
and  muTersal  factor*  while  the  other  element  is 
contingent^  temporary!  and  e?ane6oent 


3.  It;  has  further  to  be  remarked  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ego  (or  nniversal)  per  $e  to  the  condition 
of  a  contradiction  is  important  on  this  aceotint,  that 
unless  the  leduction  had  been  effected,  matter  (the 
particular)  coald  not  have  been  reduced  to  the  pre- 
dicament of  a  contradiction  either ;  for  the  same 
measure  which  is  dealt  out  to  one  of  the  factors  of 
cognition  must  be  dealt  out  to  the  other.  But  if 
matter  per  se  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  contradio- 
tion,  it  could  not  have  been  digfrancbised  of  Abso- 
lute Existence ;  in  which  case  materialism,  with  all 
its  gloomy  consequences,  would  have  carried,  while 
it  also  blackened^  the  day. 


PROPOSITION   IX. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Matter  is  not  the  cause  of  our  perceptive  cog- 
nitions ;  in  other  words,  our  knowledge  of 
material  things  is  not  an  eflfect  proceed- 
ing from,  and  brought  about  by,  material 
things. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Matter  is  the  particular  part,  or  peculiar  element, 
of  some  of  our  cognitions — of  those,  viz.,  which  we 
term  perceptions  (Prop.  VII.  Epistemology).  But 
thef  part  of  a  cognition  cannot  be  the  caiLse  of  a 
cognition.  Therefore  matter  is  not  the  cause  of 
our  perceptive  cognitions;  in  other  words,  our 
knowledge  of  material  things  is  not  an  effect 
proceeding  from,  and  brought  about  by,  material 
things. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  It  is  at  thb  place  that  the  question  as  to  the 
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PROP,  origin  of  our  knowledge  falls  to  be  discussed,  and 

^  that  tlie  opinions  of  philosophers  respecting  it  com© 

to  uwflrigiii  under  review  :  for  this  question  is  ontological,  just 

— iMiiwvD  as  the  inquiry  into  the  actual  cbaracter  and  com^ 


y^ 


position  of  our  cognitions  is  epistetnologicaL 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  iDqaiiieo/ 
should  be  kept  distinct,  and  that  the  nature  ol\ 
our  knowledge  should  be  accurately  ascertainedi 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  explain  its  or^m. j 
This  order,  however,  has  been  reversed  :   phtloso- 
phers   have  treated   of  the  origin  of   knowledge 
before  they  had  attained  to  any  definite  concep- 
tion  of  its  nature ;   they  explored  the  causes  of 
the  fact,  but  the  fact  itself  they  left  undetei-miued  t 
and  to  this  reversal  of  the  right  method  of  research 
are  to  be  attributed  all  the  perpleKities  and  errors 
in  which  they  got  icYolved  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

%  The  fundamental  assumption  which  has  hither- 
TiMs*««m|.^  to  rendered  abortive  every  attempt  to  settle  this 
aSaln*  q*i^**tio^*  ^  t'Oe  hypothesis  that  matter  exists^  not 
as  an  element  of  cognition,  but  in  an  absolute  capa-j 
city,  or  irrespective  of  all  intelligence.  Whether 
this  assumption  be  true  or  not,  it  was  not  a  posi- 
tion to  start  from*  It  is  an  ontological  ofishoot 
from  an  uncritical  and  erroneous  epiatemology.  To 
comprehend  the  salient  points  of  the  coutrovei^y 
respecting  the  origiQ  of  knowledge,  and  the  per- 
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plexities  by  which  it  has  been  beset  at  every  stage,     Pfiop, 

we  have  but  to  trace  thii  assumption  into  it&  conse-    — — 
luencea. 

3-  The  attribution  of  absolute  existence  to  mate- 
al  things  leads  at  once  to  the  inference,  that  mat- 1  ir-t  .^1=*- 
©r  operates  as  a  cause  in  the  production  of  our  cog-  , 
itions.    And  accordingly,  when  the  question  as  to  J^;';'''^" 
be  origin  of  knowledge  arose,  this  was  the  solution 
roposed — an  explanation  which  finds  expression  in 
be  following  counter-proposition.     Ninth  Cminter- 
propo&lHon  /  "  Matter  is  the  cause  of  our  perceji- 
tive  cognitions ;  in  other  words,  our  knowledge  of 
material  things  k  an  effect  proceeding  from,  and 
brought  about  bj,  material  things.*'    This  opmion 
is  the  first  conseqiiance  which  flows  from  the  as- 
sumption referred  to. 

4.  This  consequence  may  seem  harmless  enough; 
the  next  is  more  serious.   If  our  knowledge,  or  per-  8*<»iid  «oti. 
ception,  of  material  things  be  an  effect  produced  by  iKSk 
material  things,  this  knowledge  (the  effect)  must  *Atiwiiim. 
be  ail  that  we  truly  apprehend  :  the  material  things 
themselves  (the  cause)  must  elude  or  transcend  our 
observation.     The  position  is^  that  matter  is  not 
self  our  knowledge,  or  any  part  of  our  knowledge, 
t  is  merely  the  cause  of  our  knowledge,  the  origi- 
nator of  otir  perceptions  i   hence  the  perceptions 
alone  are  the  objects  of  the  mind ;  their  causa 
2h 
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comes  Dot  within  the  pale  of  our  cogtiitioii*  And 
thus  the  second  consequence  of  the  asiUtDptioD  tiiat 
material  thingi  have  an  absolute  exlsteuce,  is  the 
inevitable  coDclusioti  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
themf  but  only  a  knowledge  of  their  effects.  Thus 
arises,  and  thus  arose,  the  doctrine  of  a  representa* 
tive  perception — ^a  doctrine  whichj  substituting  far 
the  real  material  tini^eise  what  Berkeley  calls  •*  a 
false  imaginary  glare/'  is  alike  unsatisfactory  to  the 
philosophical,  and  to  the  unphilosophical,  mind- 
s' The  earliest  form  of  the  representative  liypo- 
thesis  is  that  which  is  known  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy under  the  name  of  Physical  Influx  (^inj^ujcus 
ph'f/aie^is)*  The  advocates  of  this  sclieme  tnion-  - 
taitied  that  real  things  are  the  efficieut  causes  ^I^M 
our  perceptions,  the  word  '^efficient**  being  ©oi^ 
ployed  to  signify  that  the  things,  by  means  of  mm^ 
positive  power  or  inherent  virtue  which  they  pos- 
sessed, were  competent  to  transmit  to  the  mind  a 
knowledge  of  themselves.  This  theory  held  that 
man  was  cognisant,  not  of  things  themselves,  but 
only  of  certain  ideal  copies,  or  intelligible  tran- 
scripts of  them ;  and  that  these  were  caused,  first, 
or  remotely^  by  the  operation  of  tnaterial  things  on 
the  senses,  and  secondly,  or  proKimately,  by  the 
operation  of  the  senses  on  the  mind  ;  so  that  the 
doctrine  of  physical  influx  w^  rather  an  hypothesia 
explanatory  of  the  way  in  which  the  sensefi  or  ner- 
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lus  Bjstem  affected  the  Tuind,  than  of  the  way  ii} 
hich  external  objects  affeoted  the  nervous  system* 
Jt  attempted,  Ijy  iovoking  the  ciisual  relation,  to 
:^lam  the  intercourse  which  sub&ist^  between  the 
ody  and  the  mind.  External  objects  were  mp* 
poaed  to  operate  on  the  ner^otis  system  by  the 
timnstnission  of  some  kind  of  iQiiueuce^-the  nervous 
system  was  supposed  to  carry  on  the  process  by  the 
smission  of  certain  images  or  representations — 
d  thus  our  knowledge  of  external  things  was  sop- 
posed  to  be  brought  about.  The  representations 
alone  came  before  the  mind  ;  the  things  by  which 
they  were  caused  remained  occult  and  unknown. 


Fnor* 


d 


t6.  The  first  important  correction  which  thia 
ude  hypothesis  sustained  was  at  the  hands  of  the  cnrm^m  m 
French  philosopher  Des  Cartes*  The  doctrine  was,  ^J^ 
that  thiDgs  remotely,  and  the  senses  proximately, 
tnuismitted  to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  external 
objects.  Des  Carten  had  an  eye  for  the  fallacy  of 
that  position.  He  saw  that  things  and  the  senses 
could  no  more  transmit  cognitions  to  the  mind  than 
&  man  can  transmit  to  a  beggar  a  guinea  which  he 
,    has  not  got.     Material  things,  including  of  course 

Re  organs  of  sense,  have  no  knowledge  to  give  to 
an ;  and  therefore  man  cannot  receive  his  know- 
ledge from  material  thinp ;  in  other  words,  matter 
cannot  be  the  ej^cient  cause  of  our  perceptions. 
The  explaining  cause  is  not  adequate  to  the  produc- 
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PROP,  tion  of  the  effect  to  be  explained-  To  derive  oar 
percGptioQs  of  material  thiogs  from  material  Uiiogs, 
m  to  denve  tliem  from  a  Bource  in  which  they  Me 
not  contained,  and  which  is  therefore  not  com- 
petent  to  impart  them.  Such  is  the  substaDoe  of 
the  revolution  effected  by  Des  Cartes  on  tliis  the 
standard  opinion  in  the  common  schools  of  pbilo- 
aopbj  I  and  the  downfall  of  the  hypothesis  of  Fhy- 
meal  Iuflu:£  wad  the  result. 

7.  The  Cartesian  reform  was  followed  by  impofV 
ant  consequences.     The  qnestioa  now  artise — What» 

( then,  is  the  cause  of  our  knowledge  ;  from  whence 
do  we  derive  our  cognitions  of  external  objects  V 
If  material  things  and  the  organs  of  eena^  do  not 
originate  them, — wk^t  originates  them  ?  Their  ©ffi* 
dent  cause,  answers  Des  Cartes,  their  true  source,  is 
the  power  and  will  of  the  Deity,  who,  cotitainitig 
within  Himself  every  perfection,  is  competent  to 
produce  and  to  impart  to  us  perception^  or  wbat- 
erer  else  he  may  be  pleased  to  produce  and  to 
impart. 

8,  This  solution  gave  a  new  torn  to  the  discus- 
sion. Now  scepticLsm  in  regard  to  the  existence 
of  material  things  broke  loose,  iVom  the  qtieetioii 
emerged — What  proof  is  there  that  matter  ezisli 
at  all  7  So  long  as  material  things  were  held  to  be 
the  oiases  of  our  perceptions,  a  sufficient  gttanuite« 
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5r  their  eicmbence  was  obtamed  5  for  we  can  flcarc©! j 
EiaiQtain  that  one  thing  is  the  cause  of  anotbar^ 
ritbout  conceding  that  the  former  thing  ex]st& 
)ut  DQWj  when  this  doctrioe  is  set  aside  as  unten- 
ble— oow,  when  it  is  held  that  material  things 
re  not»  and  cat) not  be,  the  causes  of  our  percep- 
m^,  and  when  it  ia  further  maintained  that  these 
re  to  be  attributed  to  an  entirely  diflferent  originj 
be  question  may  reaaonably  be  put — What  evi- 
ience  is  there  in  support  of  the  existence  of  mat- 
er ?  The  material  universe  is  now  superfluous  and 
iose.  It  has  no  part  to  play — no  purpose  to  ful- 
Oiir  perceptive  cognitions  are  brought  about 
rithout  its  aid.  All  goes  on  as  well,  or  better, 
without  it.     It  is  a  mere  cumberer  of  the  ground, 

Ihy  not  say  at  once  that  it  is  a  nonentity  ?    Thua 
epticism  and  idealism  are  the  consequences,  not 
try  far  removedj  of  the  assumption  that  matter 
an  absolute  existence.    Commencing  with  the 
lypothesis  that  matter  eatiats  ahmlutelifj  pbiloso- 
liers  have  been  led  on^  by  the  inevitable  windings 
the  discussion,  to  doubt  or  to  deny  that  it  exists 
alL 
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9.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  per- 
plexities would  have  thrown  philosophers  hack 
upon  a  severer  examination  of  the  data  on  which 
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ttii^  wen  [mmiBn|i^  and  would  have  sospendi 
tB<{aiff  isle  Aw  Cfrigtn  of  oar  knowledge  tmtil 
of  the  hek  as  co  ita  aotoal  natttre  had 
B«tl  aonek  lemlt  eii«ied.  Fbi- 
about  its  camet; 
to  wmtwm  the  itaeptidani  which  his  oi 
had  provoked,  Dcs  Cartts  can^  to  the 
of  the  material  tmlyeiae  anned  with  these  two  mrgft- 
Sss^  thai  matter  alUsoi^  not  the  ooiue;  is 
the  iieoatiom^  of  our  perceptioBa  It 
affords  the  oeeanooi  on  which  the  Deitr  (llie  effir 
cwstti  cstBo  and  tnsft  soiin?e  of  ail  ottr  knowlei^) 
eilfa  up  is  <rar  raindi  the  af^vopriate  preeenla- 
This  is  the  Cutestan  doetrine  of  occaaotial, 
diatiiigiiiAed  froai  efficteot,  caoses.  And  second* 
Ij,  he  aigeea  that  the  Deitj^  from  whom  can  pto- 


eeed  no  bUadoiB  helie&,  has  implanted  within  ni 
a  oonvtetion  of  the  mdependaat  existence  of  mate- 
rial things.  To  which  arguments  the  answer  is^  tliai 
if  oar  peeceptioos  are  originated  bj  the  IMvine 
Power,  it  is  more  pnibabie  that  thej  are  called  into 
being  direcdy^  and  not  through  the  ciictiitoixs  pse^ 
eesa  alleged  bj  the  Cartemani,  in  wfaidi  certain 
material  ejcistencee*  of  whidi  we  know  nothings  are 
supposed  to  aerte  aa  the  occasiona  on  which  the 
Dieity  is  pleased  to  bring  about  in  our  minds  cer^ 
tain  oorreepondbg  lepreaentations ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  is  not  tme  that  any  man  really  beliei^ea  in 
the  existence  of  material  things  oat  of  aU  relalaoQ 
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f  an  intelligent  mbd~for,  however  much  we  may 

Bceive  ourseli^es  od  this  poiut,  it  is  certain  that  we 

aonot  believe  in  that  which  we  cannot,  by  any 

possibility,  think  of — and  it  h  certain  that  we  can 

think  of  material  things  only  in  association  with  oiif 

awn  J  or  some  other,  intelligeoce. 


PHOP. 
IX. 


10,  Mallebranche,  following  in  the  wake  of  Des 
Cartea»  advocated  similar  opinions*     He  perceived,  Miib- 
and  avoided,  the  contradiction  involved  in  the  sup-  u«i  ;*  vi^w 
position  that  material  things  cause  our  cognitions.  *" *****" 
Our  perceptions  of  extension,  figure,  and  solidity 
(the  primary  qualities,  as  they  are  called),  he  attri- 
buted to  the  direct  operation  of  the  Deity*     This 
is  what  he  means  by  onr  **  vision  of  all  things  in 
God/'  whoj  according  to  MaUebranche,  is  the  '*  light 
of  all  our  seeing."     Our  sensations  of  heat,  colour, 
and  so  forth,  ho  referred  to  certain  laws  of  our  own 
nature*    Although  material  things  are  superfluous  / 
and  otiose  by  the  terms  of  this,  no  less  than  by  the  / 
terms  of  the  Cartesian  hypothesis,  still  Mallebrancha 
sASserts  their  independent  existence  on  the  authority 
of  revelation,  as  Dea  Cartes  had  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate it  on  the  ground  of  natural  belief — *^In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  " —  \ 
m  if  that  statement  was  equivalent  to  the  declars-  | 
tion  that  material  things  were  invested  with  an  ab-  1 
solute  existence,  and  had  a  eubsistency  out  of  rela-  | 
tion  to  all  intelligence  ! 
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11*  L^tbDitz,  also,  stadiottily  avoided  all  acknoi 
ledgmeot  of  matter  as  tbe  transmitttog  cause  of  our 
eognitiocis.  He  sappoaed  a  double  series  of  pheno- 
mena ninDiDg  oti  simultaneoualy  ia  the  tnmd  mail 
in  the  body,  and  coiDcident,  although  ali^oititdy 
independetit  of  each  other.  No  influencse  of  any 
kind  passed  from  mind  to  body,  or  from  body  to 
mind ;  but  the  preconcerted  arrangemeDts  of  each 
brought  about  an  entire  ooncordan<^  betweeo  thi* 
two  serieii  of /changes— a  concordance  in  which  the 
mental  representarions  were  oeirer  at  variance  wii 
tbe  bodily  impressions,  although  in  oo  reapect  il 
duoed  by  them  j  nor  the  bodily  movements  ever  \ 
CToss-purposes  with  the  mental  volitions^  althou| 
in  no  degree  dependent  upon  them— just  as  two 
clocks  may  keep  time  togetlier,  although  no  sort  of 
mfluenca  is  transmitted  from  the  one  to  the  othe 
ThiB  is  the  doctrine  of  Pre-established  Hanaony-J 
a  scheme  which  differs  from  that  of  "  occasion 
causes  *'  only  in  this  respeetj  that  by  the  form! 
hypothesis  the  accordance  of  the  mental  and 
bodily  phenomeoa  was  supposed  to  be  pre-arraiig 
once  for  all,  by  the  Divine  Power,  while  by 
latter  their  harmony  was  supposed  to  be  effected 
Eis  constant  and  ever^renewed  interposition. 


12.  Extmvagant  as  these  hypotheses  may  seem, 
they  are  less  so  than  the  position  whidi  they  con* 
troverted ;  the  doctrine,  namely,  of  physical  influx, 
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rhich  asserted  that  our  cogDitions  wer©  caui^ed  or     prop. 

produced  by  material  things  operating  upon  our    

iinds*     They  are  commeDdable»  as  evidences  of  a 

BactioD  or  struggle  against  that  cod  trad  ictory  poai- 

ion-     But  they  did  not  go  to  the  ro^^t  of  the  mia- 

ief:  they  mvolved  no  critical  inquiry  into  the 

sential  struct ure  of  all  cognition  ;  and  hence  they    i^ 

failed  to  reduce  matter  p^r  se  to  the  condition  of  a  / 

contradiction. 

13,    Locke's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  I 
knowledge  differs  from  the  opinions  of  his  prede-  Lock«*ii 
ce&sors  only  by  being  more  ambiguouii  and  perfuuc-  j 
tory*     Material  things  exists  and  give  rise  to  oor  ' 
sensible  idea^  or  perceptions,  because  they  are  fitted 

do  so  by  the  Divine  law  and  appointment  That  t 
flentence  contains  the  substance  of  all  that  has  been 
advanced  by  Locke  on  the  subject  now  unJer  coii- 
^deration,  and  the  doctrine  which  it  expresses  is 
t>viouslj  a  mere  jumble  of  the  four  hypotheses 
l^hich  have  just  been  commented  on.  Like  his 
redeoeasors,  I^ocke  waa  a  ataunch  representation- 
The  philosopher  next  to  be  named  was  th^ 
first  who  distinctly  promulgated  a  doctrine  of  intui- 
tive perception,  although  he  seldom  gets  credit  for 
iving  don©  so. 


14   Berkeley's  merits   and   defects   have  been 
ready  touched    uik>u    (see  Epistemology,   Prop* 
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XXIL  Obs.  1-t).  His  system,  ivith  all  its  imj 
fectioos,  was  an  immeDse  improvemeut  upon  iLos 
which  had  preceded  it  It  was  an  iBquiry, 
so  much  into  tbe  origiii  as  into  Jihe  natiire 
our  knowledge.  It  was  mainly  a  polemic  again s 
the  doctrine  of  representationisra  in  all  its  forms 
Other  s^^tems  had  dedajed  that  our  pereepttotis 
wen  repreaentative  of  material  realities — that  th^ 
peit^ptions  alone  were  known — that  the  realtti^ 
themsehea  were  occult  Looking  naefely  to  ih^ 
aciual  strtieture,  and  not  to  the  supposed  origin, 
our  cognitions,  Berkeley  brought  the  material  re- 
ality it^lf  into  tbe  immediate  presence  of  the  mind 
by  showing,  not  indeed  that  it  was  the  object,  bu 
that  it  was  part  of  the  oiyect  of  our  cognitioti,  Th^ 
total  and  imrnddiAte  object  of  the  mind  is,  with 
BeAelsy,  the  matenal  thing  itself  (and  no  me 
fepresentatten  of  it),  with  the  addition,  however, 
some  subjective  and  beterogeneous  element.  It  i 
a  synthesis  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective  ;  the 
thing  j^us  the  sense  (sight  or  touch,  &e)t  a  unit  in- 
divisible %  tis  at  least  JJerkeley  thus  aocompltt 
tbe  very  task  which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  afUri 
Reid  laboured  at  in  vain.  He  taught  a  doctrine  of  in- 
tuitive^ as  distinguished  from  a  doctrine  of  represe 
tative,  perception ;  and  he  taught  it  on  tbeouly  grtmnd 
on  wbidi  such  a  doctrine  can  be  maintained. 


15*  Berkeley's  system,  hower^^  was  mTalidatad 
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\j  a  fiindamental  weaknes^^  which  was  this,  that  it 
m  rather  aa  eacpositioti  of  the  coDtingent  structure 
f  our  knowledge,  than  an  cacpoaition  of  the  neces- 
sary structure  of  all  knowledge.  As  hafi  been  gtatecl 
©kewherGj  he  does  not  suffidently  distinguish  the 
^^dcessary  from  the  contingent  taws  of  cognitioUj  or 
^HiBtinctly  lay  down  the  former  as  binding  on  ititelli- 
^■enc^  universally.  He  eaw  that  every  objeet  of  our 
^Bognition  must  contain  and  present  a  subjective 
^^lement-  But  he  neither  declared  what  that  ele- 
ment was,  nor  did  he  clearly  show  that  all  inteHi- 
I  genee  was  necessarily  subject  to  the  same  laWj  and 
I      that  every  object  of  all  cognition  must  involve  a 

iiibjective  or  non-material  ingredient.  Fleece  he 
liled  to  reduce  matter  per  se  to  the  condition  of  a 
ontradiction  ;  because  if  matter  can  be  known  per 
$  by  any  possible  intelligence — if  it  can,  in  any 
ircn  instances,  be  apprehended  without  some  sub* 
I  jective  ingredient  being  apprehended  along  with  it 
I  — we  are  not  entitled  to  set  it  down  as  the  contra- 
^Hictory  in  itself.  To  fix  it  as  th'iB,  it  must  be  fixed 
HU  the  absolutely  and  necessarily  and  universally 
Hmknowahle.  Berkeley's  system  scarcely  rises  to 
I  this  position.  He  has  nowhere  made  out  clearly 
that  matter  per  se  m  the  contradictory  to  all  intelli- 
gence, although  he  may  have  shown  with  suflScient 
distinctness  that  it  is  the  contradictory  to  mir  intel- 
igence.  But  if  matter  per  se  is  not  the  contradio- 
iry  t€  all  intelligence,  it  may  possibly  exiit — exist 
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with  a  true  and  ab&olute  existence.  But  if  matter 
per  SB  can  exist  exclusively,  Berkeley's  ontology 
breaks  down — for  hU  concliisioD  is  that  the  subject 
and  the  object  together ^  the  synthesis  of  mind  and 
the  universej  is  what  alone  truly  and  absolutely  ex- 
ists,  or  can  exist 


yj 


16-  Eeid  mistook  entirely  the  scope  of  the  Ber- 
He  actually  supposed  Berke- 


•RMti.  nis    keleian  speculations. 

mndiiiKof  ley  to  have  been  a  re  presentation  ist,  and  that  the 
only  difference  between  him  and  the  ordinary  dis- 
ciples of  this  school  J  waa^  that  while  thei/  adn^itted 
the  existence  of  matter,  he  denied  it,  and  was  what 
is  vulgarly  termed  an  idealist.  Berkeley  is  sup- 
posed by  Reid  to  have  agreed  with  the  representa- 
tionists  in  holding  that  mere  ideas  or  perceptions 
were  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind ;  but  to 
have  diflered  from  them  in  throwing  overboard  the 
occult  material  realities  which  these  ideas  were  sup- 
posed to  represent  This  inter|)retation  of  Berke- 
luianism  is  altogether  erroneous.  Instead  of  ex- 
ploding the  material  reality,  Berkeley,  m  has  been 
said,  brought  it  face  to  face  with  the  mind,  by 
showiog  that  it  was  a  part,  although  never  the 
whoUf  of  the  object  of  our  cognition  ;  and  this,  it 
is  submitted,  is  the  only  tenable  or  intelligible 
ground  on  which  the  doctrine  of  intuitive  percep- 
tion can  be  placed*  This  position,  howeTer,  waa 
totally  misconceived  by  Dr  Reid ;  and  hence  he 
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ofts  done  Tery  grosB,  although  Liuiutentional^  in* 
justice  td  the  phiJosopbical  opmiou^  of  his  pre- 
deoeseor. 


PROP. 
IX. 


17.  In  regard  to  Dr  lieidVown  doctrine  of  intui* 
tire  perception  and  hiB  supposed  refutation  of  repre- 
sentation ism  ^  it  must  not  be  disguised  that  both  of 
them  are  eooiplet^  failures  His  ultimate  object  was 
to  vindicate  the  absolute  existence  of  the  material 
universe,  which,  having  been  rendered  probleraati- 
cal  by  the  Cartesian  speculations,  had  been  denied 
on  much  better  grounds  bj  the  dialectic  of  Berkeley 
— these  grounds  being,  that  we  could  only  know  it 
cum  alio^  and  therefore  could  neither  conceive  nor 
believe  in  it  per  8&.  To  accomplish  this  end,  Beid 
iet  on  foot  a  doctrine  of  intuitive  perception,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  material  re&li- 
ties  stand  face  to  face  with  the  mind,  vdthout  any- 
thing 7fi(yre  standing  there  along  with  them*  This 
at  least  must  be  understood  to  have  been  bis  im-- 
plied,  if  not  his  express,  position ;  for  what  kind  of 
logic  woidd  there  be  in  the  argument  —  material 
things  are  known  to  exist,  not  by  themselves,  but 
only  in  coEnection  with  something  else^  therefore 
they  exist  by  tbemgelvea,  or  out  of  ooonection  with 
everything  else.  Unless,  then,  we  are  to  charge 
Dr  lieid  with  this  monstrous  paralogism^  we  must 
suppose  him  to  have  held  that  we  apprehend  mate- 
rial things  without  apprehending  anything  else  at 
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rnnr.     the  same  time.     If  that  positLoii  could  be  tns 


good,  it  would  at  once  estahlish  both  the  Independ 
ent  existence  of  matter,  and  a  doctrine  of  iDtiikir^ 
perception.  But  the  position  is  one  wbich 
counter  to  every  law  of  human  knowledge^  both 
contingeut  and  necessary*  Whenever  w©  know 
material  thiogSj  we  are  cognifiatit  of  our  own  Benem 
(sight  or  touchy  &q,)  m  well :  it  thus  runs  counter 
to  the  eatitingent  lawa.  Again,  whenever  we  kiion 
material  thiuga,  we  know  oureakei  m  well ;  it  the 
runs  eouDter  to  the  necesaarjr  laws.  This  doctrin 
of  intuitive  pereeptionj  therefore,  is  a  theory  whic 
sets  at  defiance  every  law  of  intelligenee^  and  which 
consequently  fads  t^  o\^ertake  either  of  the  aims 
which  its  auUkor  had  in  view, 

IS-  But  Dr  Reid,  honest  man,  must  not  be  dealt 
ujtchme.  with  too  severel?.     With  vastly  good  inteniiou 
and  very  excellent  abilities  for  everything  excep 
philosophy,  he  had  no  ^eculative  geniufi  whatere 
— positively  an  anti-speculative  tuTD  of  mind,  whicl^ 
with  a  mixture  of  sbi^wdnessand  nameti  aikigel 
incomparable,  he  was  pleased  to  term  "coinmc 
sense  ; "  thereby  proposing  as  arbiter  in  the  eont 
versies  in  which  he  was  engaged^  an  authority  which 
the  learned  could  not  weU  decline,  and  wbicb  the 
vulgar  would  very  readily  defer  Uk      There  was 
good  policy  in  this  appeal    The  standaitl  of  the 
exact  reason  did  not  quite  suit  him,  neither  was 
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he  willing  to  be  immoitaliaed  as  the  advocate  of 
'  mere  vulgar  prejudicet ;  so  that  he  caught  tidroitly 
at  thb  middle  term,  wherehy  he  was  enahledj  when 
reason  failed  him,  to  take  shelter  under  popular 
opinion ;  and  when  popular  opinion  went  against 
I  him,  to  appeal  to  the  higher  evidenoe  of  reason^ 
Without  renouncing  scientific  precision  when  it 
ooutd  be  attained^  he  made  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  un philosophy.  What  chance  had  a  writer  like 
David  Hume,  with  only  one  string  to  kia  bow, 
against  a  man  who  thns  avowed  his  determination 
to  avail  himself,  as  occasion  might  require,  of  the 
plausibilities  of  uncritical  thinking,  and  of  the  re* 
finemants  of  logical  reflection?  This  amphibious 
method,  however,  had  its  disadvantages  At  home 
in  the  submarine  abysses  of  popular  opinion,  Dr 
Beid,  in  the  higher  regions  of  philosophy,  was  as 
helpless  as  a  whale  in  a  field  of  cloven  He  was  out 
of  his  proper  element  He  blamed  the  atmosphere  : 
the  fault  lay  in  his  own  lungs.  Through  the  gills 
of  ordinary  thinking  he  expected  to  transpire  the 
pure  ether  of  speculation,  and  it  nearly  choked  him. 
lUs  fate  ought  to  be  a  wamiog  to  all  men,  that  in 
philosophy  we  cannot  serve  two  miitresses*  Our 
ordinary  niootls,  our  habitual  opinions,  our  natural 
prejudices,  arc  not  compatible  with  the  verdicts  of 
our  speculative  loaaon. 


pjior 
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reversed,  the  vocation  of  philosophy.     Ha  eupposed 
that  the  business  of  this  dUeipliDe  was,  not  to  oor- 

thewH*U(jii  rect,  but  to  cod  firm  the  contmdictory  madfertenciea 

orpiiiio-  "^ 

•opby.  of  nataral  thinking.  Accordingly  the  main  tend- 
ency of  his  labourg  was  to  oi^aniBe  the  irrational, 
and  to  make  error  sjeteraatic  But  even  in  this 
attempt  he  has  only  partially  sucoeeded*  His 
opinions  are  even  more  confused  th&n  tbey  ore 
fallacious^  more  incoherent  than  they  are  erro- 
neous ;  and  no  amount  of  expositorial  ingenuity 
has  ever  succeeded  in  conferring  on  his  doctrines 
even  the  laweat  degree  of  scientific  intelligibility*  i 
His  claim  to  take  rank  par  excelletimj  m  (lie  cham- 
pion of  common  sense^  is  preposterousj  if  by  com- 
mon sense  anything  more  be  meant  than  vulgar 
opinion-  When  the  cause  of  philosophy  is  fairly 
and  fully  pled  at  the  bar  of  gmimm  coramon  sense, 
it  is  conceived  that  a  decision  will  be  given  by  that 
tribunal  in  favour  of  the  necessary  tniths  of  reaaon, 
and  not  in  favour  of  the  antagonist  verdicts  of  the 
popular  and  ud reflective  undei^tanding  which  Dt 
Keid  took  under  his  protection,  Ob^  CatboUc 
Eeason  of  mankind,  surely  thou  art  not  Uie  real, 
but  only  the  reputed,  mother  of  this  anti-phi lo* 
sopbical  philosophy:  thy  children^  I  ta^ke  it,  are 
rather  Plato's  Demigods  and  Spinoza  s  TiUma 


20»  At  this  place,  and  in  special  reference  to  tbtj 
philosopher  (Kant)  whose  opinions  have  neit  to  bo 
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corisidered^  it  will  he  necessary  to  introJuce  n  ^IjoH-     prop. 

ftcciiiint  of  tbe  doctrine  of  **iuQate  ideaa,*'  viewed    

both  in  jkelf  aud  iri  its  history.     Tins  theory  has  ontUiiiiMi.**'* 

m  generally,  if  Dot  untversally^  misundenstood  ; 

ml,  m  has  usually  tiappeued  iti  philosophical  coii* 

toversies,  its  supportin's  and  its  iBipugneiB  have 

mu  both  equally  at  fault.     Before  cotutnentiiig  oa 

the  falB©!  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  true,  v^mon 

this  celebrated  opiniou — and  before  showing  in 

Irhat  sense  it  is  wrong  and  untenable^  to  abow  in 

what  senie  it  h  tenable  and  right. 


21.  Rightly  understood,  the  doctrine  of  innate 

ideaa  is  merely  another  form  of  exprei^ion  for  the  Riffctt 

initial  principle  {Prop,  L)  of  these  Institutes.    From  t'^J* ^Jwtnnp, 

an  accurate  observation   of  ths  fad  in  regard  to 

knowledge,  we  learn  that  every  cognition,  or  per- 

ception^  or  idea,  consists,  and  must  consistg  of  two 

heterogeneous  parts,  elements^  or  factors, — one  of 

rbich  is  contributed  from  withiii— belongs  to  the 

lind  itaelf^  and  hence  ia  said  to  be  huiate ;  the 

ather  of  which  is  contributed  from  withoutj  aud 

hence  may  be  fiaid  to  be  €idranat€  (if  eueh  a  word 

lay  be  nsed),  or  of  foreign  extraction.    To  render 

;  somewhat  abstract  statement  perfectly  intelli- 

aud  convinciog,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to 

ranalate  it  into  the  concrete ;  and  to  afHrm,  that 

whenever  a  man  apprehends  an  external  thing  (this 

is  tbe  foreign,  the  extranate  ingredient  in  the  total 
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eogmtion)^  he  must  apprehend  hhTiself  also  (thit  is 
the  innate,  or  home  iDgredient  io  the  total  cogoi* 
tion) ;  and  converaeljj  that  whenever  a  man  appre- 
bends  himself  (the  innate  element),  he  must  always 
apprehend   something    else,   be  it  a   thing   or   a 
thought  J  or  a  feeling  (the  foreign  element)  as  well. 
So  that  every  cognition,   or  idea,  or  perception, 
necessarily  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  of  which  is 
native  to  the  niindj  and  is  often  denominated  a 
priori — to    indicate    that    it    ia  the   eaaeiitial  or 
gronnding  element;  and  the  other  of  which  is  ex- 
traneous to  the  mind,  and  is  frequently  termed  ti 
poeieriori^  to  signify  that  it  is  the  changeable^  or 
accidental,  or  accruing  element.     It  is  thus  obvious 
that  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  when  properly 
understood^  is  merely  another  form  of  the  doctrine 
advanced  in  the  first  proposition  of  the  epistemo- 
logy  ;  and,  further^  that  it  is  merely  another  phasis 
of  the  doctrine  of  '*the  universal  and  the  parti  en- 
lai'"  propounded  in  the  sixth  proposition  of  that 
same  section.    The  me  is  the  innate^  or  a  priori^ 
or  universal,  part  of  every  cognition,  perception,  or 
idea:  things,  or  thoughts,  or  states  of  mind  what- 
soever, (the  not-me)  are  the  extranate,  a  postertori^ 
or  particular  part  of  every  cognition,  perception,  or 
idea* 

22.  The  circumstance,  then,  above  all  others,  to 
be  attended  to  in  coming  to  a  right  oomprehenaioci 
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thia  tlieory  k,  that  the  word  '*  innate*^  is  never     prop. 

to  be  UBderstootl  in  reference  to  ideas,  but  only  in    

referenoe  to  a  part  of  every  idea,  and  that  neither  itwuj*  *«  \m 

i  is  the  WGrd  "foreign,  or  acquired,  or  extraneous,  *  j;;*^*;;!^'^^^^^ 
ever  to  be  tioderstood  in  reference  to  ideas,  but  ['^^*'*"****' 
only  in  reference  to  a  part  of  every  idea.    There 

"are  thus  no  innate  ideas,  and  no  extranate  ideas ; 
but  e^ery  idea  or  cogmtion  has  an  element  which  is 
innate,  and  an  element  which  is  not  so — every  cog- 
nition, in  short,  is  both  innate  and  extranate — is  a 
iyn thesis  eouatituted  by  an  a  jmori  part  and  an  a 
posteriori  part.  This  considerationj  of  coui'se,  fixes 
these  elements  (when  considered  apart  from  each 
other),  as  necessarily  unknowable  and  contradictory. 


r: 


23.  Hence  the  misconception,  above  all  others  to 


be  aTolded,  if  we  would  form  a  correct  notion — in-  Tt»  tnutm^ 
deed^  any  notion  at  all  of  this  theory— is  the  sup-  pArttiiikriy 
position  that  some  (one  class)  of  our  cognitions  or  •«**"*'' 
ideas  are  innate;  and  that  others  (another  class) 
are  originated  from  without ;  in  other  words,  the 
blunder  most  particularly  to  be  guarded  againstj  is 
title  opinion  that  the  two  factors  (original  and  de- 
^  rivativB)  of  our  cognitions  are  themselves  cognitions^ 
or  can  be  themselves  ivhole  ideas.     If  this  were  the 
theory  it  would  indeed  be  a  portentouiSj  pnrjioaeleas^ 
and  unintelligible  chimera. 


2i.  Strange  lo  «y«  no  | 


er  that  can  be 
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named  has  avoided  this  error.  They  have  agree  J, 
to  a  man,  In  thinking  that  the  word  "iimale"  re- 
ferred to  a  particular  class  of  our  ideas — and  not  to 
a  paH  of  6ach  of  our  ideas ;  and  that  the  word 
**  foreign "  or  **  derived'*  or  **  extraneous/*  referred 
to  another  class  of  our  ideas,  and  not  to  a  paji  of 
each  of  them*  In  short,  they  have  fallen  into  the 
mistake  alre-ady  explained  at  considerable  length 
under  the  Sixth  Proposition  of  the  Episternology, 
Oba.  13-17.  The  advocates,  equally  with  the  op- 
ponents of  the  theor}'^  have  misapprehended  the 
nature  of  the  analysis  on  which  it  proceeded.  They 
have  mistaken  elements  for  kinds*  Those  who 
maintained  the  doctrine,  supposed  that  on©  kind  or 
claiss  of  our  ideas  had  its  origin  from  within  the 
mind,  and  that  another  kind  or  class  of  our  ideaa 
had  its  origin  from  without ;  wliile  their  oppouents, 
never  doubting  that  this  was  the  point  properly  at 
issue,  denied  that  any  of  our  ideas  were  innate,  and 
attributed  the  whole  of  them  to  an  extraneous 
origin.  Accordingly,  the  controversy  concerning 
innate  ideas  has  been  one  in  which  neither  of  the 
parties  engaged  had  any  conception  of  the  question 
properly  under  litigation. 


23,  This  fundamental  mistake  has  beset  the  can- 

Hinoe  th«     troversy  during  every  period  of  its  histoid.     Des 

Cartes^  Mallebranchej  and  Leibnitz  were  of  opinion 

that  aome  of  our  ideas  came  to  us  from  without^  auc] 


lD«|]tltudft 

the  nmtro^ 
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ibers  were  generat€*i  ii  om  witliiii ;  that  one 
fis  of  our  cagnitions  was  innate,  or  anginal ;  that 
other  class  was  factitious,  or  acquired*  CNer  the 
tlieory  thus  irrationally  propounded,  Locka  ob- 
tained an  easy  victory.  Had  the  controversy  been 
put  upon  the  right  footing— had  the  true  <juestion 
been  raieed^  Is  there  an  innate  paH  and  an  extra- 
neous part  in  every  one  of  our  cognitions  f— and 
had  Locke  answered  in  the  negative,  and  main- 
tained that  each  of  our  cognitions  embraced  tmiy 
f>ne  element — namely,  the  extraneous,  or  sensible 
part» — In  that  eaae  bis  position  would  have  been 
untenable,  because  ii  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  the  assertion  that  both  factors  (inner  and  outer) 
were  not  essential  to  the  formation  of  all  know- 
ledgep  and  that  an  idea  could  subsist  with  one  of  iU 
necessary  constituents  withdrawn.  Bui,  as  against 
Des  Cartes,  Mallebrancbe,  and  Leibnitz,  who  hehl 
that  some  of  our  ideas  are  from  without,  and  ot!ier» 
from  within,  his  refutation  was  triumphant.  If  any 
one  cognition  has  its  origin  wholly  from  without^ 
we  may  safely  generalise  that  fact,  and  assert  that 
the  whole  of  our  knowledge  ia  due  to  an  external 
souroe.  The  po«tuliition  of  an  tnteraal  element  U 
permissible  only  because  the  external  element  by 
iUftt^K  '♦*  '  •■-*■-  "^'^frtive)  is  no ctiguilioii  at  all,  but 
is  I  t  M  the  poitulaiioti  of  an  exter- 

nal eU^metii  i«  pt^niiMble  only  because  the  internal 
kelemrtii  by  tlidf  (lh«  mm^  w^jeeliv^  ib«  itidei^* 
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minate  tnr)  is  no  cognition  at  all,  but  is  pure  non- 
sense. This,  however,  was  not  the  acceptation 
which  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  was  nnderst 
at  the  time  when  Locke  wrote,  and  therefore  he  is 
leas  to  he  hlained  for  having  impiigued,  than  his 
opponents  are  for  having  advanced^  so  iuept  and 
irrelevant  an  hypothesis. 


§6.  Lockers  refutation  of  the  doctrine,  as  it  was 
m«(ii).  at  that  time  understood,  was  so  complete,  that  littl«3 
KnmiUi     Qi  nothirig  was  heard  of  ^*  innate  ideas  ^'  for  many 
years  afterwards.      This  speculation  lay  dormant 
during  the  ascendancy  of  sensualism,  or  the  scheme 
which  derives  all  oar  knowledge  from  without,  untj^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wh^ 
it  was  again  revived  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ge 
man  philosopher  Kant*     And  on  what  footing  dc 
Kant  place  the  resuscitated  opinion  ?     Precisely  ^ 
/the  same  footing  as  before.     He  understandsj 
/     rather  misunderstands,  the  doctrinej  just  as  its  fd 
/      mer  upholders  had  misunderstood  it.     He  mistakJ 
V     elements  for  kinds.     In  explaining  the  origin  of  oi 
knowledgej  he  does  not  refer  one  part  of  each  of  ol 
cognitions  to  the  mind  itself,  and  another  part 
each  of  our  cognitions  to  some  foreign  source  ; 
he  refers  some  of  our  cognitions  entirely  to  the 
source,  and  some  of  them  entirely  to  the  other. 
is  true  that  Eant  is  ambiguous,  and  appears  ati  i 
as  if  he  had  got  hold  of  the  right  doctrine, : 
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latthe  wofdn a priari^  or  "native^  oa  the  one  hand, 
aad  a  posteriori,  or  efnpiricalj  on  the  otben  apply 
only  to  the  eleraeuta  of  our  ideaSj  and  not  to  our 
ideas  thetnsekei^.  But  ho  more  frequently  repeats 
the  old  error,  charactcnsing  iome  of  our  cogQitioEa 
la  a  priorij  or  original ,  and  others  as  empirical  or 
acqtiired.  At  any  rate,  his  misconception  of  the 
tnia  doctrine  ia  proved  by  the  coD^daration  that  he 
nowhere  proclaims  that  the  empirical  element  of 
cognition  (that  supplied  hy  the  seuses)  is  nonseosi- 
eal  and  contradictory,  when  divorced  from  the  ele- 
ment which  is  supplied  by  the  irdnd]  and  con- 
TetBely^  that  the  latter  element  ts  nonsensical  and 
contradictory,  unless  when  aasodated  with  some 
empiiical  or  extraneous  ingredient.  Not  having' 
made  thin  annouDcementi  Kant  must  he  held  to 
have  missed  the  true  theory,  and  to  have  taught  a 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas  fnlly  as  untenable  and 
inept  lis  any  propounded  by  his  predecessors.  He 
regards  matter  per  ee  as  the  cauee  of  our  sensible 
oognitlona;  and  altogether  he  cannot  be  compli- 
mented on  having  thrown  any  new  light  on  the 
origtn  of  knowledge^  or  on  having  extricated  the 
controTersy  from  the  confusioti  into  which  it  had 


PROI^ 
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S7*  Thf*  errors  and  perplexities  which  have  been 
pa^  lit  tiave  been  avoided,  had 

phil  rhemfi^lves  assiduoualy   to 
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I'BOP,     the  coustdtfration  of  knowledge  as  it  actually 

aod  eiiehewed  at  the  outset  all   iBquiry  into 

■jstpqiof  orimu.  This  is  the  mcjthod  which  the.«te  Instittil 
Avcridi  ti]«s«  hftv©  eiideiivciured  uniforraly  to  pui^ue  tbraughout 
the  first  seetioti  of  the  science ;  and  to  its  oh^ 
vaace  is  to  be  attrihuted  any  credit  which  the 
may  obtain  far  baring  Btetjrtsd  clear  of  the  shoa 
and  whirlpools  which  have  shipwrecked  all  previoua 
systems.  The  following  recapitulation  may 
as  a  raemorandum  of  some  of  the  leading  points  < 
the  system. 


First  I  il 
tUirt*  (mm 
nn  hypo* 


28,  Firdf  and  generally,  this  nystem  obtains 
great  advantage  in  starting  from  no  hypothesis 
either  affirmative  or  negative^  in  regard  to  the  ai 
lute  existence  of  the  material  uuiverBa.  The 
mative  assumption  has  disconcerted  every  atteru| 
which  has  hitherto  been  made  to  propound  a  re 
soned  theory  of  knowing  j  and  the  negative  aasumf 
tion  is,  of  conrse,  equally  unwarrantable,  Tbeqf^ 
tem,  therefore,  indulges,  at  the  outset,  in  no  optma 
in  regard  to  independent  material  existence  ©ithi 
pro  or  con ;  it  leaves  that  point  to  be  deiermtfic 
by  the  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  actual  charac- 
ter and  constitution  of  knowledge.  To  this  inquii 
it  adheres  closely  until  it  has  exhausted  all  its  d4 
tails,  andj  tracking  the  knowahlo  through  all  tlij 
disguises  and  transformations  which  it  can  a 
has  found  that;  under  all  its  metamorphoded,  it  is^  i^ 
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bottoni  and  ib  the  last  resort,  essentially  tkt  same 
— the  same  knowable  in  all  essential  rejspectSj  sua- 
ceptiiile  though  it  be  of  infinite  varieties  in  {ill  its 
accidental  features. 


FROP. 


S9*  SecmuVy^   a  rigoroas  inqoiaition  into  the 
structure  of  the  known  and   knowable,  showa  us  ^^^n^uu  -  u 
that  miemlf  must  always  be  a  part  of  everything  ^'^I'^tf 

I  that  is  known  or  knowabla    The  two  coostttuetita^  ^ 
therefore,  of  every  cognition  which  any  intelligence 
can  entertaiD,  are  itself  aud— whatever  eke  the 

i  other  element  may  be  ;  for  this  elemeot,  being  in- 
definite and  ineihanstible,  oannot  be  more  specially 
condescended  upon. 


30.  Thirdlij^  this  analysis  necessarily  reduces  to  a 

I  mere  part  of  cognition  everything  which  is  known 

[along  with  that  definite  part  called  self;  because,  i' 

I  this  definite  element  must  be  known  (aa  it  musr 

[along  with  whatever  is  known^  that  which  is  known 

along  with   it  cannot  1^  a  known   or  knowable 

whole  ;    but  only  a  known  and   knowable   part 

Thus  many  things — indeed,  everything — which  we 

[heretofore  regarded  as  the  objects  of  cognition,  turn 

i>ut|  on  cymmimitioni  to  be   only  fart-d>jed»  of 

iltion. 


riMtlx  flpat: 


tkitt. 


3L  Fmirihlfh    TUa  analyvis  further  reduces  the 
naterial  ai  !  in  the  aggre- 
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gate  or  in  detiiil,  to  a  mere  part  or  element  of 
aition.     It  can  be  knowo  only  along  with  the  oi 
element*     Tfie  cognition  is  always  the  material  uiii- 
verso  (or  a  portion  of  it),  p^«5  the  mind  or  person 
Dontemplating  it.     This  synthesis  is  not  merely  the 
only  knownj  but  the  only  knowable. 


ti 

Lahw 
••  iutuHlvt/' 
nni]  oysr. 

tlwf/*  p«r- 


S2*  Fifthly.  Kow^  a  doctrine  of  intyiti%*e  per- 
ception can  be  established  on  reasonable  gronnds; 
now  the  downfall  of  representationism  is  insur 
A  doctrine  of  intuitive  perception  arises,  indeed^  of 
its  own  accord,  out  of  the  data  wWcb  have  been  laid 
down.  Matter,  or  the  external  thing,  is  just 
much  the  immediate  object  of  a  man's  mind  as 
himself  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  mind,  becau 
it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  total  presentation  which 
is  before  him»  Thua  the  material  universe  is  neither 
representative  of  something  else,  nor  is  it  represented 
by  anything  else.  It  is  representative  of  nothing 
except  itaeif ;  and  we  apprehend  it  intuitively — the 
consideration  being  born©  in  mind  that  we  always 
do  and  must  apprehend  ourselves  along  with  it 


Bii0^lf.'  It 
f  twrt  ciMf 
of  ftmtfiirjiil'^ 


33.  SiMkly.  This  system  steers  clear  of  material- 
ism, or  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  matter  haa  aa 
absolute  existence  —  m  an  independent  and  com* 
pleted  entity*  The  same  stroke  which  rednoes  mat- 
ter to  a  mere  element  of  cognition,  reduces  matter 
per  se  (that  is^  matter  dissociated  from  the  oihe 
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[element  of  cognitioo)  to  the  predicament  of  a  con- 
ftradiction.     But  tho  contradictory  can  bar©  no  true 
or  absolate  existecice ;  arid  thus  materkliam  is  an* 
.iiihikted.     Its  whok  strength  is  founded  on  the 
assnmpiion  that  material  ohjects  are  completed  ob- 
Ijects  of  cognition ;  in  other  words,  tbat  they  can 
Ibe  known  without  anything  else  being  known  along 
with  them.     This  aBsumption  has  been  found  to  be 
falie«     The  materialist  is  asked  whi^re  is  the  mat- 
ter per  se  of  which  yoo  speak  t     There  it  is,  said 
Dr  JohDSon,  kiokiiig  against  a  stone.     But,  good 
,  Doctor,  that  is  not  matter  per  $e, — ttiafc  is  matter 
cum  aiw  ;  and  this,  we  need  scarcely  aay,  k  what 
no  man  e^er  doubted  or  denied  the  existence  of. 


pKor, 

IX. 


84.  Sewnfhly.  This  system  steers  clear  of  Bpuriom 
fidealtam,  or  the  doctrine  which  holds  that  matter,  m  ^t^nm^i 
^  the  supposed  witlidrawal  of  all  intelligence,  is  a  "^'[Jjjjj""* 
nonentity.     Matter  is  an  element,  or  half-object  of 
cognition.     The  withdrawal  therefore  of  the  other 
element  or  half-object  (the  egoj,  cannot  have  the 
,  effect  of  reducing  matter  to  a  nonentity;  first,  be- 
I  cause  the  whole  object  of  cognition  la  matter-j3^t63- 
me^  and  only  half  of  it  haji  been  siuppofied  to  be 
withdrawn;  and,  secondly,  because  there  are  no 
nonentities  any  more  Uian  there  are  entities  out 
[of  relatloii  (a  eotne  m4  or  mind,    Knowable  non- 
entity ia  always*  juat  aa  mncb 
aa  koowabV*  * '  ^^^"^  ^^^^^    So 
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that  to  suppose  matter  to  become  a  nonentity  in 
the  BupposeJ  withdrawal  or  annihilation  of  (every) 
me,  would  be  to  suppose  it  still  in  connection  with 
the  very  factor  which  we  profess  to  havewithdmwB. 
Accordingly  the  conclusion  is,  first,  if  we  can  sitp- 
pose  all  intelligence  at  an  end,  matter*  although  it 
would  cease  to  be  an  eotityj  would  not  become  a 
nonentity.  It  would  become  the  eontiBdiclory — it 
would  be  neither  nothing  nor  anything.*  And 
condly,  we  can  not  conceive  all  intelligence  at 
end,  because  we  must  conceiire,  under  any  drcii 
stances,  either  that  something  exiBt^  or  that  nothing 
exists*  But  neither  the  existence  nor  the  non -exist- 
ence of  things  is  conceivable  out  of  relation  to  an 
intelligence — and  therefore  the  highest  ami  most 
binding  law  of  all  reason  is^  that  in  no  circum- 
stances can  a  supreme  mind  be  conceived  to  he 
abstracted  from  the  universe.  The  system  wlv-^^ 
inculcates  these  truths  may  be  termed  a  pbilos  , 
of  real-idealism.  It  loses  hold  of  nothing  which  tJie 
unreflective  mind  considers  to  be  real ;  but  seizing 
the  material  universe,  and  combining  it  inse|mrabl 
with  an  additional  element,  it  absorbs  it  in  a  nii^w 
product,  which  it  gives  out  as  the  only  true  and 
substantial  universe—the  only  universe  which  any 


] 


*  It  in  a  remiu-kable  confirmatiotL  of  tliia  eoncluaaan,   tliut  PlAto 
foQiid  hlmseir  utiublo  to  aflirm  either  llio  eiristenet- -^^  ^i"    f^  -- 
teac^  of  the  material  uniirerae  pir  #r.     But  not  br^ 

du^^  matter  jwr  u  to  &,  oontradlctioa*  lie  fiulud  1'    ._._ .;. 

exhibit  the  gitmnda  of  tMa  in&bilJtjr. 
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intellect  can  think  of  without  running  into  a  con-     prop. 
tradictiou.  


35.  Eighthly.     By  these  considerations  this  sys- 
tem is  absolved  from  all  obligation  to  point  out  the  Eighthly:  it 

.    .  -  .    .  riM  1  •    1      •     *•  under  no 

causes  or  origin  of  cognition.     Ihe  truths  which  it  ®*»J2***""*<> 
has  reached  render  that  question  absurd.     It  is  un-  JJJJjJ^ 


answerable,  because  it  is  unaskable.  The  question  knowMge 
is,  What  are  the  conceivable  causes  in  existence  Beginning, 
which  generate  knowledge?  And  the  answer  is, 
That  no  existence  at  all  can  be  conceived  by  any 
intelligence  anterior  to,  and  aloof  from,  knowledge. 
Knowledge  of  existence — the  apprehension  of  one- 
self and  other  things — is  alone  true  existence.  This 
is  itself  the  First,  the  Bottom,  the  Origin — and  this 
is  what  all  intelligence  is  prevented  by  the  laws  of 
all  reason  from  ever  getting  beyond  or  below.  To 
inquire  what  this  proceeds  from,  is  as  inept  as  to 
ask  what  is  the  Beginning  of  the  Beginning.  All 
the  explanations  which  can  be  proposed  can  find 
their  data  only  by  presupposing  the  very  knowledge 
whose  genesis  they  are  professing  to  explain.  In 
thinking  of  things  as  antecedent  to  all  knowledge, 
some  me  or  mind  must  always  be  thought  of  along 
with  them ;  and  in  thinking  of  some  me  or  mind  as 
antecedent  to  all  knowledge,  some  things  or  deter- 
minations must  always  be  thought  of  along  with  it. 
But  the  conception  of  this  aynthesiB  is  itself  the  con- 
ception of  knowledge ;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to 
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PROP,    assume  as  the  ground  of  our  explanation,  the  very 


thing   (knowledge)   which  that  ground   had   been 
brought  forward  to  explain. 

36.  And  finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
The  •yntbesto  although  all  coguition  has  been  characterised  by 
SririSS*!uid  ^^^^  system  as  a  fusion  or  synthesis  of  two  contradic- 
S?liwi*^y!  ^<^ries  (the  ego  and  non-ego) — that  is,  of  two  ele- 
ments which,  out  of  relation  to  each  other,  are 
necessarily  unknowable — this  does  not  mean  that 
the  synthesis  is  brought  about  by  the  union  of  two 
elements,  which  existed  in  a  state  of  separation 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  synthesis.  The 
synthesis  is  the  primary  or  original;  the  analy- 
sis is  the  secondary  or  posterior.  The  contradictory 
elements  are  found  by  an  analysis  of  the  synthesis, 
but  the  sjmthesis  is  not' generated  by  putting  to- 
gether the  parts  obtained  by  the  analysis,  because 
these  parts  can  be  conceived  only  in  relation  to 
each  other,  or  as  already  put  together. 


PROPOSITION    X. 

WHAT  ABSOLUTE  EXISTENCE  IS. 

Absolute  Existence  is  the  synthesis  of  the 
subject  and  object — ^the  union  of  the  uni- 
versal and  the  particular — ^the  concretion 
of  the  ego  and  non-ego ;  in  other  words, 
the  only  true,  and  real,  and  independent 
Existences  are  minds-together-with-that- 
which-they-apprehend. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Absolute  Existence  is  either  that  which  we 
know  or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  (Prop.  V., 
Ontology).  If  Absolute  Existence  is  that  which  we 
know,  it  must  be  the  synthesis  of  subject  and  object 
— the  union  of  the  universal  and  the  particular,  the 
concretion  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  because  this, 
and  this  alone,  is  knowable  (Props.  I IL  YL  DL, 
Epistemology).  This  synthesis  alone  is  the  con- 
ceivable (Prop.  XUL,  EpigtemcJiogy).     Ihu^  and 
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Uiie  aloue,  is  tlie  substantial  and  absolute  in  cogOK 
tiou  (Props,  XVII.  XXL,  Epiatemology)*  Agam^ 
if  Absolute  Emteoce  is  that  whicb  we  are  igBOi^ 
aot  of,  it  muEt  equally  be  the  sjBth^sis  of  BtibJ€Ot 
aud  object}  ibe  uuion  of  tba  universal  aocl  the  pAi^ 
ticular,  the  coacretioa  of  tha  ego  aad  the  non*egOy 
because  tbig,  and  ibis  alooe^  is  what  we  con  be  ig- 
norant of  (Prop.  VI I L,  Agnoiology),  Therefar0» 
whichever  alternative  be  adopted,  the  ra&ull  is  the 
same.  Whether  we  claim  a  knowledge,  or  profess 
an  ignorance^  of  the  Absolutely  Esiisteat^  the  god- 
cluiion  is  iuevitably  forced  upon  us  that  the  Ab«o» 
lately  Existent  is  the  By n thesis  of  the  subject  and 
object — the  union  of  the  universal  and  the  paiticu* 
lar — the  concretion  of  the  ego  aud  non-ego;  im 
other  words,  that  the  only  existences  to  w  bicb  true, 
and  real,  and  independent  Being  can  be  aacribed  ar^ 
niinds^together-with-that'whicb-they-apprebeud* 


OBSEEVATIQNS  AND   EXrLAKATlON& 


I 


(lftill1iojQ^>, 


1,  This  proposition  solves  the  problem  of  onko^ 
Tkii  trropoai.  logj*  It  demonstratei  what  ia— what  alone  abso- 
tirrpi^aZn  lately  exists:  and  thus  the  end  or  aim  wliich  it  waii 
the  business  and  duty  of  this  section  of  the  science 
to  accomplish,  has  been  overtaken.  —  (See  Intru- 
duction,  §  5i.)  A  predicate  declaratory  of  its  cba* 
racter  has  been  affixed  to  Absolute  Existence,  ant) 


this  predicate  vf^mA  to  A  eepuHj  vfaetba  we  acre 
cc^niaant  of  it,  4r  aire  %EMraAt  «!  it.  If  we  are 
cogDisant  c€  Abaotnte  Ejustefkee,  it  moat  be  olgect 
|)/it9  salgccty  became  this,  aiwi  this  alone,  ia  what 
any  inteUigence  can  know.  If  we  are  ignorant  of 
Abaolale  Existence,  it  moat  be  still  object  plus 
subject,  because  we  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what 
can  be  known  —  and  object  plus  sabject  is  what 
alone  can  be  known.  Thus  the  concluding  truth 
of  the  ontology  is  demonstratively  established,  and 
comes  out  all  the  same  whether  we  claim  a  know- 
ledge, or  avow  an  ignorance,  of  that  which  truly 
exists.  Thus  the  ultimate  end  of  the  system  is 
compassed, — compassed  by  legitimate  means, — and 
its  crowning  pledge  triumphantly  redeemed. — (See 
Introduction,  §  60.) 

2.  The  solution  of  the  ontological  problem  affords, 
moreover,  an  answer  to  the  ultimate  question  of  km 

*  ttn  qimtion 

philosophy— What  is  truth?— (See  Introduction,  §  :^^ 
60.)  Whatever  absolutely  i%  is  true.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  ia — ^Bat  what  absolutely  is?  And 
the  answer,  as  now  dedared,  iM,  that  otject  plus 
subject  la  what  abadiitely  ia— thai  tlii%  and  this 
alone,  Iraly  loid  iwDy  exisia  Tlua  aynihe«%  ac- 
cording^, k  IHS  n^rm :  tiie  Oroaod—bdow  wbidi 
there  ia  Mrdier  SAffflaaf  MT  iiailU^ 

3^  TheMirferwlMylMi  lAeqrslemiipio 
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PROP,     tills  point,  shotjld  now  be  at  no  loss  to  ud< 
how  tlie  gvD thesis  of  th©  particular  and  the  u«ive^ 

AllExtatsn«  ^  * 

bti>«  iji.      sal  js  alone  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  the  Existent" 


SljSe^*  This  doctrine,  or  at  least  an  approximaUoii  to  il, 
^'  waa  the  burthen  of  the  pbjJosophj  of  aottquilr — 

the  truth  maintj  insisted  on  by  th«  early  Greek 
speculators.  But  the  doctrLue  at  that  time,  and  fie 
ti^  expounded  it|  was  of  neceesity  umnielligiya 
None  of  them  kuew,  or  at  any  rate  none  of  them 
said^  what  the  universal  was  which  entered  into  the 
synthesis  of  Existence.  None  of  them  named  it 
Hence  their  statement  made  no  impre&aion  on  the 
popular  mindj  and  it  has  remained  an  enigma  to  all 
succeeding  generations,  No  one  could  understaoil 
why  the  particular  (that  is,  material  things  by  them- 
selves)  was  denied  to  be  truly  existent  But  thea* 
Institutes  have  now  distinctly  shown  what  this  uni- 
versal isj  and  th©  darkness  is  dissipated— the  ancient 
doctrine  becomes  luminona  The  Institulee  ban* 
shown  that  this  univet^al  is  onesdf:  oneself^  fii^st 
inasmuch  as  this  element  must  form  a  part  of 
everything  which  any  intelligence  can  know,  (Propi, 
I.  ILj  Epistemology)  ;  oneself,  secondly,  inad- 
much  as  this  elenaent  must  fonn  a  part  of  et^rf- 
thing  w^hich  any  intelligence  can  conceive.  (Prt)pa 
XII,  XllL,  Epistemology) ;  oneself,  thirdly,  !»•#• 
much  m  this  element  must  form  a  part  of  ev^iy* 
thing  which  any  intelligence  can  be  ignorant  o<i 
(Prop*  VIIL,  Agnoiology).    These  points  having 
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e^ti  demonstmtively  establish e<i^  it  is  conceived 

[that  people  should  hav6  now  tio  diffieulty  id  under- 

pRtaQdiDg  how  oDeeelf  or  the  ego  must  alao  form  a 

I  part  of  everything  which  really  and  truly  esnstjs^  and 

conaequently  bow  the  Absolutely  Existeut  should 

in  all  cages  be  the  cmion  of  the  universal  aud  the 

particular ;   and  further,  how   Absolute  Existeuca 

cauBOt  be  accorded  to  the  particulM' — that  is,  to 

[lere  material  things — inai^much  as  thiise,  by  them- 

elves,    are   the    contradictory  to    all    knowledge, 

^iind   likewise   the  contradictory  to  all  ignorance ; 

ftnd,  therefore,  cannot  have  true  Being  ascribed  to 

them^  unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 

nonsensical,  or  that  which  is  neither  nothing  nor 

ling,  is  the  truly  and  absolutely  eidstent. 


FROE 


It  was  formerly  remarked  (Epistemology,  Prop. 
I„  Obfl.  1 1>),  that  the  equation  or  ooiucidence  of  the  r\*m  tjie 

t  fqimibti  tit 

known  and  the  existent  is  the  ultim^e  conclusion  «■■,*<"***«» 
which  philosophy  has  to  demonstrate.  This  demon-  J^^J,,^;!* 
itration  baa  b«en  supplied,  and  the  conclugion  has  Ijcen 
reasoned  out  from  the  bottom.  The  universal  and  the 
particular  (ego  and  non^go)  in  c^tffnitian  are  also  in 
all  eraanttal  reapecta  the  uui vernal  aud  the  particular 
in  e^tiMence ;  or,  expres^c^d  more  popularly,  the  con- 
clusion is  tliat  PV+—  *-"  ■  ■  nd  abfiolute  exifiteoce  is 
a  €QiiflCtoaanesi»' I  its^contents,  whatever 

Ihe^  contents  may  ^  log  and  Ueing 

'are  shown  to  be  1  iu>e  elements 


iu 
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and  thus  the  laws  of  cognition  are  demoiistrated  to 
be  in  liarmony  with  the  laws  of  existence  *,  and  thus 
psychology,  the  whole  Bpirit  of  whose  teaching  ie  to 
ioGulcate  the  frightful  doctrine  that  there  is  no 
parallelism  betweoD  them,  is  overthrown. — ^(Episte- 
mology,  Prop*  VIL,  Obs.  13,) 


n»  of  The 


41 

ial  aaa 


pr«v«d. 


5.  It  has  neWj  moreoTer,  been  showB^  by  : 

of  strict  demonstration,  that  the  substantial 
jb*^i«^m  absolute  iu  existence  equates,  i7i  essenticdibuSj  with 
the  substantial  and  absolute  in  cognition.  The 
li^w  bei^D  substantial  and  absolute  in  cognition  wb&  found  to 
be  the  synthesia  of  the  ogo  and  non-ego — of  the 
subject  and  object — of  the  universal  and  the  par- 
ticular* This  same  synthesis  was  found  to  be  the 
substantial  and  absolute  in  ignorance,  and  hen<^  it 
follows  that  this  same  synthesis  m  the  substantial 
and  Absolute  in  Existence ;  because  the  substantial 
and  absolute  in  existence  must  be  either  that 
which  we  know  or  that  which  we  are  ignor 
of  And  thus  we  obtain  further  proof  and  corro^ 
boration  of  the  coincidence  of  the  Known  and 
Existent-  The  ego  is  the  summum^  genua  of  i 
istence^  no  less  than  of  cognition. — (Epistemoloj 
Prop.  VII.,  Obs.  9  and  13.) 


6,  To  remove  any  ground  of  misapprehension^  it 
is  necessary,  at  this  place,  to  direct  attention  to  the 
words  "  in  essentialibus  '*  in  the  preoeding  pfirar 
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ipk    The  Absolute,  as  koown  by  u^j  has  he 

proved  to  be  identical  with  the  exiistiDg  Absolute,    

not  io  all  respects  aecuiental  as  well  as  essentiaL  mi\^  to 
but  only  in  all  eMentkil  respects  ;  in  other  words,  ^^*!^'*, 
the  AbBolute  io  existence  cannot  he  declared  to 
coincide  exactly  with  the  Absolute  in  our  cognition, 
but  only  with  the  absolute  in  all  cognition  :  or  to 
express  the  restriction  differently — The  ontology 
gives  out  as  the  existing  Absolut©  the  result  which 
13  obtained  from  the  Btudy  of  the  necessary  laws  of 
knowledge  o7ily^  and  not  the  result  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  study  of  both  the  necessary  and  the 
contingent  laws  of  knowledge,  (see  Epistemology, 
Prop.  XXI Lj  Obs*  8)i  An  illustration,  or  concrete 
t^x ample,  Mrill  enable  the  reader  to  understand  clearly 
this  somewhat  abstract  statement 


7*  The  absolutely  Existent  which  each  of  us  is 
individually  cognisant  of,  is — ^himself-apprehending-  m,, 
thbgB-fr^^A^-aan«€a.  A  tnan  cannot  be  cognisant 
of  himself  merely,  or  of  things  merely,  or  of  seiisee  Jj^" ™^" 
merely,  He»  therefore,  cannot  be  cognisant  of  these  i",^^*^ 
three  as  existences,  but  only  as  factoi-a  or  elements 
of  existence  ;  and  the  only  true  and  absolute  exist- 
ence which  he  can  know  is,  as  has  been  said,  their 
synthesis— to  wit,  himself-apprehending4hing8-6i/- 
J/ie-9€nS€S.  Now  the  circumstance  to  be  particu- 
Mly  attended  to  is^  that  the  part  of  the  synthesis 
lore  printed  in  italics  is  contingent  in  its  character. 


Sit  IKSTITUTKH  OF  METAFHTSIC- 

PROP.    Our  five  senses  are  the  accidental  part  of  the  abso- 


lute in  our  cognition :  they  are  not  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Absolute  in  ail  cognitiorij  and  therefoje 
they  are  not  a  necefisary  part  of  every  absolute  exist- 
e n ce .  Oth er  i n tell i gences  may  be  cognisMi t  of  th e m- 
sel  ves-appre  hen  d  ing-  thi  ng&*i%^}wr*ways-than'We* 
do.  In  which  caae  their  Absolute,  both  in  cogni* 
tion  and  existence^  would  be  difierent  from  otus^ 
in  its  aoGidentals,  hut  not  ia  its  essentials.  So 
that  all  that  the  ontology  professes  to  have  proved 
in  regard  to  abeolute  existence  is^  that  every  Ab- 
solute Existence  must  conBtBt  of  the  two  terms — 
ego  and  non-ego — subject  and  object — nniversal 
and  particular  i  in  other  words,  of  a  self,  and  some- 
thing  or  other  (be  it  what  it  may)  in  union  with  a 
self- 

8,  It  was  formerly  remarked  (Epistemology,  Prop, 
Thiipftr*.  X*,  Obs,  21),  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  th©  onto- 
kv^-  logy  to  qualify  the  assertion  that  "  Plato  s  intelligible 
world  was  our  sensible  world/'  The  foregoing  obser* 
vations  may  enable  the  reader  to  understand  to  what 
extent  that  assertion  has  to  be  qualified,  Plato ^s  in- 
telligible world  is  our  sensible  world,  in  so  far  as 
all  the  essential  elemetits  both  of  cognition  and  of 
est^tence  are  concerned ;  but  not  in  so  far  as  the 
contingent  eleraeDts,  either  of  cognition  or  of  ex- 
istence, are  concerned  :  in  other  words,  Plato's 
intelligible  world   is  our  sensible  world    to    this 
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itt  that  it  is  that  whicb  miial  embrace  a  sul)- 
ive  and  an  objective  factor— an  ego  and  a  dqii* 
\Q — ^bui  not  to  this  extent  that  it  is  that  iato 
whose  conj&titution  (whether  coDBidered  as  known 
or  m  eEifitent)  such  aeasieB  aa  ours  mUBt  of  uecea- 
^^iy  enter.    Heoca  what  we  term  the  seosible  world 
^■l  tbe  only  intelligible  or  truly  exiating  world  in 
^^Bd  far  as  it  consists  of  ourselves  and  things,  but  it 
^ti  not  tbe  oaly  intelligible  and  truly  exbting  world 
in  so  far  aa  the  senses  are  embraced  in  this  iyn- 
thesis,  for  these  are  tbe  contingent  and  (possibly) 
variable  conditioua  of  the  known  ;  and  are  conse- 
quently the  contingent  and  (possibly)  variable  con- 
I      ditions  of  the  existent.     The  other  terms  (ego  and 
non-ego)   must  co-exist  wherever  there   is   either 
knowledge  or  existence.     Henoe  it  may  be  truly 
I     said  that  every  existence  is  a  co-existeuce ;  and 
that  to  attempt,  as  all  psychology  does,  to  cut  down 
I     this  co-existent  into  two  separata  existences  (mind 
^■pd  its  objects),  is  to  aim  at  the  establishment  of 
^contradiction  in  the  place  of  knowledge,  and  of  non- 
sense in  tbe  place  of  existence. 

d.  A  word  must  here  be  &dded  bo  explain  in 
what  seoset  and  to  what  extent,  we  are  cognisant  rn^hnrMirt*" 
m  aUioluta  existence,  and  m  what  sense,  and  to  »  '^i--^- 


l^b 
^^n 


what  extent,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  s^ime*     Ever} 
an  is  cognisant  of  absolute  existence  when  be  ^ 
ows — himself  and  the  objects  by  which  he  is 


mo 
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Bmroundedj  or  the  tboaghts  or  feelicgs  by  wrncii 
ii6  is  vlgited ;  every  man  is  ignorant  (io  ike  strict 
©ease  of  having  no  experience)  of  all  absolute  ex- 
istence except  this — his  own  individual  case*  But 
a  man  is  not  ignorant  of  all  absolute  existences  ex- 
cept himself  and  his  own  presentations,  in  the  sense 
of  having  no  conception  of  them.  He  can  conceive 
them  as  conceivable^  that  is  to  aaji  as  non-contra- 
dictorj.  He  haa  ^ven  to  him^  in  his  own  case,  the 
type  or  pattern  by  means  of  which  he  can  conceive 
other  caaes  of  absolute  existence.  Hence  be  can 
affirm,  with  the  fullest  assurance,  that  he  ie  snr^ 
rounded  by  Absolute  Existences  constituted  like 
himself,  although  it  is  inapoesible  that  he  can  ever 
know  them  aa  they  know  themselves,  or  as  he 
knows  himself.  He  will  find,  however,  that  eveiy 
attempt  to  constnie  to  bis  tnind  an  absolute  and 
real  existence  which  is  not  a  synthesis  of  subject 
and  object,  resolves  itself  into  a  contradictioni  and 
precipitates  him  into  the  utterly  inisonceivable. 
But  although  absolute  existences  are  innumerable 
— although  every  example  of  objectspiwa  a  subject 
IS  a  case  of  Absolute  Existence — there  ie,  neverthe- 
lesB,  only  one  Ahaolute  Existence  which  is  strictly 
necesaar]^^  as  the  next  and  concluding  proposition  of 
the  ontology  will  show. 


10,    Tenth    Countev-proiiowitwnn  —  "  Absolute 
Existence  is  not  the  synthesis  of  the  subject  and 
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object,  &c., — ^in  other  words,  minds-together-with-    prop. 

that-wbicb-they-apprebend  are  not  the  only  true    

and  absolute  existences — but  that  which  the  mind  ter-propod. 

tion. 

apprehends  may  exist  absolutely,  and  out  of  all  re- 
lation to  a  mind  ;  while  the  mind  may  exist  abso- 
lutely, and  out  of  all  relation  to  any  thing  (or 
thought)  apprehended/'  This  counter-proposition, 
which  attributes  absolute  existence  to  the  con- 
tradictory, has  been  already  sufficiently  contro- 
verted. 


PROPOSITION  XL 

WHAT  ABSOLUTE  EMSTEifCE  IS  MCKSSART, 

AU  absolute  existencas  are  contingeiit 

o?ie ;  in  other  words,  there  ia  One,  but  onljl 
one,  Absolute  Existence  which  is  strictlj 
ne€esmry ;  and  that  existence  is  a  supreme 
and  infinite,  and  everlasting  Mind  in  synl 
thesis  with  all  things. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

To  gave  the  universe  from  presenting  a  eootradjc 
tion  to  all  reaaoD,  intelligeDce  must  he  postulated  ti 
connectioti  with  it ;  because  everything  except  thfl 
simtiiesia  of  subject  and  object  is  contradictoryj  ii 
that  of  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge  (Props* 
IL,  Epistemology),  and  no  ignorance  (Prop*  VIII." 
Agnoiology)*     But  more  than  one  intelligence  dc 
not  require  to  he  postulated  ;  because  the  univer 
is  rescued  from  contradiction  as  effectually  by  tfa^ 
supposition  of  one  intelligenco  in  connection  with" 
it|  m  by  the  suppoaition  of  ten  million,  and  reasoii 
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never  postulates  more  than  is  necessary.  Therefore 
all  absolute  existences  are  con  tin  gent  except  one ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  One,  but  only  one.  Absolute 
Existenoe  which  is  strictly  neeemary  ;  and  that  ex* 
ifltenoe  is  a  supreme,  and  infinite,  and  eternal  Mind 
In  syntheais  with  all  things. 


PROP 
XI, 


OBSERVATIONS  AKD  EXPLANATIONS* 

1.  In  this  proposition  a  distinction  is  taken  be- 
tween contingent  absolute  existences  (for  OKaniple,  tYiitin^m 
htutjan  beings  together  with  what  they  apprehend)  p«»ix  oni*i. 
and  the  One  Absolute  Existence  which  is  necessary. "'  ^'''*^' 
AU  absolute  existences  except  one  are  contingent. 
This  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that  there  waa 
a  time  when  the  world  wai  without  man  ;  and  by 
the  consideration  that  in  other  worlds  there  may  be 
no  intelligences  at  all  This  is  intelligible  to  rea- 
son. But  in  the  judgment  of  reason  there  never 
can  have  been  a  time  when  the  universe  was  with- 
out God-  Tlmt  is  unintelligible  to  reason  ;  becauaa 
time  18  not  time,  but  is  nonsense^  without  a  mind  ; 
space  is  not  space,  but  is  nonsense,  without  a  mind  ; 
all  objects  are  not  objects,  but  are  nonsensei  with- 
ont  a  mind  ;  in  short,  the  whole  universe  is  neither 
anything  nor  nothing,  but  is  the  sheer  contradic- 
tory, without  a  mind.  And  therefore,  inasmuch  m 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  was  a  time  be* 
fore  man  existed,  and  that  there  wat  apaoe  heibw 
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mail  existed,  aad  that  the  uoiverse  was  sometbitig 
or  other  before  roan  eKiated;  so  neither  can  we 
help  thiokingj  that  before  man  existed,  a  supreme 
and  eternal  intelligenoe  existed,  in  synthesis  with 
all  things.    In  the  eetimation  of  natural  thiukingJ 
the  universe  by  itself  is  not  the  contradictory ;  io^ 
our  ordinary  moods  we  suppose  it  capable  of  suh- 
aisting  by  itself.     Hence,  in  our  ordinary  moods,  wfl 
see  no  Tiecesaity  why  a  supreme  intelligence  should 
be  postulated  in  connection  with  it.     But  specular 
tion  shows  us  that  the  universe,  by  itself,  ia  the  con- 
tradictory  ■  that  it  is  incapable  of  self-subi?isteiicyJ 
that  it  can  exist  odIj  cum  aliOf  inasmuch   as  H 
can  be  known  only  cufti  alto^  and  can  be  ignored 
ooly   cum   alio  ;   that   all  true  and  cogitable  and 
non-oontradictory  existence   is  a  synthesis  of  thi 
subjective  and  the  objective ;   and  then  we  are 
compelled,    by  the    most    stringent   necessity  ofj 
thinking,   to   conceive   a  supreme   intelligence 
the  ground  and  essence  of  the  Universal  Whole. 
Thus  the  postulation  of  the  Deity  is  not  only 
miasible,  it  is  unavoidable.     Every  mind   thinl 
and  must  think  of  God  (however  little  conscious  i^ 
may  be  of  the  operation  which  it  is  performing) 
whenever  it  thinks  of  anything  as  lying  beyond  alt 
human  obBervation,  or  as  subsisting  in  the  absence 
or  annihilation  of  all  finite  intelligences- 


2,  To  this  conclusion,  which  is  the  crowning  tratl 
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[»f  the  ontology,  the  research  has  been  led,  not  by     prop, 
f&ny  purpose  aforethought,  but  siaiply  by  the  wind* 


log  current  of  the  epeculativo  reason,  to  whose  guid*  />wrf  to  tii^ 
ance  it  bad  implicitly  surreiidered  itself.  That  cur- 
rent has  carried  the  Bjstem,  noleTis  mlem^  to  the 
issue  which  it  has  reached.  It  staxted  with  no  in- 
tention of  establishing  this  conclusion,  or  any  con- 
dusioD  which  was  not  forced  upon  it  by  the  in- 
superable necessities  of  thought.  It  has  found 
what  it  did  not  seek ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  this 
theistic  conclusion  is  all  the  more  to  be  depended 
upon  on  that  very  account,  inasmuch  as  the  desire 
or  intention  to  reach  a  particular  inference  is  alniost 
sure  to  warp  in  favour  of  that  inference  the  reason- 
ing by  which  it  is  supported.  Here  metaphydcs 
stop ;  here  ontology  is  merged  in  Theology.  Philo- 
sophy has  accomplished  her  final  work ;  she  has 
reached  by  strict  demooetration  the  central  law  of 
all  reason  (the  necessity^  nanielyj  of  thinking  an 
infinite  and  eternal  Ego  in  synthesis  with  all 
tilings) ;  and  that  law  she  lays  down  as  the  basis 
of  all  religion. 


I 


3-  Eleventh  Coimter^propmitioTL  —  "  The  xmx- 


orae  by  itself,  or  out  of  relation  to  all  intelligence,  EkwiOi 
w,  or  miiy  be,  a  necessary  existence.  i  his  counter-  pewtbi* 
proposition,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  atheism,  is 
effectually  subverted  by  the  proposition  which  is 
the  ground  of  all  Theism ;  but  the  atheistie  position 
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could  not  have  been  denwnatratively  turued,  ha 
the  universe  by  itself  (objects  ptr  se)  not  been  re- 1 
duced  to  the  predicament  of  the  contra^ijclory^-^ 
hence  the  infinite  importance  of  the  dialectic^  ope» 
ration  by  which  that  reduction  ig  effected. 


«yita|&  re- 


SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSION. 

I.  Ik  proceeding  to  offer  a  short  sammaiy  of  I 
these  In&tituLegj  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  im^ 
partisd  reader  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  scopepl 
character,  and  re&ults,  the  main  question  for  coa-« 
Bideration   ii,  how  lar  have  Uiey  redeemed   thdj 
pledges  held  out  at  their  commencement,  —  how] 
(st3t  have  they  fulfilled  the  requirements  by  whtc 
they  professed  themselves  bound,  —  how  far  havsl 
they  executed  the  work  which  they  took  in  hand  ?| 
For  it  is  but  reasonable  that  a  Bcience  should  baj 
tested  only  in  reference  to  the  end  which  it 
poses,  and  to  the  means  which  it  employs,  and  m 
in  reference  to  the  vague  expectations  or  inooa-^ 
siderate  demands  of  its  students.      A  man   maf 
desire  to  learn  astronomy  from  the  studj  of 
tomy  ;  but  if  he  doe#  sOj  he  cannot  faU  to  be  di£^ 
pointed.     So,  if  a  man  expects  to  derive  from  meta- 
physics information  which  thk  science  does  not  pro- 
fess to  imparti  the  mistake  will  lie  with  the  man, 
and  not  with  the  aoience.    This  systemj  then^  djuini 
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the  privtleg©  of  biing  tried  otilj  by  the  standard 
which  itself  has  set  up,  and  of  being  called  to  an 
account  only  for  the  work  which  it  undertook  lo 
execute. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  submitted  that  these 
Institutes  have  complLed  with  the  two  jreneral  fe-  n  n  tub- 
juigitions  set  forth  ia  the  Introduction  (^  2),  as  ob-  ^^"^^  *• 
ligatory  on  every  system  which  lays  claim  to  the  JJ^  •"'' 
litle  of  philosophy.     They  are  reasoned,  and  they 
re  true.     They  are  reasoned,  inasmuch  as  their 
loouclasions  follow  necesearily  and  inevitably  from 
their  initial  principle  ;  and  thej  are  true,  inasmuch 
as  their  initial  principle  is  a  necessaiy  truth  or  law 
of  reason. 


3.  But  in  the  second  place,  the  point  most  parti- 


cularly  to  be  considered,  as  affecting  the  substance  Hit  cM«f 
of  the  inquiry,  is  this — has  the  system  done  the  t*  ^  *«^i"«i 

WOl 

con 

pof 


work  which  it  undertook  to  do  ?  It  undertook  to  j^J*** 
correct  the  contradictory  inadvertencies  incident  to 
Ejpular  opinion,  and  the  deliberate  errors  prevalent 
in  psychological  science ;  and  in  the  room  of  these 
inadvertencies  and  Btfoi^  to  substitute  mecesaary 
ideas,  or  unquestionable  truths  of  reason.  Thi^ 
was  declared  to  be  the  business,  and  the  only  busi- 
ne^,  of  philosophy,  (see  Introduction,  §§  44j  45), 
HoWj  then,  has  the  system  acquitted  itself  in  respect 
to  that  engagement  ? 


4  This  question  will  be  best  answered  if  we  take 
a  survey  of  the  system  rather  in  its  iiegatire  or 
pj^^^^?'  polemical,  than  in  its  positive  or  canstTuctive,  cha- 
^^*  racter.  The  object  of  philosophy  is  twofold — lo 
correct  error,  and  to  establish  truth.  Hence,  either 
aim  may  be  made  the  more  prominentt  Ib  pro- 
pounding the  system,  it  was  right  to  lay  most  stfiefia 
on  the  positive  establishment  of  tmth^  aod  to  be 
more  solicitous  about  building  up  the  propositiong 
than  about  overthrowing  the  counter-propositions- 
But  now,  in  reviewing  the  system,  it  will  be  proper 
to  reverse  this  onler,  and  to  attend  more  to  the 
errors  which  the  system  corrects  than  to  the  truths 
which  it  substantiates.  The  counter-propositions 
shall  now  be  made  to  take  the  lead^ — those  set  forth 
in  the  epistemology  beingj  of  course,  the  first  to  he 
surveyed. 

5.  Looking  at  the  system  from  this  point  of  view, 
ifljiratnep  the  reader  will  remark  that  the  first  step  which  the 
^^  Institutes  take,  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  subjects 
or  topics  in  reference  to  which  natural  thinking 
and  psychology  are  at  fault.  These  general  topics 
are — first.  Knowing  and  the  Known  ;  secondly. 
Ignorance ;  and,  thirdly.  Being.  These  themes 
are  all-comprehensive :  every  truth  and  every  error 
which  any  intellect  can  harbour,  must  fijid  a  place 
under  one  or  other  of  these  heads;  and  these, 
accordingly,  are  the  departments  into  which  phi* 


Ifliicb  tlm 
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loaophy  is  divided,  inasmuch  as  these  are  the  pro- 
vinces where  error  has  to  be  uprooted,  and  truth 
planted. 

6.  These  three  heads  having  been  laid  down  as 
the  general  topics  in  reference  to  which  error  and  The  next  step 


which  the 


takes 
neg&- 


contradiction  prevail,  the  system  then  proceeds  to  't*^ 
search  out  these  errors  and  contradictions,  and  to  m'l^c^tc- 
deal  with  them  separately  and  in  detail — the  first  ^^' 
aim  of  the  inquiry,  when  it  descends  to  these 
specialties,  being  to  bring  to  light  the  leading  or 
capital  contradiction  out  of  which  all  the  others 
proceed. 

7.  The  fundamental  error  of  natural  or  ordinary 
ihinkine  is  found  by  the  system  to  consist  in  an  Tiie  capital 

°  •'  •'  contradiction 

oversight  of  the  primary  law  or  condition  of  all  ^^J^^f 
knowledge.    Natural  thinking  overlooks  the  neces-  f^Uy^ 
sity  to  which  all  intelligence  is  subject  in  the  ac-  ^^"'^ 
quisition  of  knowledge — the  necessity,  namely,  of 
apprehending  iUelf  along  with  whatever  it  appre- 
hends.   This  oversight  is  equivalent  to  a  denial, 
and,  tested  by  the  criterion  of  necessary  truth,  it 
amounts  to  a  contradiction.     It  is  tantamount  to 
the  assertion  that  a  thing  is  Tiot  what  it  is — that 
'^  A  is  not  A."    Because,  in  asserting  that  know- 
ledge can  take  place  without  its  essential  condition 
being  complied  with,  it  affirms  that  knowledge  can 
■be,   without    being  knowledge  (see   Introduction, 
2l 
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g  28).  This  contradiction^  which  is  largely  counte- 
nanced, if  not  formally  ratified,  by  psychology^  k 
the  pareot,  proximately  or  Temoteiy,  of  ^1  the 
other  coiitradictions  which  are  corrected  in  the 
course  of  the  system*  It  is  embodied  ia  Counter- 
propoBition  r,j  and  subverted  by  the  corri^sponding 
propositiau— the  faodamental  article  of  the  IdsIi* 
tutes.  The  subject  must  not  only  kfi'Om,  but  miisi 
he  known  along  with^  all  that  comes  before  it 
This  single  principle  reforms  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  human  thought  Its  affirmation  Is  tlie 
groundwork  of  all  the  truths  which  the  system 
subsequently  advances  :  its  denial  is  the  mother  ot 
all  the  errors  which  the  system  subsequently  over- 
throws. 

8.  The  contradictory  inadvertency  in  regard  to 
mtH^mn  ^^^  primary  law  of  knowledge  leads  directly  to  a 
rfwS**'*^'^^'  contradictory  inadvertency  in  regard  to  the  objed 
of  knowledge.  This  latter  cor  trad  ict ion  obtaioit 
expression  in  the  second  counter-proposition^  which 
asserts  tiiat  objects  can  be  known  without  a  subject 
or  self  being  known  along  with  them.  Propodtion 
II,,  which  is  an  immediate  offshoot  from  Proposi- 
tion r,  corrects  this  error,  and  replaces  it  by  a 
necessary  truth  of  reason. 

9.  The  next  contradiction  which  the  system  cor* 
rects  is  the  supposition  that  the  unit  or  minimum 
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of- cognition  can,  in  any  case,  consist  of  less  than  an 
objective  part  and  a  subjective  part.     Psychology  The  thw 

,     ,  ,        ,  ,  ,  .         .  n  .   .  Z     contradiction 

holds  that  the  objective  part  of  a  cognition  can  be  wjiich  it  cor- 


rects. 


known  by  itself,  and  that  the  subjective  part  of  a  cog- 
nition can  be  known  by  itself ;  or  that  each  of  these 
parts  is  a  possible,  if  not  actual,  unit  or  minimum 
of  knowledge.  Proposition  III.  corrects  this  con- 
tradiction (which  is  merely  a  more  explicit  form  of 
CSounter-proposition  II.),  by  showing  that  the  two 
parts,  objective  and  subjective  together,  are  required 
to  make  up  the  unit  or  minimum  of  cognition,  and 
that  each  factor  by  itself  is  necessarily  less  than  can 
be  known  by  any  intelligence. 

10.  Counter-propositions  IV.  and  V.  express  con- 
tradictions which  are  merely  more  special  examples  me  fourth 
of  those  which  have  srone  before.     Natural  think-  tnuiictions 

°  ^  ,  which  it  cor- 

ing advocates  our  knowledge  of  material  things  per  '"^ 

60,  and  psychology,  if  it  abandons  this  position,  con- 
tends, at  any  rate,  for  our  knowledge  of  certain 
material  qualities  per  se.  This  contradiction  is 
one  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  point 
oat  and  correct,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  of  mate- 
rialism— a  system  which,  if  it  could  be  substan- 
tiated, and  an  independent  existence  accorded  to 
material  things,  would  extinguish  all  the  brightest 
hopes  and  loftiest  aspirations  of  our  nature.  The 
counter-propositions,  however,  in  which  these  errors 
are  embodied,  are  eflFectually  subverted  by  Proposi- 


tiona  IV,  aacJ  V.,  by  ^hich  matter  per  ee  and 
material  qualities  jur  8c  are  reduced  to  the  coot 
dictoTy  or  absurd* 

II.  At  tbiB  pUce  il  is  proper  to  remark' 
TbcpniMAt-  although  a  close  coQQectioiL  subacista  aiBong  all 

11m  lift  «n(l  ^  ^  1     11     t 

eo(ji>ur-i.ro-  propositioDS  OH  the  006  band,  and  all  tbe  count 
ibmp^pt.  proposhiona  on  the  other  hand,  still  tb^e 
stricter  affinity  among  eome  of  them  than 
others.  They  fall  naluraMy  into  groups ;  attd 
system  has  periodical  resting-places  where  it  pau 
for  a  mornentj  and  from  whence  it  again  Hows  l 
ward  with  an  accessioo  of  strength*  One  of  thi 
pauses  occurs  at  the  end  of  Proposition  V, 
inst  five  propositions^  and  their  corresponding 
counter-propositionsi  are  to  be  reganleJ  as  fortning 
a  group  or  family  which,  although  closely  leb  ■ 
those  which  follow,  are  still  more  closely  rt-Kii»^i 
to  each  other*  The  groups  into  which  the  mihae* 
quent  propositions  and  counter  ^propositions  fall 
shall  be  indicated  as  we  proceed. 


12,  The  error  brought  to  light  in  Counter^pr 
Th&iSiih     sition  VI.  IS  the  supposition  that  the  knowledge  of 
fhicb  tiie      partienlav  things  can  precede  the  knowledije  of  uni- 
Bttotm-ia.       \-t?rsal%  or  rather  of  a  universal  (the  ttie).     If  t| 
counter-proposition  were  tnie,  the  refutation  of 
preceding  counter-propositions  would,  of  couti^«  go 
for  nothings  and  materialism  would  be  triumphu 
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eofrecltve  proposition,  however,   proTea  that 
bere  must  be  a  universal  or  common,  as  well  as  a 
^ariicukr  or  peculiar^  mgredleat  in  every  cogiii- 
Utm  ;    and    that,  oonseqaently,  we  can  have  no 
rnowIet1g6  of  the  particular  prior  to  our  know- 
edge  of  the  uni verbal.     This  proposition  is  veiy 
aportant^  on  accotint   of   the    historical   notices 
[>nnectad  with  it,  and  the  pBychological  fallacies 
(RealiKm,  Conceptualism,  and  Nomioalism)  which 
|t  demoliEhea. 

13-  The  nest  contradiction  involved  in  natural 

thinking,  and  countenanced  hj  psychology^  is  the 

jiotion  that  the  ego,  or  oneself,  isj  or  may  be,  a  spe- 

sil  or  particular  object  of  cognition j  just  aa  material 

ingB  are  eupposed  to  be  special  or  particular  ob- 

of  cognitiou.     Proposition  ¥11,  corrects  this 

by  showing  that  the  ego  can  be  known  quI^  as 

I  oommon  or  universal  element  in  every  cognitioti, 

\BB  matter  k  known  a^t  the  particular  or  peculiar 

ISflieBt  of  some  oogpitions. 


14  Ceunter-proposition  VIII.  declares  that  the 
IgOy  or  mind,  may  possibly  be  known  to  be  mat6-Th««ifMi. 
nal  This  amrmation  is  proved  to  be  contradictory  **iieitii«r. 
by  the  corresponding  proposition,  which  derives  its 
lata  of  proof  from  Propositions  VLand  VIL  These 
bree  Propositions  (VI,  VIL  VIII*)  form  a  dis- 
"linct  groupi  and  might  be  studied  with  advantage 
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even  out  of  their  relation  to  the  system,  a&&fibr 
the  only  argument  by  which  the  r:  ---  ^  —  i-jf 
mind  can  be  disproved,  and  its  j-  ^y 

upon  a  right  and  intelligible  footiBg. 

15.  The  niDth  contmdietion  vphich  the 
n* ninth     corrects  is  fonnd  in  the  assertion  that  the  eg 
j^^^it^"*^  mind  is  knowable  per  se^  or  in  a  state  of  pure  in< 

termination.     Proposition  IX,  gives  expression ' 

the  true  doctrine  on  this  point 

16*  The  contradiction  embodied  in  Counter-ii 
T\m  leiftb     position  X.  is  one  which  called  for  correction, 
*^i^itcot-  imperatively,  perhaps,  than  any  other  en*or  whi 
these  Institutes  have  brought  to  light  and  rufut 
The  doctrine  that  the  senses  by  themselves  are, 
some  extent,  faculties  of  cognition,  and  not  me 
capacities  of  nonsense,  has  operated  more  f      " 
the  cause  of  speculative  truth,  and  haa  reii^:  ..  - 
progress   of  philosophy  more  effectually,  than 
other  blunder  presented  in  the  manifold  aberratiod 
of  psychology.     This  doctrine  is  proved  to  be  i 
tradictory  by  Proposition  X»,  and  expung^l,  it  is  I 
be  hoped,  for  ever  from  the  pages  of  mctaphysio 
science* 

17*  At  Proposition  XL  the  system  takes  a  fn 
starts — puts  forth  a  new  articulation*     Hitherto  tij 
system  haa  controverted  the  oontrodietioDft  iiidJ 
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to  popular  knowledge ;  now  it  controverts  tbe  con- 
tradictions incident  to  popular  thinking^  laying  down  Theeiereiitb, 
the  distinction  between  knowing  and  thinking,  pre-  J^JJJ^J}^ 
sentation  and  representation,  which  is  described  in  u^cwrecu!* 
the  Epistem.,  Prop.  XI.,  Obs.  2.    The  three  contra- 
dictions embodied  in  Counter-propositions  XI.  XII. 
XIII,  and  corrected  by  the  corresponding  proposi- 
tions, are  introduced  lest  the  student  should  sup- 
pose that  thought  is  competent  to  perform  what 
knowledge  is  inadequate  to  overtake.     This  opin- 
ion is  loosely   entertained   by  ordinary  thinking, 
and  formally  adopted  by  psychology ;  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  controvert  it  expressly.     This 
refutation   is   effected  by    Propositions  XI.   XII. 
XIIL,  which  form  one  group  or  family. 

18.  The  contradictions  which  prevail  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  the  phenomenal  and  the  substantial  in  cog-  The  remain- 

infc  contra- 

nition,"  "the  relative  and  the  absolute  in  cognition"  *^t??"?. 

'  o  whicli  It  cor- 

— errors  which  originate  wholly,  although  remotely,  in  ™^^ 
the  fundamental  contradiction  expressed  in  Counter- 
proposition  I.,  and  which  enjoy  the  special  advocacy 
of  psychology — are  corrected  in  Propositions  XIV. 
XV.  XVI.  XVII.  XVIIL  XIX.  XX  XXL  And 
Proposition  XXII.,  with  which  the  epistemology 
concludes,  has  for  its  object  the  separation  of  the 
necessary  laws  (to  which  expression  is  given  in  the 
twenty-one  preceding  propositions)  from  the  contin- 
gent laws  of  cognition.     The  main  purpose  of  Pro- 
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pOiitioQ  XX I L  is  to  show  thai  the  At> 
cognition  is  oot,  of  necessity,  the  Ab    j  :-  m 
cogmtic^i),  esLcept  in  so  far  as  its  essentials  are 
cemed  ;  that  is  to  say,  except  to  this  extent,  tliali 
(the  absolute,  namely,  and  substautial  iu  all  oagi 
tion)  mugt  eoDsigt  of  ibeae  two  elements — wkaiisv 
their  nature  may  be — a  subject  and  aa  object 
getker.     So  much,  then,  in  regard  to  the  contiadic-" 
tions  affeciing  ''Knowing  and  the  Knowo/'  which 
the  epistemology  subverts,  and  in  regard  to 
truths  which  it  efubefcitules  in   their  room. 
popular  and  psychological  errors  in  respect  to 
ranee  have  nejit  to  be  passed  under  review. 

19*  The  leading  contradiction  which  llie  agnO 
Thtiwwiing  ology  corrects  consists  iu  the  afiirmatioci,  expresa  er 
nok5!r''t^-  ^tnpliedj  that  there  can  be  an  ignoraDce  of  that  of 
"^""^  which  there  can  be  no  fcoowbdge.  When  iesti 
the  criterioD  of  necessary  truth,  the  contr 
character  of  this  assertion  is  obvious.  It  funouo 
to  a  denial  that  igooranca  is  ignc»rance.  Kecav 
ignorance  is  a  defect ;  but  no  defect  ia  involved 
not  knowiug  what  is  not  to  be  known  on  any  ter 
by  any  intelligence.  And  therefore  to  affirm  that  a 
nescience  of  the  absolutely  unknowable  is  ignorsace, 
is  to  afiBrm  that  ignorance  is  no  defect;  in  oth#r 
words,  is  to  affiim  that  ignorance  is  not  ignomn 
— ^is  not  what  it  h.  This  arror  is  embcidind 
Counter-proposition  IIL  of  the  agnoiology,  and 
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Ifutad  in  the  coiTeepouding  propositioiij  which  is  the 
Ifeediog  truth  of  tbis  seciioii  of  the  scietice. 


£0,  The  capital  contradiction  which  the  agnoi- 
Fology  exposesj  yields  as  its  progeny  the  folio  win 
^swmrrri  of  contradictions:  First,  that  there  can  L. 
ignorance  of  objects  without  a  subject,  (Counter- 
proposition  IV.) ;  secondly,  that  there  can  be  ignor- 
&oe  of  material  things  jier  se^  (Couuter-proposition 
r.)  ;  thirdly,  that  there  can  be  an  ignorance  wf  the 
inivdrfia]  without  the  particular,  and  of  the  particu- 
lar without  the  universal,  (Couuter-propoaition  VI.) ; 
and,  fourthly,  that  thtre  can  be  an  ignorance  of  the 
ego  per  m^  or  of  Uie  subject  without  any  olrject, 
(Couttter^ptopositittn  YII.)     Each  of  these  errors  is 
articulately  refuted  by  its  appropriate  proposition  on 
[the  general  ground  that  there  can  be  no  ignorance 
[of  that  which  is  absolutely  unknowable. 


SI,  The  concluding  contradiction  which  the  ag- 
I II oioioe^y  despatches,  consists  in  the  denial  that  ob- tw  ^^An€U^.t' 
Ject  pluM  a  subject  is  the  only  possible  object  oftniSrucw- 
iigtsorauce*     This  denial  is  expressed  in  Counter-  ^^^ 
piYjpoBition  VIII*;  and  in  opposition  to  it,  the  cor- 
eciive  proposition  proves  that  this  synthesis  is  the 
Duly  thing  of  which  there  can  be  any  ignorance, 
|inasfnuch  as  it  is  the  only  thing  of  which  there 
lean  be  any  knowledge.     It  shows  that  nothing  but 
him  synthesis  can  be  ignored,  because  nothing  but 
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tlijs  synthesiB  caii  be  koown.    The  cont 
coRacled  m  the  ontologj  have  now  to   u»    ...ji  j 

22.  Natural  thinking  has  an  ontology'  of  its  oim. 
i  It  asserts  the  absolute  exiateoca  of  material  thiup 
•^pCT*  Afj  if  not,  alsi>,  the  alsolute  existetice  of  itnnii- 
terial  minds  per  Be,  Psychology  is  less  ccnststent 
At  times  it  makes  comniou  cause  with  ardinaij 
thinkiagi  and  adopts  and  con&rms  ^*  the  science  of 
BeiDg/^  which  it  receives  at  the  liands^  and  on  Uii 
authanlj,  of  popalar  belief.  It  contends  for  the 
absolute  existence  of  matter  by  itself ^  and  of  mind 
bj  itself.  Then  again  it  Tociliates^  and  declaj^atliat 
there  can  be  no  science  of  that  which  afaeohitely 
exisla— gmondiDg  ita  denial  on  our  alleged  igunf- 
ance  of  **  Being  in  itselC** 


23*  To  correct  the  contradictions  contained  ti 
ttewi.  thiee  opinions,  whether  natural  or  psychological, 
^  the  first  step  which  this  section  of  the  octetioo  takci 
h  to  determine  exhaustively  the  elia^  ~'  --  *  ' 
solute  existence,  (Prop,  L,  Ontol.)  i 
which  it  takes  is  to  elimiimte  or  dear  off  one  of  tlie 
altematires;  and  the  ooodusion  readied  is,  thai 
Absolute  Ejdsience  ia  eilher  thai  which  wi-  knoWi 
or  ihal  which  we  are  ignorant  tif.  Tliis  operaliaB 
ooonpies  the  ontologj  from  Propositton  IK  to  Pm- 
positloQ  T.  tndnsive. 
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24.  The  successful  performance  of  this  operation 
makes  everything  safe.     It  renders  the  system  im-  ExpoRirennd 

/  °       "^  ^  ^  ,        •'  refutation  of 

pregnable  in  defence,  and  irresistible  in  attack.  It  ^'/JJJ,  ~"^" 
brings  to  light,  and  at  the  same  time  refutes,  the 
contradictions  entertained  by  natural  thinking  in 
regard  to  Absolute  Existence.  Natural  thinking 
holds  that  material  things  per  se  have  an  abso- 
lute existence,  (Counter-proposition  VI.)  ;  that 
particular  things  have  an  absolute  existence,  (Coun- 
ter-proposition VII.) ;  that  minds  pei'  se  have  an 
absolute  existence,  (Counter-proposition  VIII.) 
These  assertions  are  annihilated  by  their  anta- 
gonist Propositions,  VI.  VII.  VIII.,  by  means 
of  the  consideration  that  what  absolutely  exists 
miut  be  either  that  which  we  know,  or  that 
which  we  are  ignorant  of.  But  matter  per  se, 
the  particular  per  se^  the  ego  per  se,  are  what  we 
neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of  (as  has  been  de- 
monstrated in  the  course  of  the  epistemology  and 
the  agnoiology) ;  and  these,  therefore,  are  not 
things  which  absolutely  exist,  or  of  which  true  and 
substantial  Being  can  be  predicated  without  giving 
utterance  to  a  contradiction. 

25.  The  ninth  counter-proposition  expresses  the 
common,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  psycholoirical.  The  ninth 

...  ,  r  .    .  ^,11  ,'  contradiction 

opmion  in  regard  to  the  ongm  of  knowledge.     It  '^J^'c?  the 

*  o  °  °  ontology  cor- 

dedares  that  matter  is  the  cause  of  our  perceptive  ^^ 
cognitions.     But  this  opinion  is  contradictory,  be- 
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eauee  ra alter  catinot  be  the  muse  of  our  cogtiai 
ioasmuch  as  it  is  a  mere  part  of  our  cfigntli 
aa  stated  in  the  deuianstration  of  the  correcLi  ve  pn 

portion. 

26.  The  tenth  cotinter-proposition  is  a  mem  ref 
Zll'fJ^dkHio,!  *'^*^**^^  ^f  counter^propofiitions  VI.  VI F.  VIIL     It 
oniouiS'«tr.  introduced  becatiBe  it  is  the  antagoQi&t  propositic 
'^^  to  Propoeition  X.j  which  overthrows  it,  and  detnoo 

stiute&  what,  and  what  alone,  absolute!  y  exists.  If 
16  conceived  that  the  conclusion  established  by  tha 
proposition  (a  concluision  which  is  equally  infiilltbU 
whether  absolute  existence  be  that  which  we  knoi 
or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of) — natneW.  thi 
minds  tAigctlier  unik  vjhai  (key  apprehend  are 
only  veritable  existencefi^  and  that  minda  witbou 
any  apprehensions,  and  appehensions  witl 
mind,  are  mere  absurdities — i^  eo  far  frt.iu 
ati  obnosioiis  or  extravagaiit  conclasioii,  that  il  i| 
on  the  conttary,  in  the  higheat  degree  oonmTi 
with  the  dictates  of  an  eDlightened  cominiiih-aei 
and  gratifying  to  fee)Jiig9  at  otioa  eober  and  exalt 


27-  And  lastly,  the  elcnrenHi  o(>unter-pro|io«it^ 
gives  exprewoii  la  the  alhiistac  oonclasiQii  is 
whidi  oadiaaTT  thiDking  and  peycbologr  ineni 
(all,  after  performing  ihesr  descent  throngh 
who]a  pf^oeding  series   of  eonlimdictions.      Tb4 
oounltr-proposationa  bang  oigankal}/  tngather.  i 
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srm  a  coherent  chain  no  less  than  the  proposi- 
tionH ;  and  this,  the  lant  link,  in  the  BerieS|  traces 
its  geoealogy  in  a  long  but  unbroken  line  up  to  the 
cardinal  c^ntmdiction  mt  forth  in  the  firet  oonntor- 
proposition  of  the  epistemology — just  as  the  propo- 
aittan  hy  which  it  ii  overthrown,  and  the  truth  of 
theism  established,  owes  it^  whole  strength  to  the 
Gi%t  propoBition  of  that  section  of  the  science.  The 
erowDing  contradictioni  which  the  system  corrects 
by  means  of  Proposition  XL,  m  the  supposition 
that  the  material  univarBa  by  itself  is  non-contra- 
dictory, and  accordingly  is,  or  may  be,  self -^ubsi stent 
and  eternaL 


28.  Such  then  are  the  cardinal  contradictions  in- 
cident to  natural  thinking,  and  conGnned  by  psy- Bytnecor 
choloy:ical  science  ;  and  such,  in  brief,  is  the  manner  thmmvmtrA* 
in  which  they  have  been  pointed  out  and  corrected  "j*;*"!  *'**^ 
by  these  Institutes.     Accordingly,  it  is  submitted  ****^ 
that  the  system  hae  executed  the  work  which  it 
undertook,  and  has  redeemed  the  principal  pledge 
which  it  held  out  at  the  commencement 


29,  By  the  foregoing  summaryj  in  which  the  sys- 
tem has  been  exhibited  mainly  in   ita   polemical  TJitutimyt 
cnaracter  as  correctiv^e  of  the  contradictions  mci- •t*<**f- 
dent  to  popular  opinion,  the  utility  of  the  science 
of  metaphysics  is  placed  in  a  conspicuous  light.     If 
philosophy  wer©  a  science  which  aimed  merely  at 
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tlie  positive  establishment  of  certain  truths 
own,  without  haviog  for  its  vocation  to  cliallei] 
and  put  right  the  fundamental  verdicta  of  mu 
natural  judgment,  the  study  of  it  might,  not 
son  ably,  be  declined  on  the  gromul  that,   hy 
exercise  of  our  ortliuary  faculties,  we  were  alreA 
ill  po^essLon  of  as  much  truth  as  we  wanted,  or  i 
was  good  for  us.     If  truth  comes  to  us  spontan<^ 
ously,  why  should  we  not  be  satisfied  with  it ;  wl 
should  we  fatigue  our  selves  in  the  pursuit  of  aii| 
other  truth  than  that  which  comes  to   us  from  na* 
tiire  ?    Why,  Indeed  ?    But  what  if  no  truths  wlu 
if  nothing  but  error  comes  to  us  from  nature  ;  wha 
if  the  ordinary  operation  of  our  faculties  involvii 
us  in  interminable  contradictions,  ami  lauds  us 
atheism  at  last  V    In  that  case,  it  is  conceived 
tlie  usefulness  of  philosophy,  as  corrective  of  th€ 
spontaneous  fallacies,  and  as  eniendatory  of  tlie  in 
herent  infirmities  of  the  human  intellect^  cannot 
too  highly  estimated^  or  its  study  too  earnestly 
commended. 


30.  Its  importance  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
Aimdkci^    consideration  that,  when  rightly  cultivated,  it  de 
wiary and    oulv  with  uccessarv  and  demonstrated  tmtha     III 
*™^'         conclusions  are  not   optional  opinions  to   l>e  en 
braced  or  not  as  people  please :  they  are  insupad 
able  neeessaties  of  thinking,  to  understand  which  i 
to  assent  to  them.     Truth  grounded  on  mere  pro- 
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bable  evidence  is  ever  obnoxious  to  vicissitude  ;  its 
acceptance  or  rejection  is  determined  by  the  hu- 
mours or  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  minds ;  it 
comes  home  to  us  more  forcibly  at  one  time  than 
at  another.  It  varies  with  the  variation  of  our 
feelings  and  our  partialities.  But  the  demonstrated 
truths  of  philosophy  stand  exempt  from  all  these 
disturbing  influences.  They  enlist  in  their  favour 
neither  wishes  nor  desires.  They  appeal  not  to  the 
feelings  of  men,  but  simply  to  their  catholic  reason. 
The  mind  may  fall  away  from  them ;  but  they  can 
never  fall  away.  Human  passion  cannot  obscure 
them ;  human  weakness  cannot  infect  them ;  but, 
when  once  established,  they  enjoy  for  ever  an  im- 
munity from  all  those  mutations  to  which  the 
truths  of  mere  contingency  are  exposed. 


THE   END. 
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to  be  informed." — Alhemeum. 

**  Mr  Finlay's  work  deserves  warm  praise  as  a  careful  and  conscientious  performance. 
General  readers  might  desire  that  their  taste  for  *  interesting  *  details  should  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  author.  But  the  Judicious  and  the  sclicUrly  will  admire  the  severe 
abstinence  that  imparts  a  Doric  severity  to  this  manly  and  most  creditable  historical  per- 
formance, which  must  confer  no  small  distinction  on  its  author's  name." — Preu. 

By  the  tame  Author. 
I.  GREECE  UNDER  THE  ROMANS,  B.C.  146  TO  A.D.  717.    OcUvo,  16k. 
II.  M£DL£VAL  GREECE,  1204-1461.    Octavo,  12s. 


Two  Volumes,  Demy  Octavo,  price  258. 

LIFE    OF    FRANCESCO    SFORZA, 

DUKE    OF   MILAN. 

By  W.  VoUard  Vrqohut,  Swi.,  M.V. 


Wnrtt 


THE    POEMS    OF    FELICIA   HEltANS. 

Ib  Ont  TolUKia  tfojpt  Otilavfk,  with  P(ym%U  mtfmrtd  by  Ttntntn »  21*. 

JUiotliar  E4Mm  In  iix  VinlioQia  Foo1mii|»  Ocmiro.  2U. 
Anolliflr  EditkA*  wHh  Uft,  h^  bu-  Sitter,  avvnti  V"« 


'*  fH  no 


imlll  ImiliBn  nature  bMoiatA  ^mj  HMmmA  kttm  whmi  it  turm  N»  can  i 
tk«  tiwA  fntebilttjr  UmA  ti»«  biu^  «#  lier  to^  vtU  «aue  tn  toDthe  tli«  mf^  «r  U 


Twcnt^^Offit  Edltlos»  Foc4«ip  Oete««,  irlet  *t^  94. 

THE    COURSE    OF    TIME. 

A    POEM    IN    TEN    BOOCa 


illw  of  •  Miai  «l«v  lo  lb*  ^mU  w^kiium  of  bilt«,  sad  Ham  mbiitm  atniplldly  of  i 


LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIEBS, 
km  OTHER  POEM& 


EI^Mk  SdHloit*  PoQlKftli  O«l««0.  7l  (Sd. 
Wtm  MMi  lte«  1b«t,  «t  iwt  i«li  l»  «<^.  «•  iiflA  la  be  lonad  »  tlbm 


SeetlMi  IM  |«<  ft  paiC    IPttllaf  vl»ln»ln,1lM«illfs««i«f»db  Ukt 


FIKMILIAN;    or,  THE  STUDENT  OF 
BiBAJOZ. 


p  il »  fefeii  MM  nfv  tt  iJ]  iCsM.  ui  ^x^Uf  fa  tn*  M« 


o««f  Mcw,  •m^mmmm^  In*  moy  aM  iitrlBii 
*'  Bat  «•  maa  Imt*  ov  iMtfni  lo  in»t«l  Ak 
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WnUut  Blackwood  tad  Bom. 
WORKS 

OF 

PROFESSOR      WILSON. 

XDITSD    BV     Bit    BOn-tn-LAW, 

YolunM  I.,  containing  tli«  First  YoIuom  of 

THE    NOCTES   AMBBOSIANiE, 

Will  be  poblithed  in  Jane. 


InthePren. 

INDEX    TO   THE   FIRST   FIFTY  VOLUMES 
OF   BLACKWOOD'S   MAGAZINE. 

In  One  Yolame  Octavo. 
Two  Yolnmfli,  Poet  OctaTO,  price  S4e. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  CRITICAL,  IMAGINATIVE, 

AND   JURIDICAL 

By  Samuel  IVutmi,   D.CK^  V  Jt.S. 

'*  One  of  the  moet  readable  books  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time,  and  deeenres  a  pto- 
minent  place  in  every  selected  librarj  of  modem  authorship."— if oiMAeffCT*  Courier. 


In  the  Press. 

THE    SKETCHER 

ORIGINALLY  PUBUSHED  IN  "  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.** 
In  One  Yolome  Octavo. 


THE     MOTHER'S     LEGACIE     TO     HER 

ONBOBNE     CHILDE. 

By  Blisabeth  JoeelliM. 

Editbd  by  thb  Vbry  Rbv.  principal  LEE, 

S2mo,  4s.6d. 

'*  This  beantiftil  and  toaching  legade.**— JM^iMncm. 

**  A  delightful  monument  of  the  piety  and  high  feeling  of  a  truly  noble  mother.**— Jfom- 
ing  AdverUm; 


WorlDi  PnMidiid  luf 


ESSAYS;    HISTORICAL,    POLITICAL,    AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

By  mir  ArddbiOd  Alison,  Bwt,  D.C.&. 

Three  YolmiMe  Demy  Oetaro,  45e. 

**  Thej  itamp  him  m  one  of  the  moet  learned,  able,  and  acoompliahed  writers  of  the  age. 

His  Essays  are  a  splendid  oopplement  to  his  History,  and  the  two  combined 

exhibit  his  Intellect  in  aU  its  breadth  and  beauty.**— 2H«M<ii  UrdvenUy  Magatint, 


Foolacap  Octaro,  6a. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  POETICAL  LITERATURE 

OF    TEE    PAST   HALF-CENTURY. 

By  D.  M.   Moir  (A). 

**  A  delightftil  volume.**— Momiiv  Ckronide. 

**  Exquisite  in  its  taste  and  generous  in  its  criticisms.**— i7t^  Milter, 


POETICAL    WORKS    OF    D.    M.    MOIR    (A). 

With  Portrait,  and  Mcmoir  by  THOMAS  AIRD. 

Two  Volumes  Foolscap  Octavo,  lis. 

*'  These  are  volumes  to  be  placed  on  the  favourite  shelf,  in  the  familiar  nook  that  holds  the 
books  we  love,  which  we  take  up  with  pleasure  and  lay  down  with  regnt."— Edinburgh 
Ctmrant. 


Second  Edition,  Crown  Octavo,  price  10s.  6d. 

THE  POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  SCHILLER. 

Translated  by  Sir  Sdv^ard  Bul'O^er  Kytton,  Bart. 

**  The  translations  are  executed  with  consummate  ability.  The  technical  difBcaltiet 
attending  a  task  so  great  and  intricate  have  been  mastered  or  eluded  with  a  power 
and  patience  quite  extraordinary ;  and  the  public  is  put  In  possession  of  perhaps  the  best 
translation  of  a  foreign  poet  wliich  exists  In  our  language.  Indeed,  we  know  of  none  so 
complete  and  faitlifuL" — Morning  Chronic(e. 


WnUut  Blackwood  tad  Sou. 


LADY   LEE'S   WIDOWHOOD. 

By  BKi^r  S.  B.   Bamley,  Capt.  B.A. 

Two  Toll.  Poet  OcUto,  price  Sit.  with  13  lUustmttoM  by  tlw  Author. 


A  New  Edition. 

THE   CAXTONS:    A  FAMILY   PICTURE. 

By  Sir  B.  Bnl^rer  Aytton,  Bart, 

In  One  Yolome  Poet  Octavo,  price  7i.  6d. 

"  One  of  tboee  brilliant  fiunilj  gnmpe  In  which  all  the  component  parts  are  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  all  the  acceieories  are  wrought  out  with  a  skill  at  once  the  moet  marraUout, 
and  apparently  the  most  unpremeditated.**— IforAwiij^  Herald. 


MY   NOVEL,   By  Pisistratus  Caxton; 
OB,  VABIETIES  IN  ENGLISH  LIFE. 

A  New  Edition. 

By  Sir  B.  Btdwar  Aytton,  Bart, 

Two  Yobmiee  Post  Octavo,  Sis. 

*'  Forming  the  moet  complete  picture  in  English  Life  in  all  its  varieties  that  has  ever, 
perhaps,  been  compreesed  within  the  compase  of  a  single  noHL*'—JoHn  BulL 


KATIE    STEWART.     A  TRUE   STORY. 

Second  EdiUoo,  in  Foolseap  Octovo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  (k, 

"  A  singulariy  diaracteristlc  Scottish  story,  moet  agreeable  to  read  and  pleasant  to  recol- 
lect The  charm  lies  In  the  fislthful  and  life-like  pictures  It  presents  of  Scottaih  cfaaiaeter  and 
customs,  and  mannvs,  and  modee  of  lifs.**— ratt*«  Magatim. 


Second  Edition,  Post  Octavo,  price  lOi.  «d. 

THE     QUIET     HEAET. 

By  the  Author  of  "Satlo  Stvwwt." 

**  We  cannot  omit  our  emphatic  tribute  to  *The  Quiet  H«art,'ailoi7  wlikh.  vttil 
dear  insight;  its  gentle  but  strengthening  qrmp*UiieB,  and  ite  pfemrai  io  deoMlilf 
has  captivated  numerous  readers,  and  will  oon^  oa SMU^ a  BNBflqr  afMl  mA  ] 
influence.*'— £reeMor. 


8  Woiki  PDUidMd  lij 

A  New  Editioo,  In  One  YdunM,  pciw  6i.  «<L 

THE   DIAEY    OF  A    LATE    PHYSICIAN. 

87  BaauMl  yB^mrrtn,  B.C.Ite,  V.&.S. 

**  We  know  of  no  book  in  the  English  language  ao  calculated  to  rivet  the  atteotioo  and 
awaken  the  purest  and  deepest  sympatliiee  of  the  heart.  The  man  who  has  not  read  tbeee 
talee  has  yet  to  learn  a  lesson  in  the  mysteries  of  human  nature."  —  Ojtford  and  Cambridge 
Review. 


A  New  Edition,  2  Tola.,  price  »i. 

TEN     THOUSAND     A-YEAR. 

By  Samuel  lilFarreii,   S.C.Xi.,   V.&.8. 

<'  *  Ten  Thousand  a-Tear '  \8  perhaps  destined  in  British  literature  to  some  sacfa  rank  j 
'  Don  Quixote '  holds  in  Spr    ■" — American  Journal. 


A  New  Edition,  price  8b.  6d. 

NOW       AND      THEN. 

By  Samuel  yB^mrrtn,  B.C.&:,  r.B.8. 

*'  A  vindication,  in  beautiful  proee,  of  the  *  ways  of  Ood  to  Man.*  A  grandw  moral  is 
not  to  be  found  than  that  which  dwells  upon  the  reader's  mind  when  the  book  is  cloeed — 
conveyed,  too,  as  it  is,  in  language  as  masculine  and  eloquent  as  any  the  English  tongue 
can  furniiih." — Times. 


A  New  Edition,  price  28. 

THE     LILY    AND     THE     BEE. 

By  Samuel  Uirarren,  B.C.Xi.,  F.B.S; 

*'  It  is  a  grent  theme  treated  by  a  masculine  intellect  enriched  with  all  the  resources  of 
varied  knowledge,  of  profound  thoiigtit,  of  a  highly  poetical  temperament,  and  of  solemn 
religious  convictions,  and  enhanced  by  the  graces  and  the  terrors  of  a  command  of  language 
absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  in  its  combinations  aUnost  magical." — Dublin  Warder, 


A  New  Edition,  price  Is.  6d. 
THE 

INTELLECTUAL  &  MORAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF    THE     PKESENT     AGE. 

By    Samuel  lilFarren,  Esq.*  D.C.Xi.,  F.&.S. 

**  A  cordial  welcome  is  due  to  this  noble  little  volume,  elevating  the  mind  of  every  atten- 
tive reader,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  do,  by  lifting  up  his  heart  to  the  loftiest  regions  of  contem- 
plation.*'—6'un. 


WmiAm  BlMkwood  sad  Sons.  i 

CHEAP  EDITIONS   OF  POPULAR  WORKS. 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE. 
Foobeap  8vo,  2i.  6d. 

THE  TRIALS  OF  MARGARET  LYNDSAY. 

By  the  Author  of  '*  Lighto  and  Shmdotra  of  Soottbh  Life.**    Foolscap  8to,  2s.  6d. 

THE  FORESTER& 

By  the  Author  of  '*  LighU  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.**    Foolscap  8yo,  2s.  6d. 

TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOG. 

Complete  in  One  Yolame,  Foolscap  8to,  Sb.  Od. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE.       . 

By  the  Author  of  '*  Tom  Cringle's  Log."    In  One  Ydume,  Foolscap  8yo,  3s.  Od. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Tailor  in  Dalkkith.    Foolscap  8yo,  8s.  6d. 

THE  SUBALTERN. 

By  the  Author  of  *'  The  Chelsea  Penstoners.**    Foolscap  8vo,  2il  6d. 

PENINSULAR  SCENES  AND  SKETCHES. 

By  the  Author  of  **  The  Student  of  Salamanca.'*    Foolscap  8to,  2b.  6d. 

NIGHTS  AT  MESS,  SIR  FRIZZLE  PUMPKIN  : 
And  Othbr  Talks.    Foolscap  8yo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  YOUTH  AND  MANHOOD  OF  CYRIL  THORTON. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Men  and  Manners  in  America.'*    Foolscap  8yo,  3s.  6d. 

VALERIUS.    A  ROMAN  STORY. 
Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

REGINALD  DALTON. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Vaferios.**    Focflscap  8yo,  Ss.  6d. 

SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ADAM  BLAIR,  AND 
HISTORY  OF  MATTHEW  WALD. 
By  the  Author  of  *'  Valerius.**    Foolscap  8yo,  3s.  6d. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  PARISH,  AND  AYRSHIRE  LEGATEES. 
By  John  Galt.    Foolscap  8yo,  9s.  6d. 

SIR  ANDREW  WYLIE 

By  John  Galt.    Foolscap  8to,  Ss.  6d. 

THE  PROVOST  AND  OTHER  TALES. 
By  John  Galt.    Foolsoip  8yo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENTAIL. 

By  John  Galt.    Foolscap  8to,  Ss  .  6d. 

LIFE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

By  O.  F.  RujLxoN.    A  New  Edition.    Foolscap  Svo,  4s. 


'  Attke  prices  aJbove  mentioned  the  Book*  are  in  Paper  Covers. 
In  Cloth  the  Price  is  6d,  per  Vol.  extra. 
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OctoTO,  with  Map  and  oUMrmnitemtioos,  Fourth  EdttioD,  lU. 

EUSSIAN  SHORES  OF  THE  BLACK  SEA  IN 

THE    AUTUMN   OF   1852. 

WITB  ▲  TOTAOB  DOWN  TBB  TOLOA  AND  ▲  TOUR  THBOUOH  TBS  OOONTRT  OP  TUM 
Don  COSSACKS. 

By  ftanrMiee  Olipluuit,  8sq. 

Author  of  a  **  Jooniey  to  Nepaul,**  Ace, 

**  The  lateft  and  beit  acooont  of  the  actual  state  of  Ruatla.'*— £ieafuiarei. 

**  The  book  bean  tx  facie  indisputable  marks  of  the  shrewdness,  quick-sigfatediMSB,  can- 
dour, and  veracity  of  the  author.  It  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman  in  the  true  ig»g»i«»« 
sense  of  the  word."~-Datfy  ifeioe. 


Second  Editton,  Foolscap  Octavo^  price  4s. 

LIFE    IN    THE    FAR    WEST. 

By  O.  V.  Bwrton,  Bsq« 

**  One  of  the  most  daring  and  resolute  of  traTellers. A  volume  foUer  of 

excitement  is  seldom  submitted  to  the  public"— ^(Aemeum. 


Two  Vokimes  Octavo,  with  Maps,  &c,  price  £1,  lOs. 

NARRATIVE    OF    A    JOURNEY    THROUGH 

SYBIA    AND    PALESTINE. 

By  Xiieut,  Van  De  Velde, 

**  He  has  contributed  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  unction  with  which 
he  speaks  of  the  holy  places  which  he  has  visited,  will  commend  ttie  book  to  the  notice  of  all 
religious  readers.    His  illustrations  of  Scripture  are  numerous  and  admirable." — Dailff  Aetos. 


In  Octavo,  price  14s. 

HISTORY    OF  THE   FRENCH  PROTESTANT 

REFUGEES. 

By  Professor  Charles  Uireiss  of  the  Xiycee  Buonaparte. 

••  We  have  risen  from  the  perusai  of  Mr  Weiss's  book  with  feelings  of  extreme  gratification. 
The  period  embraced  by  this  work  includes  the  most  heart-stirring  times  of  the  eventful 
History  of  Protestantism,  and  is  of  surpassing  interest."— Britonmo. 


Wniiim  Blackwood  tad  Sons.  11 

WOEKS  OF  THE  REV.  THOMAS  M'CRIE,  D.D. 

A  NEW  AND  UNIFORM  EDITION. 

SDITKO  BY  HI8  SON, 

Thomas  M*Crie,  B.D.,  XiXi.B. 

To  be  pablbhed  in  Eight  Quarterly  Parti,  at  2a.  6d.,  and  in  Twenty  Monthly  Noi.  at  If. 
Part  I.  and  No.  I.  are  now  ready. 


BURNETT     TREATISE. 

(SECOND  PBIZB.) 


In  One  ToL  Octavo,  price  lOe.  6d. 

THEISM: 

THE  WITNESS  OF  REASON  AND  NATURE  TO  AN  ALL-WISE 
AND    BENEFICENT    CREATOR. 

87  tlM  Rev,  J.  Tnlloeh,  B.B, 

Principal  and  Primariut  Profeaior  of  Theology, 
St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews. 


In  Crown  Octavo,  price  lOe.  6d. 

INSTITUTES    OF    METAPHYSIC :     THE 

THEORY   OF   KNOWING   AND   BEING. 

By  Jwaamm  F.  Ferrler,  A.8.,  Oz«ii, 

Profeeeor  of  Moral  Philoeophy  and  Political  Economy,  St  Andrews. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  man  who,  in  these  days  of  half-beliefs  and  feeble  asser- 
tions, will  venture  to  speak  thus  strongly.  It  is  a  still  grsater  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  man  of 
profound  thought  and  astonishing  subtlety,  who  b  able  to  express  the  most  abstruse  mean- 
ings in  the  most  simple  language,  and  to  scatter  tlie  light  spray  of  wit  and  pleasantry  over 
those  abysses  of  thought  which  lead  down  to  the  terrible  Domdaniel  roots  of  ttie  ocean.  We 
find  it  difficult  to  mention  any  other  English  work  on  metaphysics,  with  even  half  its  power 
of  thought,  which  can  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  style.  '  The  Institutes  of  Metaphysie ' 
is  indeed  the  most  suggestive  work  on  the  subject  that  has  been  published  for  many  a  long 
year,  and  it  is  the  most  readable."— i>a</|f  Aeioe. 


ON    THE    ORIGIN   AND    CONNECTION    OF 

THE   GOSPELS  OF  MAnHEW,  MARK,   AND  LUKE; 

WITH   SYNOPSIS  or   PARAJLLBL   PASSAOKS   AND  CRITICAL   NOTSS. 

By  Jwaokf  Smith,  WiMti.  of  Jordanhill,    F.&.B. 

Author  of  the  **  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  PauU"    Medium  Octavo,  price  16e. 

**  Displays  much  learning,  is  conceived  in  a  reverential  spirit,  and  executed  with  great 
skill No  public  school  or  college  ought  to  be  wlth<iu.t  \.C — Sj^cvnAna^^. 


WmkM  Tiiblimhed  ^ 


ta  Tmi  VfiluiDM  Ka^  Octavo,  ^Di  jf3,  btiK^winialX  li^ttnd  Id  ctolhi^ 
wilh  upwardi  of  6900  Ii)iuCrattori«. 

THE    BOOK    OF    THE    FARM. 

DwtAtMfio  ram  LA»oTnit  ar  tjib 

fULI^-WaiULeii,   AFD  DAmT-JiAlI>j   ANI>  FORUING  A  iAF£  liO£tf7aB 


Convipoadlnf  Member  of  thaSocl^t^  ImpeHAleei  C«$tlmlfl  d'Agrieultun  of  PMiu». 
Mid  of  t\M  ilo/Al  AjjtkiiJtur«l  ^kidesy  uf  OaJJctii. 

THE  ElOBTU  TIIQLfSAND. 

•*  The  bat  {jmcttcal  book  1  liave  ever  ibet  wjtii.*'— /Vij/Ersor  JiJinMon* 
"  We  uidurii  jmsTlculturul  utiKlt-iitj  Ui»i  tlif^'  witJ  ditrlve  bttUi  pleft»un»  and  pnoflt  ^tns  « 
Ailigmt  itttniniL]  at  tUi*  nhur  dii-fcoiajr)-  U)  rurjii  {jitxiiif.     Tli«  fcspfciiiimcijd  krmer  will  perfiap* 

imt  I  bsn  wre  roj^iiril  llii*  us  a.  Iniilt  lejiiiiiig  lu  virEUt'^  jl*-*     Tli« 

ymiiig  u-e  ufl«t]i  luliikiuL-d  to  ii^k  for  bii  (^j^piarMiijuri  uf  --  1.41m  iDa- 

eoun^iHl    b)'  ail  indttit^cit  ai  AE*p«rdiJioui  temizliur  if  i:  "  tniitijr*]/ 

eMMpefl  tlm  erri>rt  fur  tie  ludlcalu  isway  Hep  Hie  youii^i  :  i^ '  'J  ^n«, 

but  to  KUtJuftiU  iic.tic4Jt»f  tilt ir  varfei!  autl  *i*l«able  ^.n. >..,... ^  .  i.,.;  ...  .v  -  vcr  §pAi>« 
tluLD  w«  t-aa  L^ovenietitlj  devute  i*  ihdt  dkBCUJUtlon;  wff  thenfie^rvi  iii  ituerni  ^ttki*.  omii^ 
mend  tlimti  Ut  IbQ  (auisfui  stuiijr  of  evfirj  joutig  luarg  who  wkhtA  to  becqitic  a  gaud  pruciki.^ 

'■  A  work,  the  e^indleooe  of  whldi  k  t<Kt  wbU  knowii  to  need  *iix  nmkrki  of  oum."^ 


DEDICATED    BY    PERMISSION    TO    HER    MAJESTY. 


NOW  VOMPLKTEB, 
In  TlWi  Utk*  VoIukim  lloyflJ  OeUivcj,  emb^llUhod  wftJi  1353  Eaigr*¥lngi, 

THE    BOOK    OF    THE    GARDEN. 

By   Cfau-lei   M^ntoflt, 

L«t«  Cutntor  of  tl3«  Ri>yn]  GarJeiin  of  His  MnJMity  tlu9  King  of  Ibt  B«t^iii, 
ADd  MtteHy  oTtboia  of  Uu  Gn£«  tlu  Duko  of  Bucdeijcb»  u.  DftlkitUii  PyacB. 

E'cN^A  7uf umi;  may  y  KM  ffp^mUly^  Hz.  .— 

L— ARCniTECTCRAL  AND   ORNAMENTAL.      Pp.  77Bp  embttliibed  with  IflfTS 
Bhgtmvhkict,  price  £2t  iiMi. 
Jl^l'liACTlCAi.  aARDENING.    Vp.  B7«<  «rabeni5hf>d  frith  2S0  Ei«i*%in|p,  wUm 

*'  Wi-  TiniNt  i"i>iiLTn?iiklc  both  editor  and  publisheni  on  tbe  cmirplolinn  of  Uib  i*i«rl,.  wbtdi  In 
tn                                  .  diaiikter  of  ull  concur t^eiUh  it^  |mMicflUoTi.  Tbeiflti  -i^ 

w                                   e  lUt  «dilor  in  aJI  tbat  p^rtiiinA  tn  hirrticiilture,  r^t  rn  nF- 

If                                    iiiirfj-tTiirdeintrand  gtirdtnarebim?!-!-  Ji-'.-^i-Mililt-d  lifm  i_.  .  .  ■^■■rk 

ui  Ik  of  tJi«  vnrmna  rubj^ffa  '•  ^^  n  in  tins  j^it^Kiit  uiuo  j 

^1  It'  wnrk  u  ilkialratt'd  nieriL  itTfrqwil."^?^'*  Fi[wr<#f. 

-■-    . :  Lind  vulanble  *  Hmk  of  U.  ^  nt  lei.o^ili  lun  nUtu  hj 

I  ifl«ii«  of  tbt:  *ec<jnsi  vulEiriiA.     It  la  ImpuAiibie  in  a  noiiuw  to  jJo  Jii-i^  rk. 

p  1a  no  oibcr  wilhici  our  kitowledjfe  At  iD]  tQcani|iare  ^Ub  H  In  qonipr  -nd 

Uily;  ftnd  It  wili  be  lui  indbpetuabto  poiBflnloii  fur  tbe  |ifiicUcal  eurdener,  ^ --. -^^itikir 

DT  froi^oiuL^^rri^  London,  Qwatrdiaa, 
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In  OetftTO,  prlM  ISik 

THE  EURAL  ECONOMY  OF  ENGLAND, 

SCOTLAND,    AND    IBELAND. 

By  Keonee  ]>•  Savergne. 

IVaniUttd  from  the  Frtnch.    With  NotM  by  a  Seottlih  Farmtr. 

**  SofiiM  yean  haT»  elapied  linoe  the  appearance  of  a  work  on  agricultural  and  locial  aoo- 
nomy  which  combhied  in  lo  large  a  degree  as  this  Tohime  great  practical  ikill  and  tbeoratioal 
knowledge,  with  the  power  of  taking  extended  views  and  teising  the  latent  truths  contained 
in  the  tects  obserred.  Like  all  roiUy  profonpd  works,  the  *  Rural  Economy '  of  M.  de 
LaTergne  is  larger  than  its  professed  snlit}*^  *  &°d  Hiif  who  only  expect  an  exposition  of 
English  agriculture,  will  also  find  Tarious  social  problems  disniieed  and  resolved,  and  a  light 

thrown  on  several  important  economical  questions. When  we  consider 

the  fulness  of  matter,  the  variety  of  information,  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
vigour  and  pieturesquenees  with  which  the  whole  is  presented  to  the  reader,  the  *  Rural 
Economy  of  England '  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  philoaopl^  of  agri- 
culture  and  of  af^cultural  political  eoonomy  that  has  appeared/*— ^pedator. 


THE    TESTER    DEEP-LAND    CULTURE. 

Being  a  Detailed  Account  of  the  Method  of  ColtivaUon  which  has  been  sncoeeiftdly 
practised  for  several  years  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  at  Tester. 

By  RMiry  Btopheas,  VJt.S.B. 

Author  of  the  **  Book  of  the  Farm." 

In  Small  Octavo,  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  4s.  Od. 


ITALIAN     IRRIGATION. 

A  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Canals  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy ;  addmeed  to  the 
Hon.  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Ck)mpany. 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Irrigation  System  of 
Northern  and  Central  India. 

By  &i«nt.-CoL   Bidrd  Smith,  TXk.B. 

Captain,  Bengal  Engineers. 

The  Second  Editkm,  in  Two  Yolumee  Octavo,  with  Atlas  in  Folio,  price  90s. 


A  New  Edition,  enlarged. 

THE     FOKESTER 

A   PSACnOAL  TREATISE  ON   THE  PLANTING   AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
FOREST  TREES. 

By  Jaaamn   Brovvn,  Forester, 

Amiston. 

Illustrated  with  109  Engravings  by  Branston.    Price  21s. 

"  Sensible,  concise,  and  usefuL    We  can  refer  to  this  as  the  book  to  be  recommended.**— 
Oardenert'  Chronicle. 
**  Mr  Brown's  excellent  worlc" — Quarterly  Rcxieu). 


Worli  Pobliilied  Itj 


A  Ntw  uid  EplATgjed  EdJiton  of 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATUEAL 

P  H  E  N  0  i!  E  N  A. 

By  Aleit*  K«ltb  JT^hssioi^  r.m.S.ll.,  F.&.I^.S,  Ac. 

Geosraplier  to  Uie  Qiieett. 

To  b*  «>in}ilei«4  to  Tvtlv«  PvU*  ptic$  Out  Ouljieft  Mcrb, 


*iT1 
bySn 

Olllli' 

w<i*k, 

liifvii  Usiii*  Ibo  prk'v/ 

•  1  n  vtiliTTiie  <■■' 
i^iv  '■ !  ■■  '                N'   iiiM  rt-miniK  ' 

r|    itn    liriihji'  imvkia    lUi  Wg 

THE 

PHYSICAL 

ATLAS. 

itcoucsD  rROH  Tir«  rHpciLiAL  iP^uo    ron  tub  v^m  or  coLLBOJtai,  AC^i^KitixB, 

AJUO    F4AITLIVR, 

Br  A.  Seltli  Johnston,  P.B.B.i:.,   &c. 

In  Imperial  Qimrto,  hundjom^Ij  bound ,  hAlfoiozticcci,^  price  ,£2,  12ft.  Ad. 

'■  Kiffcntfrd  Willi  remaTkkble  cim,  rhiI  Isha  uccumto,  And.  for  all  e4ucj|tinnn1  piirpf«M,  I 
vuluable  HI  die  Kplcrvdid  hrge  work  (by  Ibe  ume  auU^or)  \ttbiicL  luu  now  a  Eurupns  ii^piiU 
Uim"— ^I'fiwlic  iZ^M^. 


Tbl.d»jliPwbli«bea. 

AN    ATLAS    OF    A  S  T  K  0  N  0  M  Y, 

CanipHiiiinR'.  Tn  El^lileen  Plnto*^  h  coni|i]etie  Seriet  of  IHiutnith^iTf  of  llie  il4?jiveni;f  Bodli 
Dmwci  wltU  the  Grei^Kit  C'suw,  (rom  Orlgiiial  and  Atitbentic  Pucmmetit^. 

My  Alex.    Xeltli   Johnston,    F.&.S.ll*,   r.m.O.S.,   WMM. 

GiPfTApIiFr  In  OTdlnnrj"  to  Her  MjiJb''^^  f^^  Skatlandj 
Author  lit "  Tbe  Pbynlcul  Atlju,"  Ao- 

££>iTBii    HT    J.    R.    HINB,    F.E.A,S. 


Price  One  BbfUitig  And  8btf«tic«i  bftuiid  In  dotit. 

INTEODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOG' 

my  nvHA  rage,  F.O.a^ 
Crowii  OcUivo,  jpp.  I28»  with  inustrnlloni. 
"  Of  Iftle  II  hAA  not  often  hc»jn  out  e;' rul  fiiflTinit  to  ^jtamlne  A  t#]it ■^•^r.U  on  ^elrtiec  of 
whicb  w«  t?cniM  txptrii*  Jifi  onSiiion  «..  'LirmLle  aa  wv  mr^  *<  ■   >  uf  ^t 

PnSEfV  ntijft  work.    TIjb  vulitc  of  an  ti"  r-book  depend!  iipo'  «,  urift 

on  fhv  kiihi  itvl©  In  wbkb  tliH  dliro^i  e  nw  dticTibj.ft.      f  -.    .i.nis 

twudfi  ijii  tlie  ui\n'\  thke  flnn  Jmld  ;  atm  i.^?  f^Jje  hi  ih. 

of  forjEBitlJij?— iiTilmoiing — ii&iieiwt<dl  ont»    Hie  I  ^ 

bmiKli    if  1.Tirrs\ir,i-n  i»  n]vnkyt  p»»t  u«    ■  i   ihe  lenclicr  v  i  (  , 

(bu  h-  I  !i«d.     Mr  I'sice.  in  lui"  '  Tii.\t-bc«>k  of  ' 

iwffK  iifjjeci:*  imd  bii  rte«cH}tt(orv#  nf  neologir 

itijib  ■  ly.      Thii  Inlnxliicior;!^'  Ti-it-bnok   i*  '  • 

foriifRirii  w\\\i  Liiurfiat iDr  tiie  Adv*ne«sd Tt*t*byt<k  wbjeh  MrFa^HMuyimtciiuJ-  fuliliarti 
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In  Two  Yolnmes,  Crown  Octavo,  prioo  111.  6d. 

THE    CHEMISTEY    OF    COMMON    LIFE. 

By  Jamei  F,  ^B^,  Johnston,  SLA.,  F JL88.  ^  &  JB^   4to, 

Author  of  **  Lectortt  on  Agricultural  Ch«mi»tiy  and  Geology,"  Ace. 

With  113  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Copioua  Indue 

'*  All  will  concur  in  admfaing  the  profound  thought  which  has  ennobled  so  many  fSuniliar 
things,  and  has  even  tinged  the  commonest  processes  of  houseiiold  life  with  the  hues  oi 
novelty  and  surprise.    The  work  deserves  to  be  universally  read.  "—British  Quarierlp  Review, 

**  By  the  simplicity  and  lucidness  of  language  and  arrangement  he  shows  how  thoroughly 
he  is  master  of  his  subject,  and  how  well  qualified  he  is  to  open  our  eyes  to  behold  the 
wonders  of  common  life,  while  he  conducts  us  into  the  laboratory  of  nature,  where  be  may 
see  her  at  her  own  workshop  labouring  for  the  good  of  man — balancing  with  consummate  skill 
the  various  influences  of  air,  and  eaj^,  and  water,  for  the  support  of  organised  exertion. 
With  such  a  pleasant  guide  none  will  refuse  to  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  common  things, 
nor  spurn  thoae  valuable  lessons  deducible  from  his  teachings."— -i>uM<n  MaiL 


NEW  WORK   BY   PROFESSOR   JOHNSTON. 

Preparing  for  Publication. 

THE     GEOLOGY     OF     COMMON     LIFE. 

Comprising 

OUR  COALS  AND  COAL-FIELDS. 

OUR  SALT  LAKES  AND  SALT  MINES. 

THE  METALS  WE  MINE  FOR. 

THF  STONES  WE  BUILD  WITH. 

OUR  OTPSUM  AND  LIMESTONE  BEDS. 

VOLCANOES  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCES. 

THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT— A  COMPARISON. 

To  be  published  in  Monthly  Numbers,  uniform  with  the  "  Chbuistkt  or  Common  Lira," 
and  to  be  completed  in  One  Volume. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 

A   MAP    OF  THE   GEOLOGY   OF    EUKOPE. 

By  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  D.C.&.,  M.A.,  F.&.B.; 

AND 

Jamea  Vichol,  F.&.S.S.,  F.O.S., 

Professor  of  Natural  History,  Aberdeen. 

On  Four  Sheets,  Imperial  Folio. 


^   WfmaM 


SCHOOL    ATLASES 

BY 
OwfAphif  to  the  Q.ii«ep»  -imhor  otf  the  **  Plsytiotl  Alliu/*  ^c 


PHTSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  ilhiatwitirt-,  m  *  aenes  <if  O^ 

|ti  ^'       ". ''         '    9M  ..;.    .    H-. . L. ..  i,..   ■■:' -   t  ia  tr«ite<!  iii   ■• 

tin  ■  -^  Author— r"i  ■ 

1*1...  iiim.  oi  our  l'. 


CLASSICAL  GEOaRAPHT,  compming.  m  Tuedtv  P!:: 
I^lfina  oF  &11  tin-  Inii^iorfiutt  Couiil]4fl»  and  LacailLiefe  f^hrtti^  \t3  h\ 
euuitructad  from  tbe  htai  MaAm^aiM,  oJid  cuibmU''.'^  i^"    i-^-l.i«. 

Betidol  Atl««M,  ftnd  ^eocnpmiigil  by  a  CQiIll|llH^' 

QimiKitlHS  of  tfao  BjUabl^  nn  nivkHl,  by  T*  L.....V.. .,   ,u..^, 

Ckuic^  MmtttTi  lo  Ui«  Edjuhujrgb  AcAdsmjf, 


OEKERAL    APfD     DESCRIPTIVE    GEOQRAPHT,     exhibiUti^    tii« 
ActtuJ  Jbtid  CHJtnpumtlVB  Kxtttnt  of  all  tlur  CouutriH  In  tlie  Wtckt;  ^"':  "    -'—--' 
FoUlli^al  DiviH^m.     Coi!i4lruo4«d  wldi  a  4p«dai  view  to  tht  purpotee 
tkfs,  anil  prewntlof  tba  fQUowins  nfiw  rBBtut«t:— 1.  Enlm^s^  Si:. 
DlitlDGtdeM  af  PJm*.    2,  TIjb  rotJsit  Ettent  ImfkrovetURt*-  =     '^^■—■ 
form  l>isLln«tloiii  In  CoIqut  b«tv«Ei  Lnjid  iuid  Wmtvr. 
and  AcciiT*^  of  CoUiuiiti^,    ^  A  rwd v  wfl^r  of  eomptii 

Baikii,     6*  The  loaBftkin  of  thm  CcHT«^>o*idinff  LatliHuca  -i  i  MULiiriea.    i..«T>t,   a.- 
7.  ]|«%i«aMi  to   CokmiM]  ¥omtaBaa»t  &c.i  by  Figutu  tnd  NuteL     6.  A.  Oinfid>7 


ASTRONOMY.      Edited  by  J.  R  HIND,   Eeq-,    F.K.AS,    &c. 

Holoi  »ciid  deieriptlvq  Lett«rpre«  to  «aclj  Plate,  otvUxlyiinK  all  fmmal 
JLtUvooiuy.     E}g^ht£«n  MjipL    Pri£it»d  Lii  Colauni  by  i.  imw 


\rtiji 


The  nbove  are  nj]  uirUbmi  in  itx^.  Priw  of  mx^  AtUt  t^ln  Ocla*o  i  for  SohooJ  iMii, 
AtronRljr  JiaHf  tmirLdf  l^*tU.  In  a  Portf<4k)>  lAeb  Mi.|i  ^piuifctc,  Atid  tnountMl  &n  raiiiia», 
lOt. (^d*    1p  Quarto,  lutlf-boubd  inimKOO,  £1, 1^     SttDanm  lUpi  mouDlvil  am  ii»i|TMi, 

^. 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  OENEHjiL  AND  DESCRIP. 

T]¥£  aeOQaAPflY^  tor  Iho  u»  of  JmiiiH'  CkMe*;  Includlnf  ■  MAp  of  Q 
Pilntint,  »bd  a  0«ii«fKl  Indei.    la  DeMay  Qoftrto,  priot  Ti^  114  lialf-twand. 


A  SERIES  OF  EIOHT  GEOGRAPHICAL  PRnJErTIOXR,  to 

putiv  v^'—    ^^>t?ii.TOJt'i  Atliitriof  Pbftlot  mod  Qwm-'  -   '      "  *" 

pTi  >\Lp    tm  Heristdr'i   Pivjocttaiii— Err 

Am  (1  AjukhicA— The  BnjTiftir  Islu.      V 

tfo** ^^^  -'"iiiinni  itod  Fanildi  of  AayUap  bytlx  juore  suvaiittti   luiiji. 


